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PKEFACE. 



This volume of Sermons and Addresses is published at 
the request of many friends and hearers of the late 
Thomas Jones, of Swansea, sometimes called the Welsh 
Poet-Preacher. 

He was himself always reluctant to publish his dis- 
courses. He used to say he was a speaker and not a 
writer. Those acquainted with his manner of preach- 
ing will probably most readily feel how much of 
strength and of pathos his words lose when receiyed 
through the medium of the printed page, without the 
aid of the singular fascination exerted by those oratori- 
cal gifts to which Mr. Browning refers in the Intro- 
duction following this Preface. 

But whatever grotmd there may have been for the 
modest distrust of his own style, and the worth of his 
sermons as literary productions, felt by Mr. Jones, it has 
been thought there is no sufKcient reason for refusing 
to comply with the wishes expressed by many for the 
collection of a few of his addresses and sermons in a 
permanent form; and accordingly some of those 
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delivered on the more important occasions of his 
English ministry, or to which it is believed he 
attached special value, are here presented to the public. 
Though probably most of those who will read this 
book will be acquainted with the leading facts of his 
ministry, it may perhaps be well (without unduly 
anticipating the account of his life which I hope to 
write at a future time) to give the following outline of 
his English career. Having been ordained as an 
Independent minister in 1844, and actively engaged 
thenceforward as the minister of different Welsh 
churches, and having attained to a position of popu- 
larity and influence among Welsh Nonconformists 
rivalling that of some of the great preachers of Wales, 
my father was, in 1858, invited to become the pastor 
of the English Congregational Church at Albany 
Chapel, Frederick Street, London ; and after a hesita- 
tion very natural imder the circumstances (for his 
experience of public speaking in English was then but 
slight), he accepted the call, and commenced his work 
in London in September, 1858. He remained at 
Albany Chapel for about three years, when, his minis- 
trations having been attended with a success even 
greater than was necessary to justify the step he had 
taken, he removed to the larger and more commodious 
church called Bedford Chapel, at Charrington Street, 
N.W. He was the minister of this place of worship 
until December, 1869, when, his health being seriously 
affected by the strain and excitement of his work, he 
yielded to a yearning for his native land which he 
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never lost, and accepted the pastorate of the new 
English Oongregational Church at Walters Bead, 
Swansea. He commenced his labours there in January, 
1870 ; and though pressiag invitations were from time 
to time given to him to return to the metropolis, he 
remained at Swansea till 1877. In the spring of that 
year, finding that his health was declining, and being 
advised that a sea voyage to and a sojourn in Australia 
would probably be beneficial, he agreed to accept the 
pastorate for three years of the influential church at 
Collins Street, Melbourne. He left England in March 
of that year, and commenced his work at Melbourne in 
May. Though much broken in health, he fulfilled his 
three years' engagement, and in May, 1880, returned 
to this country. He went to reside at Swansea, in 
order, as he said at a large meeting held in that town 
to welcome him back, '^ to rest a little and to die," 
without intending to take another charge; but the 
pulpit of his old church at Walters Bead being vacant 
in 1881, he imdertook to officiate there as often as the 
state of his health would permit ; and the Bev. E. 
Jenkins having been appointed his co-pastor, he carried 
out this undertaking until his death, which occurred 
on June 24th, 1882. 

Mr. Thomas Jones occupied the chair of the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales in 1871-2, and 
that of the Congregational Union of Victoria in 1877-8. 
The addresses delivered by him as chairman of these 
Unions are included in this volume. 

Mr. Browniag, who was a frequent hearer of my 
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father while he was at Sedford Chapel^ has^ with a 
kindness for which I cannot be sufficiently grateful^ 
written down his impressions of the preacher, and 
has given me permission to prefix his remarks as an 
Introduction to this Volume. 

I need hardly say my father always preached 
extemporaneously, and when in the pulpit rarely had 
recourse to bis notes. Some of the sermons which 
follow are taken from verbatim reports. I have thought 
it better to allow these to be published as delivered, 
with only such slight alterations or excisions as were 
necessary for the correction of the mistakes or un- 
necessary repetitions which are incident to extempore 
speaking. 

The portrait is reproduced from a photograph taken 
at Melbourne, when Mr. Jones was in his sixty-first 
year. 

I have to acknowledge the assistance given by several 
friends in the preparation of the contents of this 
volume for publication, and more especially that of 
Mr. Samuel Home, LL.B., of Llanelly. 

BRYNMOR JONES. 

6, Papbb BriLDiNOSi Temple, 
February, 1884. 
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INTEODXICTION. 



I AM informed that a collection of sermons by the 
late Bev. Thomas Jones^ of Bedford Chapel, has been 
made and will be shortly published. Among them 
may probably appear some of those I listened to a 
long while since, and I shall have curiosity as well 
as interest in ascertaining how far the surviying 
speech — whether preserved by a reporter or printed 
from the author's own notes — ^will correspond in effect 
with the original extempore utterance, of which I retain 
a sufficient memory. I should think it impossible that 
such an outpour of impetuous eloquence could lie 
quietly condensed by the limitations of the ordinarily 
accepted sermon — ^its regular beginning, middle, and 
end. Indeed, as often as not, when the scheme of the 
projected discourse had been stated with due precision, 
its merely introductory portion would in delivery not 
merely grow alive but expand with ever fresh and 
fresh accretions of fact and fancy, old analogy and 
modem instance, till the orator (as those gone-by 
divines have it) sermocinando ultra ekpsydram, " would 
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exceed his hour-glass/' to the dissatisfaction of nobody. 
Yet I was told at the time that this manager of fluent 
English — copious, varied, wanting in neither imagery 
nor colour — ^had acquired when adult such mastery over 
an absolutely foreign language. Some of the incite- 
ments to discursiveness might arise from a facile 
promptitude in finding illustrations of whatever was 
the subject under treatment in occurrences of the 
actual day and hour, political or social. I remember 
that Thackeray's funeral, with circumstances attending 
it that had been mentioned in a weekly paper issued 
the evening before, was made to exemplify some point 
of doctrine which it very profitably involved and 
absorbed altogether. This much is said in order to 
prepare myself rather than the reader for a possible 
disappointment ; the matter, the graver substratum of 
the sermon, will undoubtedly remain for judgment, 
and may fearlessly accept it ; but the bright and 
glancing surface manner, the thorough earnestness, a 
sensibility quivering through that rich and flexible 
voice, and an illumination of intellect in every expres- 
sive feature — ^these must needs be taken on trust ; and 
I should be hardly faithful to mine if I hesitated so far 
to bear witness. But it was not eloquence alone which 
attracted you to Bedford Chapel ; the liberal humanity 
of the religionist to be heard there acknowledged an 
advocate wherever his quick sense could detect one, 
however imconscious that his sayings might be pressed 
into the service ; and Tennyson, with Matthew Arnold, 
Buskin, and Carlyle, would find themselves claimed as 
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the most energetic of helpers when they least expected 
it. Indeed^ it was a fancy of mine that, in certain 
respects and under certain moods, a younger Carlyle 
mights sharing the same convictionSy have spoken so, 
even have looked so ; but the clear-cut Celtic features, 
the lips compressed as with the retention of a discovered 
prize in thought or feeling, the triumph of the eyes, 
brimful of conviction and confidence — these, no less 
than the fervency of faith and hope, were the orator's 
own. I had scarcely the honour of acquaintance with 
this distinguished person. He sent some one to invite 
me, a stranger, into the vestry after service, and I 
conversed a little with the preacher, still suffused by 
the thought and passion of the last hour : and after- 
wards I was occasionally admitted to the same privilege. 
I do not wonder he was short-lived. He subsequently 
paid me, at my own house, a visit, one only. And 
now there will remain of this excellence — sermons, 
these few lines of " glittering gold." That true " gold " 
will be discovered there by the worthy assayer I do 
not doubt ; that it gUttered once I seem bound to grate- 
fully say, should there be any care for the impressions 
received more than fifteen years ago. 

ROBERT BROWNING. 
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SERMONS AND ADDRESSES, 



THE DITINE ORDEB. 

(Preached at Westminster Chapel, May Oth, 1873.) 

" That was not fii-st which is spiritual, but that which is natural; 
and afterward that which is spiritaal." — 1 Cou. xv. 4G. 

THE method of God's working is upward progress ; 
the imperfect precedes the perfect ; the natural 
goes before the spiritual. His advance is from weak- 
ness to strength; His path is "as the shining light 
which shineth more and more unto the perfect day." 
Physical science enables us in some degree to trace 
this method in the creation of the material world, and 
the formation of the living creatures which have existed 
and do exist thereon. Geology, like all human science, 
is imperfect. It consists of three things — some well- 
established facts, inferences fairly drawn from these 
facts, and numerous conjectures evolved not from the 
facts, but from the mind of the scientist. Geology is 
not a bright luminary, revealing to us the minute 
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details of the divine working, but only a feeble, glim- 
mering lamp or light by which we can dimly see the 
method in which God has chosen the broad pathway 
along which He has passed in His wonderful working. 
I am perfectly well aware that we ought to enter the 
regions of the pre- Adamite world with cautious and 
timid steps, and for two reasons. In the first place, it 
is a sombre, drear, weird region, peopled with the 
phantoms of extinct monsters ; and, in the second 
place, we may come to grief in such an enterprise; 
for the students of Nature are there to guard the 
wide domain ; they are giants born ; they have 
flaming swords which turn every way; we are in 
their sight as grasshoppers, and so also are we in our 
own sight. 

There was a period when this earth was destitute of 
life. No living creature moved in the waters; no 
plant or tree trembled in the wind ; no animal walked 
on the face of the earth ; no human voice of weal or 
woe broke the silence which reigned around the lifeless 
world. Protozoans, molluscs, and such like humble 
creatures, were among the first embodiments of life 
upon this globe. In these you see the first rippling 
waves of the great tide of life which to-day fills the 
world, and is ever flowing, flowing, flowing in upon us 
from the mysterious ocean of uncreated existence. But 
life grew; the earth put forth grass, and herb, and 
tree. The plentiful vegetation which formed the coal- 
beds of the earth sprang up. If the faculty of wonder 
is left to us in this materialistic age, here is a thought 
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to call it forth. The grand primeval forest lived upon 
the light and heat of the sun ; the elements were 
assimilated and embodied ; and now, after periods of 
time which baffle arithmetic itself to calculate, we take 
the coal from the earth, and lo ! the imprisoned ele- 
ments rush forth with a glad sound, young, and strong, 
and fresh as ever to cheer our homes, to illuminate our 
cities, and mingle in this free and upper world. Life 
grew and spread, and reptiles appeared in the water 
and on the land. Lizards large as elephants crowded 
the plains and haunted the rivers, and these huge 
creatures and their numerous relatives possessed the 
world for ages. A glad time they had, and they 
enjoyed their long festival in their congenial slime. 
3Ian was not yet upon the scene to incommode these 
lordly guests and hold them captive. The Book of 
Genesis says that God created every living thing that 
moveth. Modern science says they were evolved from 
lower forms of life. Now to me it matters not at all 
which ; the truth is exactly the same. They were evolved 
or created by a Divine Power. I protest that no man in 
this world has any business to say that any power in 
humanity, or any power in the material world outside 
man, can produce life. If things crawl, and breathe, 
and live, nothing but God can have created them. 
Nature evolving is only another name for God creat- 
ing. At last the mammalian period arrived ; and 
then man was created in the image of God. Now he 
stands on an elevation immeasurably higher than any 
of the inferior animals. I will just name two things 
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of which there has never been discovered the slenderest 
trace in any being below man. In the first place, man 
has an idea of God ; he has the power of worship, and 
hence he has built altars, erected temples, and com- 
posed litanies. In the second place, man cannot make 
himself content with the visible world and the present 
time. Place him in the most fruitful paradise on 
earth ; let the rocks pour forth rivers of oil ; let the 
golden light of the heavens be ever on his dwelling- 
place ; yet amid the wealth, the pleasures, the gratifi- 
cations, the glory of the world, he will desire a better 
country, and always has desired a better country. 
Even the material world itself leads him always to 
think of something beyond, something below, some- 
thing higher. The growing fields suggest to him a 
power causing them to grow* lie hears voices in the 
air calling his attention to the Unseen. The glory 
of the heavens has always been a symbol to him of 
another glory brighter than its own. He feels in- 
stinctively, and has always felt, that there is a super- 
natural presence in the material world. Sceptic, infidel, 
materialist though he may be, and do what he may, 
his mind, true to its own instincts, will ascend far into 
the eternal. Man has a glory that belongs not to any- 
thing that is below him. Now, read the text : " That 
was not first which is spiritual, but that which is 
natural ; and afterward that which is spiritual." First, 
there was the globe without life ; then a world filled 
with life and beauty. First the protozoans, molluscs, 
and sponges of the primeval world; after that, man 
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created in the image of God. First, the natural ; after* 
wards the spiritual. 

This same method is followed by the Divine worker 
in the natural development of each individual man. 
The first period is helpless infancy. The infant can 
neither think nor speak — can neither walk nor 
work. The dear little stranger is cast here on the 
waves of the infinite ocean, left helpless on the 
shore, and apparently says, " I am weak, you are 
strong. You can hurt me if you like, but you are 
cowards if you do. I depend entirely upon my 
innocent babyhood." Some one whom I know well 
called a little child '''a nebulous mass of latent poten- 
tiality." Physical energies, mental powers, spiritual 
forces, and wild passions sleep in that little nebulous 
mass like thunderstorms in the quiet clouds of summer. 
By-and-by we arrive at youth, this blossoming season 
of our nature, the time of fancy. You will excuse me, 
young men and maidens, when I say there is no ripe 
mellow fruit yet, only blossoms — manifold, varied, beau- 
tiful, and comely. What a magnificent phantasmagoria 
youth creates ! The figures are perfect, the grouping is 
admirable ; the colours are bright and harmonious, and 
all seems aglow with life, energy, and happiness. Shall 
I blame youth for this ? By no means. You do not 
blame lambs for playfulness, or birds for extravagance 
of singing. Are the early buds to be despised because 
they are not foliage P Are the planets to be sent back 
because they are not suns P Is the dawn to be despised 
because it is not the noon-day glory P I say no. Before 
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I have finished I shall give you to understand what I 
mean. You must not by your religion rob youthful 
imagination of the beautiful paintings it produces under 
the impidse of its own nature. But some people will 
say — and I am sure there are great numbers of very 
wise people who will say — " You know the visions are 
not realy they are illusions; therefore tear away the 
canvas and blot out the illusion.'' Not so ; the genius 
to create these things is of God. These visions are 
given to impart confidence to the youthful heart, 
to give it a high ideal, and inspire it to exert 
itself for the realisation of that ideal. Therefore, I 
say, touch not the vision with a rude hand. Let 
it live its beautiful and brief day, and by-and-by it will 
pass away naturally and gradually like the rainbow from 
the cloud, and a nobler and sturdier reality will make its 
appearance. After that comes manhood. There is now 
fulness of reason and fulness of responsibility. The 
body is compacted together; the mind has grown in 
knowledge ; the heart begins to aspire after the beyond 
and the behind ; and the '^ potentialities" of the '' nebu* 
lous mass '' are being developed and consolidated in a 
strong and dignified manner. We have, therefore, help- 
less infancy, enthusiastic youth, and manhood in its 
physical vigour and intellectual strength. ''That is 
not first which is spiritual " here, " but that which is 
natural ; and afterward that which is spiritual.'' 

Such, then, is God's working, and such is God's 
method in what may be called the natural world. 

Such, also, is His method in His gracious and super- 
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natural working for the redemption of men from sin and 
misery ; and we may observe here two or three things. 
Have regard very briefly to the dispensations of re- 
vealed religion. " The law was given by Moses ; but 
grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.'' Moses was an 
inspired man : Jesus Christ is the Son of the living God, 
" the brightness of the Father's glory, the express image 
of His person," ^' God manifest in the flesh." Moses 
was faithful as a servant over all his house — Christ as 
a Son in His own house, whose house are we ; and the 
grace and truth which came by Jesus Christ are more 
excellent than the law which was given by Moses. The 
law demands obedience, but gives no help to obey ; the 
Gospel also demands obedience, and at the same time 
creates within us new hearts which make obedience a 
delight. The law revealed sin ; the Gospel proclaimB 
pardon. The. law warns and threatens; the Gospel 
smiles and invites us. The law creates fear ; the Gospel 
inspires love, and " perfect love casteth out fear." The 
law is like the earthquake and the tempest which rend 
the mountains ; the Gospel is a still, small voice, trem- 
bling with Divine love. The great promise of the law 
was, "Thou shalt inherit the land ;" the great promise 
of the Gospel is, " I give unto them eternal life, and 
they shall never perish ; neither shall any pluck them 
out of My hand." The law was for one nation ; the 
Gospel is for the whole world. The Jordan rises at the 
foot of Mount Lebanon, and ends its course at the Dead 
Sea, and thus flows only through the promised land — 
an exact emblem of Judaism, which was for the Jews 
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alone. Tho Gospel is like the sun. The sun knows 
nothing of nationalities. To the sun there is neither 
Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, bar- 
barian, Scythian, bond, nor free. Tho sun will cheer 
the heart of the slave, and light up the poor man's cot- 
tage. The rays of the sun enter the prisoner's cell, 
play with a beautiful splendour over the couch of the 
dying man, and make the plague-stricken city to rejoice. 
The sun knows the Polar regions, and burns upon the 
equator, shines upon the water wastes of the ocean, and 
calls forth by its kiss fruitfulness and beauty on every 
side of the globe. It is the great symbol of the glorious 
Gospel of the blessed God ; for that Gospel is to be 
preached to every creature under heaven. Thus we 
see that the Gospel is more excellent than the law. 
The law was the shadow ; the Gospel is the substance. 
The law was bondage ; the Gospel is liberty. The law 
was " weak through the flesh ; " the Gospel is " strong, 
through the spirit of life in Christ Jesus." The law 
was the letter, the Gospel is the spirit. " That is not first 
which is spiritual, but that which is natural ; '' first the 
law, then the Gospel ; first Moses, then Christ ; first Sinai, 
then Calvary ; first thunder, earthquake, lightning, 
terror ; afterwards love, love, love — " God is love." 

In the second place, this upward progress is seen in 
Christian experience and in the development of Chris- 
tian character. The history — (and I wish you to 
observe how I put it) — the history of any thoughtful 
Christian soul, from the cradle to the grave, would 
manifest this, if such a history could be known, 
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spoken^ or written. I will just give you a history 
partly truth, partly fiction — fiction of the best and 
most innocent kind. Faith in religion is easy in 
childhood. '^ Suffer little children to come unto 
Me, for of %iich is the kingdom of heaven." And 
how true that is ! Little children are neither infidels, 
nor sceptics, nor materialists. They are fresh from 
the hand of God — just come from the ocean of 
the Infinite. They have the power of reverence, 
faith, wonder, and the love of mystery. For a time 
they worship father and mother, who are ordained 
by God's law, instead of God. They never regard tho 
material universe as a thing to be weighed, and imder- 
stood, and measured. It is to them a grand poem, a 
divine wonder, a solemn mystery. For myself, I 
should like to be a child for ever in that respect, 
for ever and for ever. They believe in that which is 
behind nature. Being thus constituted, it is the 
easiest thing in the world to teach a child to utter 
words of prayer. Prayer answers an instinct in his 
mind ; and I do protest that it is as natural for a little 
child to utter words of prayer, as to follow any other 
disposition which God has planted in his nature. 
Thus religion takes easy possession of the imagina- 
tion of the child. The young man has discovered 
that much ignorance has mingled with the reverence 
of childhood ; that, after all, things are not what ho 
supposed ; that the thunder is not the voice of God, 
but only the voice of the elements. I am almost sorry 
when the poetical conception is destroyed in youth. 
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The young man has learnt that the stars are not openings 
in the hard firmament to let down the glory of the 
upper world ; hut that they are large masses of matter, 
which science can weigh and measure. Thus the heau- 
tiful world of fancy has been destroyed, and the young 
man has not sufficient experience to replace his early 
fancy with the solid structure of reality and truth. 
Besides, the powers of childhood become full in youth. 
Self-will is strong, and the whole republic of the 
passions is up in arms against the authority of reason 
and conscience. But Christ is there ; He speaks w^ith 
authority, speaks lovingly, perseveringly. The young 
man did not listen to-day. He will speak to-morrow ; 
He spoke yesterday ; He will speak next year. He 
says, " My child, this is the way.'* Christ's voice is 
heard amid the arrogant and noisy voices of the flesh. 
There was a long struggle — a struggle that lasted for 
months — nay, for years; but Christ spoke — spoke 
with authority, spoke with love. The young man in- 
clined this way and that way like a ship at the mouth 
of the Thames when the tide is flowing in, and strong 
winds are blowing from the land. The ship seems 
to waver and hesitate, and go this way and that. 
The yoimg man wavered and hesitated; but, thank 
God ! Christ persevered, and I saw a young man who 
bowed his will to Christ, and with tears in his eyes said, 
" Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do ? " Christ had 
taken possession of his will. 

Wait awhile, the struggle is not yet over. A time 
of deep thought and anxious reflection arrived, and 
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brouglit with it an intense desire to know the reason 
of the faith, the basis of belief. The intellect de- 
manded evidence, greater evidence than is given, greater 
evidence than can be given. It asked for demonstration. 
" If miracles were wrought in the past, why not in the 
present P If divine interpositions are possible, why is 
nature so uniform? If angels did really walk the 
plains of the Holy Land, why should they not some- 
times visit England ? If there be a spirit- world, why 
are the inhabitants so silent ? " I have often wondered 
at this. Oh, ye dear ones ! father, mother, brother, 
and sister, why do you not speak P Where are 
you P If you are in existence, why not give us 
just one whispered syllable to tell us that you are 
there P Here comes a new difficulty — a difficulty 
that threatens to arrest the upward progress of the 
soul ; it is the revolt of the intellect — ^a very common 
revolt in our days. The intellect — for bear in mind 
the intellect has no reverence — would tear away tho 
veil of the unseen. The intellect, unordained for the 
office of the high priest, would enter the Holy of Holies, 
look the Shekinah in its face, unlock the Ark of the 
Covenant, analyse, weigh, and measure its sacred con- 
tents. The intellect would re-act the scene of the 
garden and of Calvary, and then look upon the 
print of the nails, and upon the gashes of the spear* 
Foolish intellect! foolish intellect! Thou art not 
supreme in this imiverse ! "We pray for thee, and pity 
thy presimiption. There are secrets which thou canst 
not explore. Clothe thyself with reverence as with a 
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garment. " Put off thy shoes from thy feet, for the 
place whereon thou standest is holy ground." Imitate 
the publican, and not the Pharisee, and say, " God be 
merciful to me, a presumptuous sinner." 

But to return. During this time of the revolt of 
the intellect, Christ is there; Christ speaks, speaks 
with authority, and speaks with love, " Believe on Me, 
man. Believe on Me when thou canst not know. 
Trust Me when it is too dark for thee to sec. Say 
with humility — 

' Lead, kindly Light ; 
The night is dark, and I am far from home* 

Worship before the mystery ; what thou knowest not 
now thou shalt know hereafter." Christ was victorious 
again, and the pride of the intellect subsided, and the 
mind bowed before Christ, saying, "Thou art the 
power of God ; Thou art wisdom ; and I wish to be 
Thine for ever and for ever." After this came old age. 
And here I am at a loss. But, however, let the history 
go on. That was the best period of all by far. Child- 
hood was untried innocence ; youth little better than 
rebellion against Christ; manhood a struggle against 
intellectual difficulties and spiritual enemies; but as 
the years passed on, the man's whole nature was sub- 
dued, sanctified, beautified, refined, mellowed. The 
love of God was shed abroad in his heart. The peace 
of God, which passcth understanding, kept his heart 
and mind in Christ Jesus. Joy unspeakable and full 
of glory flowed in plentifully upon his spirit ; he lived 
for a season in the land of Beulah, the place of high 
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spiritual experiences. Fragrance filled the air ; there 
was melody in every breeze. The hush of a heavenly 
calm rested on the much-loved land. By-and-by 
visitors from the unseen came and said, in tones never 
heard by him before, " Brother, come away." There 
was no death; the poor, worn, material frame fell 
asleep. The spirit was clothed with the house which 
is from heaven ; flesh and blood he left behind ; and 
there was given to him a body incorruptible, spiritual, 
glorious ; a body pure as the morning sun ray, light as 
ether, swift as the electric flash ; and kept alive not by 
eating and drinking, but by a divine heat, a godly energy, 
that shall never die. The last seen of him was as he 
looked smilingly into the faces of his heavenly com- 
panions, and they all departed together into the efful- 
gence of glory that flowed down from the golden gates 
of the city of God. What is best in the tree is the last 
to get perfect. You have buds in the early spring, 
blossoms and leaves in April and May ; June will give 
you full foliage ; but for the ripe fruit you must wait 
until the autumn. So it is in religion ; we have beauty 
in infancy, guidance in youth, help in the struggles of 
manhood, peace in old age, and the end is everlasting 
life. "That is not first which is spiritual, but that 
which is natural ; and after\vard that which is spiritual." 
In the third place this upward progress is seen, not 
only in the dispensations of revealed religion — not 
only in Christian experience and the development of 
Christian character, but it is seen in the increase of tho 
spiritual kingdom in the world. Here we may well 
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ask^ can tho Gospel live and multiply P Brethren, is 
it true that the upward progress has stopped P Well, 
I wish (not because it is fashionable to talk of di£Scul- 
ties) to state the thing as it is. There is no thoughtful 
man but must feel that there are very great difficulties 
in the way of upward progress. Think of the heathen 
world — for instance, China and India. Now we and 
they have come into closer contact. God has brought us 
face to face with these two great nations. Well, their 
very nature is engrained with their false religion and 
their fantastic philosophy. Can they be changed P It is 
like asking, " Can the Ethiopian change his skin or 
the leopard his spots ?" To quicken them into a holy. 
Christian life seems almost as hopeless as to reanimate 
the fossil remains of the primeval world. 

But we need not go so far as China or India to seek 
difficulties. Just think for a moment of the state of 
things here in England. Think, for instance, of the 
wonderful love of money for its own sake — the perfect 
adoration of wealth and appearances. Aaron made a 
golden calf at the foot of Mount Sinai, and the children 
of Israel worshipped it, saying, " Behold thy God, that 
brought thee up out of the land of Egypt." And this 
same worship is being perpetuated here in England. 
The worshippers are many. They are sincere, constant, 
and terribly in earnest. "With panting hearts, excited 
imaginations, expectant looks, anxious faces, out- 
stretched hands, intense desires, they consult the oracle 
and prostrate themselves before the idol. In theii 
great temple the service continues; the priests are 
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always there ; the altar fires are never extinguished ; 
the costly sacrifices are being offered up in endless 
succession; clouds of incense fill, the place; and the 
deepest love of the worshippers is lavished upon their 
chosen god. Brethren, looking upon it from where I 
look upon it, God knows it does appear to me a very 
strange sight. Oh, men of England, you seem to 
me to be acting in a very strange way I Tou have been 
created in the image of God ; you have been redeemed 
with the precious blood of Christ ; you are capable of 
fellowship with the Father ; you may be endued with 
the power of a blessed and endless life. Yet here you 
are by the hundreds and by the thousands crying '.—^ 
"Money! money! money! Appearance! appearance! 
appearance ! Never mind God. Never mind Calvary. 
Never mind heaven. Never mind hell. Money ! '* It 
is money ! money ! A strange sight, do I say P O 
friends, countrymen ! your conduct is like that of a 
philosopher forsaking his high investigations to play 
with the toys of children. It is like a son bartering 
away his birthright to take the position of a slave. 
It is like a king abdicating his throne to fill a menial 
office ; nay, it is like an angel in heaven turning his 
back upon eternal light, and voluntarily going away 
into everlasting darkness. Oh, England ! repent, re- 
pent, and turn imto the God of thy fathers I Can 
Christianity increase in this region P Can the lily of 
the valley grow without light P Can the grapes of Italy 
become ripe in the snows around the North Pole P Can 
religion live in this dense atmosphere of worldliness P 
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Now tliink with me for a moment of another diffi- 
culty. You know these difficulties have existed in 
all ages^ and have been spoken of in all ages^ and have 
been condenmed in all ages, and must bo condemned 
in all ages to come. Think of the unbelief of the 
age in which we live. It is the same as of old, 
only a little modified. It differs in its appearance 
from the rude, babbling, coarse, vulgar, noisy infidelity 
of the eighteenth century. The unbelief of to-day is 
high-cultured, gentle, subtle, insinuating, all-pervading. 
And the unbelief of to-day is very compassionate. I 
have seen its tears. It has great distress for you 
benighted Christian people in your superstition. A 
very aged doctor has lately published a book. Before 
that he had done away with Jesus Christ, he had de- 
stroyed the legend of the cross ; and the poor old man, 
trembling on the verge of eternity — ^the wall of the 
flesh being so thin, that if he looked he could see the 
light of the other state— has now in another work 
banished God from the universe. But he felt a kind 
of pity for Christendom, and that the taking away of 
God would create a void in the Christian heart, and he 
asked, " What shall I give thee instead P " and very 
compassionately he has permitted us to worship— every- 
thing. Another English writer, an admirable writer 
too, has this same compassion in his heart. In the 
article I refer to he says in the beginning of it, that if 
there were any left who believe in God, he has not a 
word to say to them. Yet he is kind enough, before 
the end of the article, to say a few words about them. 
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He felt he liad left a great void, and a tear of pity came 
into his eye, and he has kindly permitted us to feed our 
souls with an enthusiasm for universal humanity. The 
unbelief of to-day, I say, is very kind, and gentle, and 
compassionate. There are unhealthy summer days 
when physical activity is almost an impossibility. To 
breathe is a burden, to move is an enterprise, to work is a 
pain. A heavy, oppressive, stagnant atmosphere weighs 
down upon the land. It is everywhere present — ^in house, 
garden, field, forest. You cannot escape from it. You 
long, as you breathe, for a fresh breeze to sweep away 
the invisible enemy. That is a symbol of the spiritual 
atmosphere of Europe to-day. It is permeated with a 
spirit of unbelief. This iU genius is every where. It inter- 
mingles with science, it dims our philosophy, it poisons 
the poetry of our highest and best poets, it paralyses 
theology, and puts stammering into the tongue of the 
preacher himself. This unbelief is not an argument 
to be answered, not a proposition to be disproved ; but 
a false, a mystic presence which is felt by us all, but 
which none of us can define. Sometimes, indeed, as I 
have said, it takes to itself a body in the form of a book. 
Then you learned men — ^the strong men of our tribe 
—-if you be so disposed, may go out to fight the uncir- 
cumcised deformity. I would not advise you to do so. 
Of course I know some of you can fight well ; but, if I 
were you, I would not spend my force in the fighting 
of this mystic thing. He may defy the armies of the 
living God, and shake his shaggy head. What care I 
to spend five minutes of my life in that P What do 

c2 
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you think you could do ? Do you think you could 
convert the world by argument P Do you think syllo- 
gisms could bring men to Christ ? Do you think they 
can do it P But, besides, it is no good fighting it. You 
may go out against it, you may pierce it through and 
through with arrows, you may cut it, you may crush 
it, you may mangle it, you may divide it into a thousand 
fragments ; it is like Milton's rebel angels ; it lives in 
every part ; the divided fragments unite and take some 
other form. Work at the hearts of your countrymen ; 
preach the glorious Gospel of the blessed God ; teach 
positive truth, instead of fighting the phantoms of 
error. 

I ask again, then, can Christianity liveP Can 
the Divine progress be continued P Yes, I think it 
can ; and here again I wish to be perfectly fair in what 
I say. I do not say these things, God knows, because 
He has been pleased to make me one of the preachers 
of His Gospel. My hair is grey ; my heart beats feebly ; 
but the Gospel is my lif e, and I care nothing for in- 
fidelity, because I believe from my heart as a man, that 
Christianity must conquer the world yet. 

I will tell you why I believe it. In the first place it 
is natural to observe that it has lived and increased in 
spite of the most determined opposition. A man who 
knew something of the difficulties said long ago, ^' The 
foundation of God standeth sure ; " and I say the same 
thing to night. After eighteen hundred years of trial 
and opposition, the foundation of God standeth sure. 
The powers of men and the powers of darkness have 
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exerted themselves to remove this foundation. The 
tempest swept over it, but it remained firm. Thunder* 
bolts fell with a loud crash, but it moved not. Oircles 
of fire were kindled around it, but it would not melt. 
The earth shook and trembled, but, when the commo- 
tion was over, the foundation was found in its place. It 
is a simple fact of history, that the bitterest, most cruel 
persecutions have failed to remove this Gospel and 
arrest its progress. Criticism, also, has exerted its 
power, with all the curious implements at its command; 
and they are most curious. It has worked hard and 
long at this foundation. Indeed, so hard and toilsome 
has the labour been, that I would say to criticism, in 
great sympathy, '^ criticism ! in the sweat of thy 
face hast thou eaten bread for many a day.'' It has 
cut away the ground from around the great rock ; it 
has digged deep into the earth; and I believe that^ 
with its brawny arms exposed, it is digging still, and, 
as I perceive in the literature of the day, it is still in* 
venting new implements. It has cut away, I say, the 
ground around the great rock, and digged deep into 
the earth ; but then, you see, the rock descends to a 
measureless depth, and criticism fails to cut under that. 
If that could be done, the rock would fall away and be 
broken. But that is where criticism fails. The foun- 
dation standeth sure, in spite of persecution and in spite 
of criticism. 

In the second place, Christianity has affinities with 
all good things. Thank God ! there are numbers 
of good things left in this world still. Truth, virtue, 
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love, science, philosophy, literature, are good ; and 
these are here. Pure, loving hearts, just dealings, 
nobleness of character, are good, and these are here. 
Government, social order, and the upward progress of 
civilisation are here ; and these are good. Now, the 
Gospel is nearly related to all these good things. It 
creates them where they do not already exist ; and 
where they exist, it inspires and promotes them, and 
causes them to grow. Now, the argument is this: 
— If all good things are going to die — that is, if igno- 
rance, sin, vice, chaos, and the devil are going to have 
the world all to themselves — ^then, of course, the Gospel 
will also disappear. Do you know of anything good 
that ever dies — anything good, true, and beauti^Ll ? 
Is poetry dead ? Is music become silent for ever ? Do 
not mothers love their children P Are the hearts of 
fathers dried up P Is there no friendship in the world 
•: — no desire for knowledge P Did you ever hear of the 
funeral of any good thing in all the ages ? Christianity 
die ! Fool ! Nothing good dies. It is falsehood, and 
not truth, which is going to die. It is evil, and not 
good, that is going to perish. It is moral deformity, 
and not moral beauty, that is going to disappear. 
These are doomed, and their days are numbered ; 
and I will here read part of the burial service 
over them prophetically: "Earth to earth, ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust." But the true, the good, the 
beautiful are everlasting. The Gospel is the grandest 
truth, the greatest good, the most transcendent and 
beautiful revelation ever given to man ; and therefore 
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it cannot perish. " The word of the Lord endureth 
for ever." 

Again, we have the old promise of the Holy Ghost, 
which is given in a hundred different ways in the Bible, 
but the quintessence of it is all this — " I will pour out 
My Spirit upon all flesh." A great man in Germany 
— ^perhaps the greatest man, upon the whole, Germany 
ever produced — when he was dying and passing away 
to that state concerning which he had wondered so 
much, said as his last words — " More light ! more 
light ! *' The light was then filling the chamber ; but, 
alas ! poor man, the dimness of death had fallen upon 
his eyes, and he could not see the brilliant shining of 
the light. The nineteenth century is asking for evi- 
dence. " More light ! more light ! " is the cry of the 
age. Brethren, it is not more external evidence that 
is needed, but more internal illumination, more power 
of spiritual vision in the minds of men. The light is 
here in divine plenitude. It springs up from the 
wonderful Gospel ; it is seen in the exalted character 
of Jesus Christ ; it is manifest in His superhuman 
works ; it streams down upon us from the grace of His 
love ; it is seen in the tenderness, truth, and grace of 
our holy religion. No ; I say that it is not more ex- 
ternal evidence that is needed, but more spiritual 
illumination. The quintessence of all is this : *' I 
will pour out My Spirit upon all flesh"— old and 
young, Jew and Gentile, philosopher and peasant. 
These shall see the light of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ. Brethren ; Christianity is 
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either superhuman and supernatural, or it is nothing. 
It is based on supernatural facts ; it is carried on to its 
prosperity and end by a supernatural power. You 
would not level the mountains of Europe, and bring 
them down on an equality with the plains ! Let the 
Alps remain. Poetic inspiration dwells there. The 
Bhone and the Bhine are bom there. The snow- 
capped mountains give us to understand what the 
sense of sublimity is. They are there to receive the 
first kiss of the sun in the morning, and its last smile 
at night. I protest against levelling the miracles of 
Christianity, and making the whole Gospel on a level 
•—a mere plain place like the flats of Holland or of 
France. No, brethren, the incarnation shall be there ^ 
the miracles in the life of Christ shall be there ; 
the resurrection from the dead shall be there; the 
ascension into heaven against the laws of gravity shall 
be there. Christianity makes its way in the world by 
the coming of the Spirit of God into contact with the 
spirits of men. It is brought about by the waves of 
the ocean of infinity touching the bright shore of the 
human spirit. '^ I will pour out My Spirit upon all 
flesh.'' All men shall see the light of the glory of God 
in the {{u^e of Jesus Christ. Then there will be no 
more talk about evidence ; the Gospel will be its own 
evidence when people's hearts are changed. When 
snow covers the land, and icicles glitter in the house 
eaves, and the northern blast blows, and the frost fills 
the dense night air, and the wintry chill is at your 
heart, and superstitious fears flit, phantom-like, through 
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your mind, you need no proof, on a night like that, 
that the warmth of home is pleasant. You open your 
door and enter your dwelling, and shut out the wind, 
and you see a cheering fire burning in the grate ; you 
gaze upon your wife's face, and you look up6n your 
beautiful children, and you do not want any evidence 
that the place is pleasant. So God will bring men 
into the sacred enclosure of Christ's influence. The 
Spirit of God will change the hearts of men. They 
shall breathe the genial atmosphere of heavenly love, 
and they shall know the truth ; for '' he that believeth 
hath the witness in himself." Christianity has lived 
in spite of the most determined opposition. It is allied 
to everything good in the world, and God has promised 
to interfere, to interpose, in the affairs of His king- 
dom. Therefore I say its progress shall continue ; the 
increase shall go on until God's holy purpose has been 
accomplished. 

I wonder, brethren, at your patience ; but bear with 
me for a very short time. 

The progress is not rapid. But let the Church of 
God calm her heart. Brethren, let us learn to wait 
and work. And, above all things, let us not be afraid. 
^'He that believeth shall not make haste." Gt)d's 
method is upward progress, and that upward progress 
is slow in its development. But the progress is certain, 
and the end is sure. There is in the Bevelation a vivid 
picture of the old natural state of humanity imder the 
reign of sin, and of the new spiritual state of humanity 
under the reign of Christ. Some portions of the great 
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picture are terrible to behold. Ignorance, sin, vice, war, 
famine, pestilence, tyranny, oppression, persecution, 
and blasphemy are exhibited here in strong poetic 
language. The sun and the moon are darkened ; the 
bottomless pit is opened, and its black, sulphurous 
smoke spreads over the world. There are earthquakes 
beneath, thunders above, and flashes of lightning to 
make the darkness visible. There is a monstrous 
beast, with seven heads and ten horns, which rises out 
of the sea. The foolish nations wonder at the power 
of the beast, and worship him. Unclean spirits, slimy 
and loathsome as frogs, creep forth from their hiding- 
places, and revel in the confusion. But judgments fall 
upon the world. Hail and fire, mingled with blood, 
are rained down from the angry heavens, and the wail- 
ing voice of some pitying angel is heard amid the 
frowning clouds above, saying, "Woe! woe! to the 
inhabitants of the earth.'' The vision is tragic beyond 
measure — ^and rightly so, for the history of our world 
is indeed a tragedy — a story tq bring tears into a man's 
eyes — a story to bring great sorrow and pity into a 
man's heart. The history of the world has a little 
epitome in the history of every one of you. Burying 
your father before you left the country was not a 
comedy; receiving your mother's blessing when she 
said, " My boy, I am dying ! I am dying ! God bless 
thee, my son!" — no comedy was that. When you 
looked down upon the open grave, and gazed for the 
last time upon that which contained the dear form that 
gave you existence — no comedy was that. God ! 
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God ! show this immense congregation here that life 
is solemn^ earnest, grand, tragic, like the history of the 
world. 

Well ; let us mark the end of the great tragedy. 
The beast has vanished ; the hissing of the unclean spirits 
has been silenced ; the dragon — that old serpent called 
the Devil and Satan — is bound ; the tempest has ceased ; 
the thunders are hushed ; the smoke and the clouds are 
swept away ; the light shines, and the pinnacles of the 
New Jerusalem come forth to view. This New Jeru- 
salem is Paradise and city in one ; the river of the 
water of life flows through it ; the tree of life grows 
there, and its branches are wet with the silver spray of 
the crystal stream. Life is blessed in that city. There 
shall be no more curse, there shall be no more sorrow, 
neither crying nor pain. For (and perhaps this is the 
tenderest little sentence in the whole Bible— one of 
the greatest geniuses bom in these islands said he could 
never read it without a tear in his eye) — " God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes." What is this ? 
The new spiritual civiKsation. The old natural state 
of sin and misery is changed into the spiritual state of 
holiness and joy. '^ Behold, the tabernacle of God is 
with men, and He will be their God ; and God Him- 
self shall be with them, and they shall be His people." 
After that shall come the triumphant anthem, " The 
kingdoms of this world have become the kingdoms of 
our Lord and His Christ : The Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth, and he shall reign for ever and ever." The 
anthem shall break forth in the east like the opening 
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of the morning ; it shall come back from the west in 
waves of joy ; it shall pass down from the norths and 
come up from the south ; it shall ascend from the earth 
and peal down from the heavens above — " Hallelujah ! 
The Lord God Omnipotent reigneth, and He shall 
reign for ever and ever ! " " That is not first which 
is spiritual^ but that which is natural ; and afterward 
that which is spiritual'' 



YE AEE COMPLETE IN HIM. 

« And ye are oomf>lete in Him, which is the head of all principalitj 
and power." — Col. li. 10. 

JESUS CHEIST is the one infalUble Guide and 
Teacher of His Ohurcli. Wliat He has revealed 
by His own words and works, and by the words of His 
apostles and prophets, is Truth. Our speculations con- 
cerning spiritual matters are but conjectures, for before 
our clearest vision there hangs a haze of uncertainty. 
The traditions of men cannot be depended upon ; coun- 
cils, synods, and priesthoods may beUeve and propagate 
error, but Christ hath "the words of eternal life*' — 
true, luminous, and infallible. Elsewhere you are 
treading on the deceptive sand which yields beneath 
your feet, or on the treacherous marsh which by an 
appearance of solidity lures you to proceed, and then 
trembles and sinks under your weight. His teaching 
alone places you on the rock, firm, immovable, and 
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everlasting. '* The word of the Lord endureth for 
ever." Ancient mariners sailed by the light of the 
stars ; from the stormy bosom of the ocean they looked 
to the distant heavens for direction ; while the firma- 
ment was clear they were safe, but when clouds inter- 
vened dangers beset their path. So, taking the words 
of the Lord Jesus for your guidance, you shall cross 
the sea of life in safety and reach the heavenly shore ; 
but if you allow hulnan philosophy, science, or tradi- 
tion, if you permit priesthoods, ceremonies, or sacra- 
ments to come between your mind and the light of 
His teaching, your course must be perilous, and your 
progress uncertain, for He, and He only, is " The way, 
the truth, and the life/' 

Jesus Christ is also the Head of the Church by the 
possession of absolute authority. He alone has the 
right to command us in spiritual things. We honour 
the Christian Fathers who lived in the early morning 
of the Gospel day ; we love the names of saints, re- 
formers, and martyrs, whose lives were heavenly in a 
world of sin, who fought nobly against the powers of 
evil, who braved the cruel tyranny of the world and the 
black terrors of death in the service of God. Call them 
great men if you will, read their writings, admire their 
bold daring and their adventurous spirit, be inspired 
by their example, clothe them with the immortality of 
fame, and let no cruel blast cause the flowers to wither 
upon their graves ; but do not make them forcfe to rule 
over us. "0;«« is our Master, even Christ." He is the 
Lord of conscience, the King of men, and God has 
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given Him " to be Head over all things to the Cliurcli/' 
The constitution of His person qualifies Him for this 
spiritual throne : " They shall call His name Em- 
manuel, God with us." Divine knowledge, wisdom, 
and power dwell in Him united to tenderest human 
sympathies, and a heart that is ''touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities." As the cloud is made 
transparent by the light that shines upon it, and the 
light is softened by the cloud through which it passes, 
80 our human nature is glorified in Christ by its union 
with the Divine, and the divine glory, which no man 
can see and live, is subdued, so that we can look upon 
it as it shines " in the face of Jesus Christ." More- 
over, He loved us, and gave Himself for us — " pur- 
chased the Church with His own blood " — and therefore 
claims it as His own. His people are made willing 
subjects by the power of His Spirit ; the highest free- 
dom they desire is to be His servants, their chief 
ambition is to do His will, their deepest, strongest, 
and most enduring love is reserved for Him ; and they 
unite in saying, "Thou art the King of Glory, O 
Christ ; Thou art the Everlasting Son of the Father." 
The spiritual increase of the Church is derived from 
Him. Growth is a law of life — the harvest is pro- 
duced from the living seed, the tree adds to its 
strength from year to year, the feeble child attains to 
the perfection of manhood, small wandering tribes of 
men become powerful nations. This is true also with 
regard to the soul. Religion means spiritual progress, 
advancement in holiness, an increase of knowledge. 
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faitby love^ humility^ seU-denial, service, and force and 
beauty of character ; a change " from glory to glory/' 
a ^'growing up into Him in all things, who is the 
Head, even Christ/* Be not content with the past, for 
what is there in ihat to satisfy you P Does your am- 
bition rise no higher than the wavering faith, the 
half-love, the broken obedience, and the imperfect 
service of the years gone by P What you find there is 
an intention rather than a purpose realised — a crude 
outline, and not a finished work — ^a promise waiting its 
fulfilment. But for our spiritual growth, as for all 
other things, we are dependent upon Ohrist ; it can be 
secured alone by union with Him. '^ I am the vine, 
ye are the branches : he that abideth in Me, and I in 
him, the same bringeth forth much fruit : for without 
Me ye can do nothing.'' From Him cometh the 
<< nourishment/' the vital and energising influences, 
which enable us to '' increase with the increase of 
God/' Streams of life flow and circulate through the 
creation ; and if the slenderest plant be rooted in the 
earth, and thus connected with the vast and wonderful 
life-system of the imiverse, it shall grow and bear 
fruit and attain to the perfection of its nature, but 
without this connection it must wither, shrink, die, and 
disappear from the earth. Christ is the life of human 
souls. Beject Him, sever yourself from Him, and you 
are '' cast forth as a branch, and are withered ; and men 
gather them, and cast them into the fire, and they are 
burned." Be imited to Him by faith and love and 
sympathy; press forward through the vulgar crowd 
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of worldly cares, and the not less intrusive and con- 
fusing multitude of intellectual doubts, speculations, 
philosophies, systems of theology, and the cumbrous 
religious ceremonies which men have invented; and 
touch the Kving, loving Christ, and a Divine virtue 
shall pass into your soul, whereby you shall grow and 
be made " perfect and entire, wanting nothing," 

These things being so, the teaching that has a 
tendency to draw us away from Christ and to hinder 
our communion with Him is to be rejected. 

The Apostle in this chapter warns the Colossians 
against errors which would have this effect upon their 
minds. The things he names are still in the world, 
and his advice is now as needful as ever. Error lives 
long, and is not easily extinguished. When the 
sword of 

<' Michael from the annoury of God " 
fell upon Satan, it wounded him, 

« but the ethereal substance closed 

Not long divisible 

for spirits that live throughout 

Vital in every part 

Cannot but by annihilating die." 

This is an apt symbol of the mysterious power of error. 
It may be wounded, even trampled in the dust and 
buried ; but it has its resurrection seasons, and while 
the Church is rejoicing that the enemy has been de- 
stroyed, it comes forth, like a giant refreshed by long 
sleep, and returns, clothed in new array, again to 
trouble the world. 
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< 
Let us tlimk awhile of the teaching against which 

llie Apostle warned the early Ohristians. 

I. They were in danger from philosophy. '^Beware 
lest any man spoil you through philosophy and yain 
deceit/' This word properly denotes the love or desire 
of wisdom. If philosophers bear in mind the import 
of their own name it will make and keep them humble, 
for it means not that they do know, but that they detire 
knowledge ; not that they are wise, but that they seek 
wisdom. 

St. Paul does not speak against the loTe of knowledge 
and wisdom, for this love is an instinct of the human 
mind, and is as natural to us as the desire for food. It 
is the himger of the mind. Neither did he suppose 
that the Gospel had anything to fear from the increase 
of knowledge* False religions may thrive in the atmo- 
sphere of ignorance, like those birds which shun the light 
of day, and leave their hiding-places only when dark- 
ness covers the land ; but the pure Christianity of the 
New Testament resembles the eagle which delights in 
the noonday splendotir, and looks the sun in its face. 

Be philosophers if you will ; read the book of nature 
to the last sentence in the wondrous volume ; analyse 
matter, and resolve it into its first elements ; dip deep 
among the rocks, and make them tell their ancient 
story; "lift up your eyes on high" and study the 
revolving heavens ; enter the temple of the mind and 
read the mystic writings on its walls ; and the Gospel 
will not suffer from the discoveries you may make in 
those or any other regions. The advancement of 
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knowledge can no more discredit the Divine revelation 
than the finding of new planets can extinguish the sun 
or prove his light unnecessary. The Gospel shall remain 
for ever among the sciences of men as the sun among 
the stars — ^the light, the life, and the hope of humanity. 
But the philosophy to which the Apostle refers is 
the vain and bewildering theories of men concerning 
God and His purposes, and man and his destiny. The 
speculations of the human mind concerning the Divine 
Being are not of great value, for He is found, not by 
our searching, but by His own revealing. He has made 
Himself known to us in Jesus Christ, '^ for in Him 
dwelleth aU the fulness of the Gh>dhead bodily ; *' and 
we must not be drawn away from this manifesta- 
tion to search for Him in the thick darkness by the 
feeble light of human philosophy. Extinguish the 
light which Christ has imparted and hold in your 
hand the torch of philosophy, and then gaze steadfastiy 
into the black expanse before you. What can you 
make of it P You will behold the many gods of the 
ancient heathen, or the no-Gbd of the modem atheist ; 
or with the fatalist you will see senseless power and 
blind necessity ; or like the materialist you will per- 
ceive nothing but matter, organic and inorganic ; or it 
may be that the vision of the idealistic pantheist will 
pass before your mind, revealing naught but spirit- 
one infinite, imcreated, and eternal Spirit, manifesting 
Himself to Himself in different ways. '' Canst thou 
by searching find out God P Canst thou find out the 
Almighty unto perfection P" "Clouds and darkness 
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are round about Him." " No man hatli seen God at 
anytime, the only begotten Son, which is in the bosom 
of the Father, He hath declared Him." 

Three things are certain : first, man must have a 
religion — it is the deepest want of his nature ; secondly, 
he cannot discover a satisfying religion for himself, as 
is proved by the spiritual history of the race; and 
thirdly, that therefore he should receive thankfully and 
with joy the revelation of Jesus Christ, and permit no 
human philosophy to mingle with its light nor obscure 
its divine glory. You should judge of all religious 
teaching by the influence it has upon your mind with 
regard to the Saviour. Does it lower your estimation 
of Him, or cause your faith in Him to waver and 
faiat, or make y/ou less zealous in His service, or 
weaken your desire for His fellowship ? If so, then it 
is to be avoided, although it may be advanced with the 
dignity of learning, the power of eloquence, and the 
fascination of a new discovery ; for it draws you away 
from " Christ who is our life," and acts upon your soul 
as the freezing winds of the north upon trees in 
blossom, depriving you of faith, hope, and Christian 
joy. Therefore, "beware lest any man spoil you 
through philosophy and vain deceit." 

II, The second source of danger named by the 
Apostle is " The traditions of men." 

By tradition we mean some doctrine, custom, or pre- 
cept not named in the Word of God. The Jews sup- 
posed that two classes of laws were delivered to Moses : 
one was recorded ia the Old Testament, and the other 
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preserved and transmitted from age to age by word of 
mouth. Those of the latter class, which are exceedingly 
numerous, and mostly trifling and absurd, have been 
collected, and may be found in the Talmud. There 
were religious teachers among the Colossians who 
mingled these Jewish traditions and oriental philosophy 
with the truths of the Gospel ; and St. Paul regarded 
such teaching as injurious to the spiritual life of the 
Church, and hence uttered his warning. 

The belief in tradition is not yet extinct. The Greek 
and Boman Churches receive it as a rule of faith in 
theology and religion, and assert its authority as well as 
that of the Bible. And other Churches, which have a 
right to be considered more pure and enlightened, are 
not entirely free from the same influence. There are 
traditional systems of spiritual truth which you are 
expected to receive. Able and earnest men of other 
generations melted, as it were, the doctrines of religion, 
and cast them into moulds of their own creation. The 
doctrines are divine, but the moulds are human. The 
Gospel bears the same relation to these forms as the 
painting to the frame in which it is set; you may 
change the frame to answer your own purpose, but 
must not efface a single feature, or line, or shade of 
colouring from the great painting itself. Indeed, 
perhaps it would be better if there were no frame at 
all, and that this divine picture were simply unfolded 
before the minds of men, trusting to its inherent power 
and beauty for the desired impression. 

There is also a traditional mode of speech wherewith 
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you must clothe the truth, or be suspected, if not of 
heresy, at least of a strong tendency towards forbidden 
ground. In theory you may be told that no authority 
is recognised but the "Word of God, but in praotice[you 
are made to feel that you cannot with impunity disre- 
gard 5' the traditions of men/' Holy, pure-minded, 
self-denying, and enlightened men, who receive the 
Gospel with all their heart and soul, and have not a 
gleam of hope for present or eternal good save that 
which comes to them through Jesus Christ, are some- 
times treated in a manner that is sorrowfully inconsis- 
tent with the precepts of the New Testament, the spirit 
of the Gospel, and the genius of our religion, because 
they dare to think their own thoughts, speak their 
own words, and will not bow to the authority of human 
traditions. '' My brethren, these things ought not so 
to be.'' If you are timid, and afraid to leave the boat, 
that is no reason why you should dislike your brother, 
who, having a firmer faith, a more enterprising spirit, 
and diviner impulses, steps out upon the waves, and 
walks upon the sea that he may the sooner meet and 
welcome the Saviour. 

Tradition at best is a most uncertain guide. It may 
be a real pillar of fire lighting your path across the 
desert, but most assuredly it often is nothiag better 
than an ignis fatum^ bewildering the imagination and 
alluring the mind away from the truth. It dwells in 
the hazy borderland, where truth seems to melt into 
fiction and fiction strives to transform itself into truth, 
and no dependence can be placed on its testimony. 
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Generally it oontams a small soul of reality in a large 
body of mytli and fable. As the clear mountain stream 
becomes impure before it reaches tbe ocean, so what 
was once a true word receives in the course of ages 
such additions from the ignorance and folly of men as 
to become untrue, a thing not to be trusted, and not 
to be received without doing violence to the reason 
with which God has endued us. We have the words 
of th« Lord Jesus, the Gospel which the apostles 
preached, the glorious and everlasting Gospel which 
cannot pass away ; and our faith should rest in that, 
and not in the &iry tales of Jewish, Boman, or Pro- 
testant traditions. '^ Ye are complete in Him.'' 

III. St. Paul also protested against the endeavours 
of the Jewish teachers to make the sacred rites and 
sacred seasons of the former dispensation binding upon 
the Colossian Church. '' Let no man therefore judge 
you in meat, or in drink, or in respect of an holyday, 
or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath days : which 
are a shadow of things to come ; but the body is of 
Christ.'' The things signified by the ceremonies of the 
law, the substance and the reality, were given to them ; 
therefore they were not to put their trust in the shadow. 

Many people are still Jewish in their feelings about 
the ceremonies, sacraments, and sacred seasons of re- 
ligion. To many the Lord's Day is still the Jewish 
Sabbath instituted by Moses, and to insist on contra- 
dicting this idea of it is to them like an attempt to 
destroy its sanctity. Yet it is evident from the name 
given to it in the New Testament that the apostles 
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regarded it as a separate day^, and can we fear that its 
sanctity should be destroyed while we look upon it as 
commemorating the resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the deadP Think you that the event which brought 
to light Ufe and immortaUty shaU be effaced from the 
memory of the Church ? You may as well ask, can 
the sun be blotted out from the firmament? The 
great uprising is engraved upon her heart, and long as 
the world shall last her children will meet and worship, 
and say, " The Lord is risen indeed." Moreover, its 
necessity for us cannot be overrated. Men cannot 
always exist in the enchanted circle of worldly business; 
they need a day when they may step out of it, possess 
their own souls again, rest, meditate, and pray. May 
these sacred seasons never become obsolete ! They are 
refreshing springs in the desert of life, poetic verses 
in the dry essay of the year, resting-places on the way 
to eternity, and foretastes of the '^ Saint's Everlasting 
Kest.'^ Keep the Lord's Day then, not as a Jewish 
Sabbath, but as a time for holy communion with God ; 
and in so doing derive your authority, not from Moses, 
but from Christ. 

Baptism as set forth in the New Testament is beau- 
tiful, significant, and instructive. It acknowledges 
our imperfection and sinfulness, symbolises the puri- 
fying influences of the Holy Spirit, and puts a seal on 
the baptized, testifying that he belongs to Christ. But 
when people attribute to baptism a regenerating power, 
and regard it as creating a relation which in fact it 
only recognises, they mistake the sign for the thing 
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signified, and convert a simple ordinance into a fruitful 
source of error. 

The Lord's Supper also, regarded in its simplicity, 
is an impressive representation of the Eedeemer's 
sufferings, and a most vivid expression of His won- 
derful love to men. There is in it historical evidence 
of the truth of the Gospel, for if it did not originate 
with Christ, where and when was it instituted P Men 
have built cities, temples, and monuments to keep 
their names in the memory of the world, but cities fall 
into ruins, temples and monuments crumble into dust 
— the noblest works of man are blotted out by the 
heavy hand of time. Therefore our Saviour ordained 
for His memorials the productions of nature that will 
last as long as the world. His disciples were com- 
manded to eat bread and drink wine in remembrance 
of Him. Penetrate to the spiritual meaning which 
imderlies these material objects, bread and wine, and 
you will understand what Christ is to your souls, feel 
your dependence upon His great sacrifice, realise your 
imion with Him and with each other, and this supper 
of His sorrow will lead your hearts and desires to the 
" Marriage Supper of the Lamb " — ^when " the whole 
family in heaven and earth '^ shall meet together in 
our Father's Kingdom. But when the idea of spiritual 
magic is brought into this ordinance, and it is pre- 
tended that by some strange priestly power the bread 
and the wine are changed into the body and blood of 
Christ, the supper, instead of being helpful to piety, 
becomes a stumbling-block and an offence. 
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lY. In the last place, the Apostle warned the Colos- 
sians against the worship of angels. 

''Let no man beguile yon of your reward in a 
voluntary humility and worshipping of angels, in- 
truding into those things which he hath not seen, 
vainly puffed up by his fleshly mind/' 

It may seem strange to say that it is necessary 
to speak against this in England to-day ; but alas I it 
is too eyident that the old error of angel-worship is 
being reyived in this country. The Pantheon at 
Itome has been converted into a Christian church, and 
the transformation is suggestive, for as in the Pantheon 
many gods were worshipped, so in the Roman Church 
saints, angels, and the mother of Christ take their 
place. I bear no false witness in speaking thus, for if 
prayer, adoration, and praise constitute worship, then 
are they worshipped. The honour and worship actually 
and practically paid in that church to angels and 
saints does by very far exceed that paid to Christ, its 
Head. Throughout Papal Europe the worship of 
Christ among the body of the middle and lower orders 
is fast becoming obliterated and supplanted by that of 
His Mother. It was an error to think that we in 
England had done with this Church for ever, for at 
this present time she is spreading an immense network 
of colleges, convents, communities of men, churches, 
chapels, and priests over the length and the breadth of 
the land ; and wherever her teaching is received, there 
saints and angels are worshipped. 

Let no one make light of her attempt to regain 
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inflaence in this country, for she has marvelloiis energy 
and power. There is a charm in the very name of 
Bome ; it is a great history condensed into a word — 
it recalls the past and moves the imagination. The 
Church of Home is one within herself— one in form 
and one in spirit ; a mighty army well organised 
and perfect in discipline. Whatever dissensions may 
arise in her camp, she manages to keep a firm and 
unbroken front to the foe, leaving to Protestants the 
invidious task of illustrating the infinite divisibility of 
the Christian Church. She has antiquity on her side, 
and we all know that an ancient institution gathers 
influence, force, and reverence as the rock gathers 
moss. Her daring presumption has power over many 
minds. She stands as it were on the threshold of the 
eternal world, holding in her hand the keys of heaven. 
She listens to no arguments, but with a dogmatism that 
knows no limits she asserts and re-asserts her authority 
from age to age, without a shadow of doubt, hesitation, 
or wavering. The fine arts are pressed into her service ; 
her churches are splendid temples, adorned with the 
highest creations of genius ; her songs of praise are a 
musical entertainment, and her worship is an artistic 
performance. She thus appeals to the sensuous soul, 
and causes a deep sleep to fall upon the reason and the 
conscience. Finally, she never yields ; you may prove 
from the Scriptures that she is wrong, but it matters 
not, for she falls back upon tradition. You may show 
the tradition to be false, but again it matters not, for 
she will make tradition bend to her purpose, and 
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Scripture give forth the meaning she desires. Possess- 
ing infallibility, her authority is supreme, and doctrines 
that are absurd in themselves, and opposed to the laws 
of nature, the light of human reason, and the voice of 
Divine revelation, are to be received because they are 
advanced by her. We should avoid this Church and 
repudiate her claims. Our language to her should be 
this, " We will not receive thy * lying wonders ' and 
^ strong delusion ; ' thou shalt not stand between us 
and the pure truth of God ; thy huge black shadow 
shall not fall across our path. Begone, thou spirit of 
error ! Vanish, thou deceiving phantom ! Avaunt, 
thou ghost of the Middle Ages ! that we may behold 
*the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ.* We are * complete in Him.* " 



HOLDING FAST THE GOOD. 

A Sebkon pkbachbd at thb Citt Tbmplb, Mat 19th, 1875. 
'' Hold fast that which is good." — 1 Thbss. y. 21. 

AVOID all appearance of evil. If there be evil in 
your right hand, unclasp it; let it fall to the 
ground. It stings^ it bites, it hurts, it poisons, it kills. 
Shake it from you, as Paul did the beast from his hand 
on the heathen island. Avoid all appearance of evil. 
*' Hold fast that which is good." Clasp it, cleave to it, 
as the mariner to the rock near where he has been 
wrecked. I will apply this text to the religion of 
Jesus Christ, and my own assertion this evening is 
that religion is good, and that amid the revolutions of 
opinions which are now taking place it is your duty, 
whoever you are, to hold fast the religion of Jesus 
Christ simply because that religion is good. Generally 
speaking, ministers labour to prove it true. I will 
prove it good, and if it is good it is also true. The 
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true, the good, and the beautiful are all one. Fix 
your attention upon a great work of art; look it 
through and through, and you must see its power. 
Listen to a fine strain of music, and you must hear its 
charms. Ascend a mountain early on a clear summer 
morning, and as the little hills at your feet, wet with 
dew, stand there to wait the rising of the sun in the 
distant east, you will say, " This is, indeed, glorious." 
And better still, go out on a cloudless night, and look 
up at the stars as they smile and bow at each other, 
and twinkle across the golden streets of the city of 
G-od, and you will be overwhelmed with a sense of 
immensity, grandeur, awfulness. In this case I think 
it is not necessary to prove the power of the picture, 
the charm of the music, the glory of the sim, or the 
wonderfulness of the heavens. You simply look, see, 
feel, and know. Now, if we could only manage for 
once to go to the right standpoint to see the religion 
of Jesus Christ in the right light, in all its glory and 
grandeur and wonderfulness; if we could only see 
what it is in itself, and what it is to us in this life and 
in the life to come — ^in joy, and sorrow, and old age, 
at the marriage-altar and at the open grave — ^if we 
coxdd only see what it is in all its glory, argument 
woxdd not be needed. We should simply look upon it, 
feel its power, and say, '' This is good," and hold it 
£sMt for ever. 

By the religion of Jesus Ohrist I do not mean any 
system of theology. Theology is the word of man con- 
cerning the Word of God, and a very high word it is 
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— ^the highest word in this world. Theology is the 
highest science of all, 

" Not hanh and crabbed, as doll fools sapposo. 
But musical as is Apollo's late, 
And a perpetual feast of nectar^d sweets 
"Where no crude surfeit reigns." 

But I most distingaidi. There is a great difference 
hetween a painted landscape and a natural landscape. 
There is life in the natural landscape. The brook 
flows, the birds sing, the trees swing and sway, 
responsive to the passing wind, and the air is filled 
with a fragrance of flowers. Ciontemplating a scene 
like this, you grow young again. The genius of 
Nature enters into your soul ; you become possessed 
with the spirit of summer ; you remember the days of 
old — at least, I do — ^when as a child you ran and 
chased the butterflies in the many-flowered meadow by 
the murmuring river-side; and you banish all your 
care. That is the natural landscape; but the land- 
scape on the canvas has no life, no movement, no 
fragrance, no sound. It is a work of art, and that is 
alL Theology is comely and beautiful — a splendid 
work of art ; but it is nothing more. It lacks the 
love, the tenderness, the infinite pathos, the melody, 
and the harmony — that indescribable something that 
sends a thrill through your heart. But the religion of 
Christ is a paradise in which the Lord God has planted 
every tree beautiful to the sight and good for food, and 
the tree of life is in the midst of the garden. 

One word ought to be said at the present time, too. 
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to show that the religion of Chtist does not consist 
in imposing rites, splendid churches, altars, incense, 
priesthood, hierarchy, dim religious light, or gorgeous 
ceremony. These things have great fascination for 
many minds, but it is easily accounted for : they excite 
the imagination, they create delicious reveries, they 
cast the soul into exquisite day-dreams, and they soothe 
the conscience. Most delightful that feeling ! If these 
things do people good it is not for me to speak agaiast 
them. Leading-strings are useful for children when 
they are learning to walk, a strong oak-staff is useful 
to a feeble old man, and ceremonies and rites may be 
helpful to the feebler brethren — the weak in Christ. 
But remember, men and women, ceremonies and rites 
are not the religion of Jesus Christ. 

What is it, then ? In the first place, the religion 
of Christ is faith as opposed to infidelity — faith in God 
our Father, in our Lord Jesus Christ, who died that we 
might live — ^faith in the spiritual nature of man, and 
faith in the spirit-world wherein dwell the redeemed 
saints of God and the angels of heaven. This is our 
religion — faith in an invisible imiverse. And you 
will be pleased to observe how this faith harmonises 
with our natural instincts. We instinctively feel that 
aU that exists is not present to the bodily senses. Our 
feeling is, that somewhere inside this wonderM temple 
of the universe there is an inner temple — a holy of 
holies — filled with a glory which eye of flesh cannot 
behold ; and our desire is, as you will see if you watch 
your heart in your best moments, to enter that inner 
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temple; to behold and know what is^ and not merely 
what appears to be. Take an illustration. A little bird 
in a London cellar knows instinctively that there is an 
outer world, although he has never been there. He has 
always lived in that cellar, and the little thing in- 
stinctively longs for the liberty of the field, the forest, 
and the atmosphere ; and he is brave enough, even in 
that damp, gloomy place and in that hateful cage, to 
make some attempts at singing and flying. So it is with 
us. We feel instinctively that all is not here, that there 
is a larger, freer world ; and St. Paul spoke for the whole 
human race when he said that '^ in this tabernacle we 
groan, being burdened." Now, if you have not occa- 
sionally longed to pierce the material veil that separates 
us from the other world, and to join the dear ones 
around the throne of God — ^if you have not felt your 
soul instinctively soaring up into the clear ether, trying 
with all its might to realise the absolute and the eternal 
and the invisible, it is not very deeply you have entered 
into the mystery of existence. This is our nature. But 
infidelity says, '^ There is nothing to know, nothing to 
see ; no God, no Christ, no human soul, no angel, no 
spirit world, no inner temple. Matter is all, and all is 
matter." Well, a mole burrowing in the earth, if it 
had speech, might say, '^ There is no sun, there is no 
daylight, there are no bright worlds, there is no firma- 
ment of heaven. I, the mole, know that these things 
are mere dreama" Yet the sun, the daylight, the 
shining worlds, and the bright firmament do exist. If 
the mole only came out of the ground and looked up 
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as we do, surely it could see some glimmerings of the 
light and some rays of the glory. So I would say, 
without one atom of sarcasm or unkindness, but speak- 
ing on behalf of human nature, let men cease from 
burrowing in the earth for ever ; let them cease looking 
down. They cannot expect to find heaven underground. 
Let men follow their deepest instincts, their noblest im- 
pulses, their highest aspirations, and they will arrive 
— at what P The throne of God ! And their first act 
will be to worship Him who is from everlasting to 
everlasting. 

Yes, I say, to end this matter, our religion is 
spiritual faith which speaks after this fashion: 
** Believe in God; believe in Jesus Christ; believe 
in your own soul; believe in redemption from sin, 
from guilt, and from punishment ; and believe in the 
resurrection of the dead and the life everlasting.'^ 
This is our religion. Infidelity comes and unfolds its 
little couch, and lays it on the ground, and says to my 
soul, ** Rest there." But, ah me ! I have tried, and 
cannot. The bed is too short for my soul to stretch 
itself upon. It only reaches from the cradle here 
to the grave yonder, while my soul has desires that 
** wander through eternity." But, thank God, there 
is room in our religion. God is ; Christ is ; my soul 
is ; redemption is ; pardon is ; liberty from sin is ; and 
the glorious life eternal is. Stretch thy soul upon that 
coUch, and rest for ever ! 

While, in the first place, our religion is faith as 
opposed to infidelity, in the second place it is holiness 
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as opposed to sin. By holiness I mean all possible 
human virtues and graces — purity of heart, truthful- 
ness, temperance, uprightness, downrightness, love, 
generosity, magnanimity — all things true, good, and 
beautiful. That is holiness. Hence the Bible speaks 
of " the beauty of holiness.'* To be holy is to be equal 
to the angels. To be holy is to be in the image of 
Ood. To be holy is to be like our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Perfect holiness is spotless as the mountain snow, 
beautiful as the rainbow which trembles on the cloud. 
This is holiness ; and my assertion is that our religion 
is holiness as opposed to sin. 

Now, two things here. In the first place, the reli- 
gion of Christ demands holiness. ^' Be ye holy, for I 
am holy," saith the Lord. " Be ye perfect ; even as 
your Father in heaven is perfect." Now in this demand 
for holiness I see the wonderful possibilities of the 
soul of man. It is said that we have' descended from 
very humble ancestors. Granted ; lot that be true for 
a moment. Then there must be in our nature some 
marvellous energy. The development has been truly 
wonderful. From the poor little insignificant ascidian 
— a little sea jelly — we have passed by numerous gra- 
dations of existence, and we have arrived at what you 
see and hear. Altogether wonderful ! The thing that 
has done what we have done can do greater things. 
See what we have done. I can positively stand erect 
as you see. A goodly distance from this erect pillar 
to' the ascidian ! I will tell you more than that. I 
can turn my face upward. We can build steamers, and 
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cross the ocean against the storm. We can draw the 
lightning down from the clouds, and make it tell our 
story at the Antipodes. We can think. We can 
imagine. We can write histories and systems of phi- 
losophy, and compose beautiful poems. An enormous 
distance from here to the ascidian, is not it P Brave 
human nature I Wiry human nature ! Sturdy and 
noble human nature ! Why, this is glorious ! This 
is grand ! And the development has not ceased. I 
have not told you all that we are even now. Account 
for it as you will, I can pass through material 
things. I can leave you and this beautiful church 
behind me. I can turn aside from the material 
universe, as the Hebrew high priest turned aside 
the curtain between the holy place and the Holy of 
Holies, and in my poor humble way I can pass within 
the veil, lay my tiny hand on the omnipotent Hand of 
my Father, and 'I can humbly say, " Dear Father, I 
believe ; Father, Thy will be done ; Father, I am thy 
child ; Father, I love Thee, I trust Thee, I hope in 
Thee.'' Is that not an enormous distance from the 
ascidianP Brethren, the end is not yet. From the 
ascidian we have become human ; from the human we 
shall become divine. We have attained to the image 
of the human ; we shall attain to the image of the 
divine. We shall be holy as God is holy. Is not our 
religion good P You ask me where it came from. What 
matters it where it came from P Here it is I Isit not 
good P I have seen an artist look with admiring eyes 
on a rude block of coarse marble, survey it, look round 
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it, and look under it. He seems to be in love witli the 
marble ; he takes it into his studio, and he cuts and 
carves and pares until that rude thing is transformed 
into the image of a man, a majestic statue, and it is 
placed in the king's palace, and everybody who sees 
the statue speaks of the genius and power of the artist. 
And it is quite right to laud and praise genius wherever 
it is found. But something must be said for the marble 
which has had the power of being thus transformed. 
So it is here. Very wonderful is the work of God 
upon the human soul. I bow down in reverence and 
worship when I think how the Divine Artist trans- 
forms from glory k) glory, even as by the Spirit of 
the Lord, the sinful soul of man. But something ought 
to be said for that soul too, which has the capacity, 
and the power, and the quality of being thus changed. 
The cloud in itself is dull, heavy, leaden ; but it has 
the wonderful power of receiving the light of the sun; 
and then the dull, heavy, leaden thing, permeated and 
saturated with light, floats through space, rich in gold 
and fringed with silver. Our minds, our souls, are 
broken, fallen (as the divines say), sinful and guilty; 
animal also, to a deep degree ; but they have the power 
of receiving the light of heaven ; and we may be per- 
meated by the holiness of God, as the broken clouds 
that drift in the calm atmosphere on a fine summer 
day are filled with the light of the sun. This is our 
religion. It demands holiness ; and it thus reveals to 
us the wonderfulness of our own nature. 

In the next place, not only does our religion demand 
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holiness, but it gives us a sure promise of attaining it. 
It is said that the Church of Christ shall be Tc^ithout 
spot or wrinkle, or any such thing. I would trace the 
outlines of the grand divine purpose. First, He loved 
us — ^loved us with an all-embracing love. He loved us 
with a free, eternal, changeless love. Loving us so He 
spared not his own Son, but delivered Him up for us 
all. Altogether beautiful! In the third place He 
sends His own Spirit into our hearts to illumine the 
intellect, to refine the conscience, to elevate the affec- 
tions, to transform our nature. And this is not all. I 
am so glad to talk about this. I really wish I could 
talk about it so as to make your hearts feel it. He 
loved us. He gave His Son for us ; His Spirit is here in 
us, preparing us for something higher. And I wiU 
tell you what He will do when His blessed work is 
complete : He will take us to Himself. You may have 
a son in a distant country ; you receive letters from 
him ; perhaps you converse with men who have seen 
him in that far-off land. But vou are not satisfied ; 
you want him home again, to see his face, and to fall 
on his neck and kiss him. This is an illustration of 
what the Almighty Father desires in regard to His 
own children. He is not content without us. He wants 
to clasp us in His eternal arms. Is not this religion 
good ? Ask not now where it came from. Judge it 
on its merits for once. Does it not give your spirit a 
glorious horizon— room to play in? 

Our religion is faith as opposed to infidelity, and it 
is holiness as opposed to sin. In the third place it is 
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love, practical goodness^ self-deniali as opposed to 
selfishness. Selfishness is hateful everywhere. I will 
give you two examples of selfishness. I should like 
to paint the thing as it is, in all its ugliness. A man 
going from Jerusalem to Jericho fell among thieves— 
a very common thing in our world in every place. 
They stripped him of his raiment, they wounded 
him, and left him half dead. A priest came that way, 
dressed in his ofBcial garb. He looked at the man 
wounded and dying, and he passed by on the other 
side. The priest was a holy man, and doubtless going 
on some holy errand, and could not wait to take a poor 
dying man to an inn. This is selfishness. It passes 
by on the other side ; it avoids the inconvenience of 
sympathy. It says with Cain, "Am I my brother's 
keeper ? " Take another instance from the Word of 
God. The shepherds of Lot and Abraham quarrelled. 
It became necessary for the uncle and the nephew to 
separate. Abraham said to Lot, " Choose for thyself. 
There must be no strife between me and thee. We 
are brethren, and the Canaanites are in the land. 
Choose for thyself. If thou wilt take the left hand I 
will go to the right/' Lot lifted up his eyes, and saw 
all the plain of Jordan which was well watered, even 
as the garden of the Lord; and Lot chose that. 
Abraham was an aged man. Lot was a young man 
compared to him. If there had been any nobleness in 
Lot he would have said, " My dear uncle and my kind 
protector, in the uplands water is scarce. I am young 
and able to fight with difficulties better than you can. 
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My dear uncle, I will go to the uplands, ^ou take 
the plains of the Jordan, where water is plentiful." 
But no ; selfishness was in his heart, and he said to 
his aged uncle, *' I will take the well- watered plain of 
Jordan and you go to the uplands." That again was 
selfishness. It is ever the same. Selfishness will at 
all times take the best unto itself. Selfishness will 
construct its own tent strong and warm, and leave you 
shivering in the bitter blast of winter. Selfishness 
will array itself in purple and fine linen and fare 
sumptuously every day, and you may ask in vain for 
the crumbs that fall from its table. Selfishness will 
say, as it once said in France, " Let the people eat 
grass." In one word, selfishness will take the best 
and all the best, and you may gather up the remainder 
if you can find it. 

Now turn to our religion. " Bear ye one another's 
burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ." That is our 
religion. It were easy to take up more time than you 
can aflFord to speak of our burdens, "We all labour, we 
are all heavy laden. The infinite burden of life has been 
laid upon our shoulders. Oh, it is hard to bear ! " We 
are of yesterday, and know nothing." The burden of 
ignorance is upon us. Sometimes we meet with bias]: 
disappointments, and all our prospects are shattered. 
There are manifold cares and anxieties and flutterings 
of the human bosom, which cannot be put into words. 
Sometimes we are called, as I have been more than 
once, to look for months on what was dear as life to us 
fading, withering, and dying in our presence. A burden 
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of fear is upon us. We are like men travelling in a 
great forest in a strange country, afraid lest their own 
footsteps may awaken the wild beasts that sleep around 
them. We perform the journey of life anticipating evil 
to come. The mystery — ^the dark mystery — of death 
is before us. Now Christianity comes upon the scene, 
and says, ^'Bear one another's burdens. Love one 
another, and bear one another's burdens. Help one 
another, sympathise with one another, cheer one another. 
Do not be selfish." Shall the fountain keep back its 
water P Shall the flower withhold its fragrance P Shall 
the tree consume its fruit P Shall the sun gather up 
the Shekinah of its own glory, and using it yonder for 
some selfish purpose, leave the earth in cold and dark- 
ness P Oh, men ! shall not man sympathise with his 
brother P Shall man not help his brother man in dis- 
tress to bear his burden P That is Christianity. 

Now, as selfishness is hateful, self-denial is admirable. 
It has the commendation of all men in all lands. Do 
you remember the story of Leonidas of old and his 
three hundred Spartans at the pass of ThexmopylsBp 
It has been told many, many times, but it will never 
lose its charm — ^at least I find it fragrant still. You 
recollect how the king and his three hundred, when 
treachery had done its hateM work, and when the 
morning sacrifices foretold the approach of death, re- 
mained in that narrow pass, and how they all died save 
one in a generous, heroic effort to roll back the cruel 
human deluge that threatened to overwhelm Greece. 
Beautiful story of self-denial, self-sacrifice, and patriot- 
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ism ! I will give you another little scene, the like of 
which you see every day. A inan falls overboard and 
is sinking rapidly, and a brave young fellow sees the 
peril, and hesitates not to plunge into the deep water 
to save the sinking man. There are many spectators, 
but no one, except that brave youth, has courage enough 
to go into those deep waters to save the stranger. But 
although they have not courage to do it themselves, 
they have the ability to admire him. As the bold 
swimmer struggles there amid the waves there is not a 
dry eye on board the ship ; and when the rescuer and 
the rescued, both exhausted, reach the boat, the spec- 
tators clap their hands for joy, in admiration of the 
noble youth who imperilled his own life to save another 
man, and that man a stranger. Is not it beautiful ? 
From these examples try to rise to the sublime self- 
denial of Jesus Christ. " He loved us and gave Him- 
self for us." "He died, the just for the unjust, to 
bring us to God.'* He stood in the pass to roll back 
the infernal deluge of sin that threatened to drown the 
human race. He plunged into the abyss of agony and 
death to save a drowning world. Nay, I can put it, I 
think, in a better way. England gets much of its rain 
from the west. The great clouds rise up from the 
Atlantic Ocean, and slowly start on their journey up 
towards your English counties. On their way, passing 
over the Welsh hills, they send occasionally beautiful 
fine little showers of rain, as much as to say, " We are 
not now going to give you a great rain, but we will 
remember you another day." And they reach the Vale 
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of Glamorgan, the garden of Wales, as it is called. 
They send down another gentle shower, as a kind of 
promise of what is to be. But when they arrive over 
the broad plains and open fields of England they seem 
to stop, and look down with a kind of pity upon the 
parched land. The great train of the heaven is arrested^ 
and the rain begins to fall, and then descends in torrents 
for hours. At last it stops all at once, and the sun 
again shines. Look up ! The cloud has vanished, it 
has melted, it has given itself away. Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, on His way to Calvary, sent down gentle showers 
upon an old blind man there, and a sick man yonder, 
and a lame man in another place. He spoke kind words 
to a broken heart. He healed a wounded bosom, He 
comforted Mary and Martha, and He looked in kindly 
fcishion upon all. These were the gentle showers by 
the way. At last the cloud came over Calvary. He 
died for us. The great cloud melted, vanished. He 
gave Himself away I 

Self-denial — its incarnation in our Divine Master — 
this is our religion. A man without any self-denial 
cannot be a Christian. 

In the fourth place, it is hope and joy as opposed to 
despair. It is faith as opposed to infidelity; it is 
holiness as opposed to sin; it is love and practical 
goodness as opposed to selfishness ; it is hope and joy 
as opposed to despair. The natural language of de- 
spair is this, " Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die.'' I assert that this is the natural cry that arises 
from modern materialism. There is no God and 
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Father in heayen to care for us. We are a family of 
helpless and homeless orphans. We are voyagers in a 
crazy ship on a wild and stormy sea, without a com- 
pass or captain, sailing whence we know not, whither 
we know not. To pass from mystery through mystery 
into mystery, is the fate of man ; and there is not a 
word of explanation. The world formed itself. Matter 
is from everlasting. Its atoms and its molecules had 
in them marvellous forces— chemical affinity, attraction , 
repulsion. After much selecting and rejecting and 
wild confusion they came together, arranged them- 
selves, and gradually the world as we now behold it 
was formed — ^formed without a God, formed without 
a superintending mind. Verily, great are molecules ! 
Great also is chemical affinity ! 

It is not true that there is an intelligent spirit in 
man. There is no intelligence, no voluntary move- 
ment anywhere. The universe is only a huge auto- 
maton, moved by forces. Man is only organised 
matter. There is no world to come. When we die 
we are dissolved — that is all. The organised matter 
is disorganised. The Uving protoplasms become dead 
protoplasms. The prophets, who fought so nobly, have 
been dissolved. The apostles, who asked nothing from 
the world but liberty to do good, have been dissolved. 
The reformers, who spent their lives to elevate their 
fellow-men, have been dissolved. The martyrs, who 
died that the truth might live, have been dissolved. 
The great statesmen, who laboured for the civilisation 
of the race, have been dissolved. The philosophers, 
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who explored the mystic chambers of Nature and 
brought to light her hidden treasures, have been dis- 
solved. The poets, the sons of genius, who caught 
sweet music in the stir of the forces and brought it to 
us to cheer our life, have been dissolved. Our dear 
ones, whom we loved so well and have lost awhile, 
have been dissolved. All the generations of men have 
been mistaken. The heathen philosophers of old said, 
"The soul can never die.*' The greatest poems of 
Greece and Bome have descriptions which involve the 
same doctrine. The Scandinavian warriors believed 
that after death they should join their forefathers in 
Odin's banquet-hall. The American Indians, who 
lived by the chase, believed most firmly that there are 
noble hunting-grounds beyond the flood of death. 
Mahometans look for a paradise in a future world. 
Pious Hebrews sought " a better country, that is a 
heavenly;" and we did, once upon a time, believe 
that the dead lived. 

But modern materialism has discovered that pro- 
phets, apostles, reformers, martyrs, Greeks, Romans, 
the wise and the unwise, the whole generations of men, 
have all been living in a wild poetic dream. Its cry is 
""We materialists know. The terrible secret is out. 
Matter is all ; all is matter. God has been blotted 
out. Man is an automaton. Soul is not. The dead 
cease to exist. Let us eat and drink, for to-monbw 
we die." Bring its object to every sensitive nerve in 
life. To-morrow you are to die. Drink long draughts 
of the sweet wine of pleasure, for to-morrow you are to 
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die. Do not sorrow for anything. Be stoical enough 
to laugh at distress, poverty, and ills ; weep no more ; 
to-morrow you die. God help you, poor automata, 
living protoplasms ! This, then, is the gospel of 
despair. It is the blackness of darkness for ever, 
wherein is horror more terrible than that which 
fell upon Abraham in that strange night of the 
sacrifice. 

Turn now to the gospel of Jesus Christ. Our 
God, we are told, in this gospel, is able, and not 
only able, but willing, to do far more and exceeding 
abundantly above what we can ask, or think, or 
imagine. I like to linger over these words. We can 
ask a great deal ; we have filled the heavens with our 
askings ; but our Father will do more than we have 
ever asked. He will do more than we can think. We 
can think more than we speak. Thought is deeper 
than words. I have never preached my best sermon, 
and your own pastor will never preach his best. The 
true minister has never been able to tell all that is in 
him. His last attempt may have been good, but he 
went from his pulpit saying, ** I can preach better than 
that. Language is poor and weak. I have yearnings, 
and complainings, and longings infinite within. I 
cannot tell them; I cannot look them; I cannot 
smile them ; I cannot weep them ! " In thought and 
language we are but children; and those who have 
meditated most will be the first to feel this truth. How 
soon do we come to the granite wall beyond which 
our minds cannot pass ! But He will do more than 
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we can think, and not only so, but more than we can 
imagine. The eagle is called the king of birds. While 
other birds are content to fly beneath the clouds, and 
keep the earth in sight, the eagle dashes through the 
thunder-cloud, bathes himself in the deluge of glory 
beyond, and looks down with pity on the storm. What 
the eagle is among birds the imagination is among the 
powers and faculties of the human mind. Where the 
intellect cannot go, the kingly imagination pierces. 
The imaginations of some of us have been busy with 
the glory of the saints in the light beyond the thick 
clouds that hide from us the hereafter. We have 
walked on the plains of heaven ; we have gazed on the 
golden streets of the New Jerusalem ; we have listened 
to the murmur of the branches of the Tree of Life, and 
heard the distant strains of heavenly praise, and have 
been inspired in the fragrant atmosphere of God's holy 
Paradise. But what we have imagined falls far short 
of the promised reality ; for our God will do more than 
we can ask, more than we can think, more than we 
can imagine. 

This gospel brings joy to the distressed and sorrow- 
ful in the present. We look through our tears into 
the open grave, wherein is laid the form of one dear to 
us as life itself. The spectre of Agnosticism stands by 
and wistfully says, '^ Perhaps all is not lost. There 
may be a life beyond death, or there may not. We 
know not and cannot know.^' Small comfort in that 
*^ perhaps." The spirit of Materialism comes and says, 
in icy, passionless, measured tones, "All is over : intel- 
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failed him, and he died. The gospel, in our own time, 
has fallen into strange hands. It is like the ark in the 
hands of the Philistines. There are many people who 
think our ark will never come back from the lands of 
scepticism and infidelity. Do not be afraid, my brethren. 
That ark has wonderful and mysterious power in it. 
The Philistines, when they had taken the ark of God, 
had no idea what it would do. "They brought it 
into the house of Dagon and set it by Dagon, and 
when they arose in the morning, behold, Dagon was 
fallen upon his face before the ark of the Lord." They 
set their god in his place again, and left him once more 
by the ark with its awful law within it ; and on the 
morrow, behold, Dagon had fallen down again, and his 
arms were broken off, and his head was shattered. I 
would say, with all sincerity and truth, let the Philis- 
tines take our ark ; and, indeed, they have taken it, 
and I see from the reviews and books of the day that 
they do not know what to do with it. Christ puzzles 
them beyond measure, and they know not what to 
make of Him. Let them examine the ark, let them 
write about Christ, and I, at any rate, will read their 
books. There are among them honest thinkers and 
noble and earnest men. Let no glib speech be aimed 
at them by Christian people, but let us show that we 
love them. God knows I do. They are enlightening 
and refining this great nation, but they do not know 
what to do with the ark of the covenant. Go on, ye 
men of genius and of science, read and study Christ. 
Take Him to your houses, examine Him, consider the 
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beauty of his character. What will the end be? 
Place Him, if you will, in your own temple, among 
the intellectual idols you have constructed. What will 
the end be P The annihilation of the ark of the cove- 
nant ? Oh, no ! It will be the breaking up of the 
idols! "The Word of the Lord shall endure for 
ever!'* 
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'* God ifi a Spirit, and they that worship Him mufit wonhip Him in 
spirit and in truth."— John iv. 24. 

THE conyersation of Christ with the woman, of 
Samaria is most instructive. He beheld in her 
much ignorance, error, prejudice, and sin; but He 
saw also the possibility of a new life. He knew that 
His words had a power to penetrate through the thick 
clouds that surrounded her mind, and that there were 
elements in her nature that would respond to His 
teaching. She was '^ dead in trespasses and sins ;'' but 
He is "the resurrection and the life,'* and the dead 
hear His voice and live. 

Our Lord spoke to this woman of Samaria of the 
profoundest doctrines of religion. In the third chapter 
of this Gospel He converses with Nicodemus, who was 
a "master of Israel." And the subject which He 
unfolded to him He declared also to her. He did 
not commit to His disciples more lofty truths. There 
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is a reason for this : the philosopher and the peasant 
are not far different in their relations to the deepest 
spiritual truths. These doctrines ba£9[e the intellect 
of the former as well as of the latter; but both 
may receive them by faith, and apprehend them 
through their spiritual instincts. We may err in 
simplifying the goepel too much as greatly as others 
do in converting it into a system of abstractions. It 
should be s^t before the minds of the illiterate as well 
as of the learned in all its glory, grandeur, and awful- 
ness. We should have faith in spiritual affinities as 
we have in physical attraction. What light is to the 
eye and harmony is to the ear, the doctrines of Ohrist 
are to the wants of the human soul. The same influ- 
ences that develop the life of the loftiest trees are 
needed also by the smallest plants. And the same 
gospel which illumines the minds and quickens the 
hearts of the wise and the cultured must be preached 
to the unwise and the uncultured. 

One of the subjects brought forward in this conver- 
sation is spiritual worship ; and to this the text calls 
our attention. First of all, let me ask you to think of 
the grounds or reasons of worship. They are twofold. 

The first reason is the perfection of the Divine cha- 
racter. " God is a Spirit." These words are a mystery 
and a revelation. They are a mystery because spirit, 
like matter, is unknown to us in its essence and reality. 
We are acquainted with some of the sensible properties 
of matter, such as extension, figure, colour, solidity, 
weight ; but what the substance is which underlies these 
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we do not underBtand. Nature keeps her own secret, 
notwithstanding the anxious inquiries of men. We 
are helpless ip the presence of the great apparition. 
Philosophy can give no information ; science cannot 
solve the problem ; the Bible is silent ; the imagination 
has not made the discovery. So also of spirit ; we see 
its manifold manifestations, we are impressed with its 
presence and nearness in ourselves and in the world 
around us ; we feel, and therefore know, that it does 
exist ; but what it is in itself is a profoimd and inex- 
plicable mystery. 

But these words are also a revelation. By them our 
Saviour declared the personality of God : He is a Spirit 
— a Person — the infinite mind. It has been said that 
what is in the effect must have been first in the 
cause. The water that forms the steam was first in 
the fountain ; the wisdom contained in the book must 
have been first in the author ; the beauty of the paint- 
ing must have existed originally in the artisf s mind. 
The Scriptures prove and illustrate the personality of 
the Creator on this principle, " He that planted the ear, 
shall not He hear P He that formed the eye, shall not 
He see P He that teacheth man knowledge, shall not 
He know P '* Seeing, hearing, and knowing are personal 
attributes ; and He who gave them to us must possess 
them Himself. The Creator of persons must be a 
Person, "We should not think of Him as law, or 
necessity, or fate, or mere power and energy pervading 
the imiverse ; for He is not any thing, nor the sum of 
all things put together, but a personal Being, as dis- 
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tinct from nature as the human spirit is from the body 
it inhabits. Again, when God is called " a Spirit," we 
are to conceive of Him as possessing all possible per- 
fections. He is " the living Gk)d ; '* He has life in and 
of Himself ; and from this source the mysterious stream 
flows to every one of His creatures. He is present in 
all places at all times; there are no limits to His 
knowledge ; His power is infinite ; His will cannot be 
restricted ; and from everlasting to everlasting He is 
God. The moral character of the Divine Being is 
expressed in these majestic words: "Holy, holy, 
holy, is the Lord of Hosts.** The idea we generally 
attach to holiness is the absence of imperfection, but 
the holiness of God includes also all moral excellence, 
for " God is light, and in Him is no darkness at all." 
Beauty is of the landscape, and yet distinct from it. 
Its beauty is not any particular thing that one can see 
there, but an effect produced by the combination of 
colours and the arrangement of all the objects. The 
holiness of the Divine character is the transcendent 
beauty which results from the proportionate and 
harmonious union of all moral and spiritual per- 
fections. This is the first ground of worship. He 
is the perfect One ; " the blessed and only Poten- 
tate, the King of kings, and Lord of lords; who 
only hath immortality ; dwelling in the light which 
no man can approach unto, whom no man hath seen 
nor can see, to whom be honour and power ever- 
lasting. Amen." 

There is a reason for worship in the nature of man. 
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Intellectual ability, creative genius, and human learn- 
ing, which are the possessions of the few, call forth our 
admiration, but there is that in us all which is greater 
than these, namely, the power to worship our Creator. 
The Jewish High Priest attained to his greatest dignity 
on the " day of atonement," when he left the congre- 
gation of Israel outside the Temple, passed through the 
first sanctuary, drew aside the veil, and entered the 
most holy place, to worship in the presence of Jehovah. 
There is a veil beyond which mere intellect cannot 
pass, a tabernacle into which genius alone cannot enter, 
an inner sanctuary the door of which human learning 
cannot open ; but faith and love conduct the soul into 
the Holy of Holies where God dwelleth and man com- 
muneth with his Maker. 

All men have the power to worship, for it belongs to 
man as man ; but in many it exists only in a latent 
state. Thousands of human souls are nothing better 
than the burial-places of their own faculties. Un- 
known powers of knowledge, holiness, and worship lie 
dormant in the minds of men. It seems as if some 
malignant spiritual magician had waved his terrible 
wand over human nature, causing a deep sleep to fall 
upon its noblest instincts, and thus preventing its 
development. In ignorant and untaught people the 
mental faculties are asleep, and they themselves resemble 
somnambulists, going about the world in a state of half- 
consciousness. There are . men whose moral nature 
has never been brought into healthful and vigorous 
action, and multitudes in whom the power of worship 
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remains unused. They are never found before tlie 
throne presenting themselves as living saorifices unto 
God ; and their voice is never heard saying, ** Blessing 
and honour and glory and power be unto Him that 
sittethi upon the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever 
and ever." Indeed, one of the greatest dangers of the 
present time is the weakening of this power in men. 
The heathen worship senseless idols ; the ancient Greeks 
worshipped beauty ; in the days of chivalry men wor- 
shipped physical strength, military dignity, valour, and 
courage; but the tendency of many in our own age 
is to worship nothing. Reverence, wonder, and awe 
are not growing stronger in the heart of the nation, 
but rather becoming more faint. Even in the Church 
the idea of worship does not occupy the place it did in 
other times. The leading conception in connection 
with public worship appears to be preaching, not 
prayer or praise, and people too often congregate to 
hear this or that man speak of divine things rather 
than to offer praise to their God and Saviour. Good 
men who feel that this is so are anxious to bring about 
a change ; and they endeavour by means of architecture, 
music, art, vestments, and religious rites to restore the 
spirit of reverence and worship. Sincere and earnest 
no doubt they are, but they are also most assuredly 
mistaken. To produce the desired state you must 
reveal to men the great realities of religion — God, the 
Redemption of Christ, the Judgment to come. Heaven, 
and Eternity ; for it is these alone that can call forth 
the best and deepest feelings of the himian heart. 
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You may create ripples on the surface by other means, 
but to move the great depths of the soul until deep 
calls upon deep, and the whole spirit is in motion, you 
must bring men face to face with the most solemn 
truths ; and " the powers of the world to come," so far 
as they may bo unveiled, must be brought near to 
them and made to operate upon them. 

Let us endeavour in the next place to understand 
what are the thoughts, emotions, and mental acts which 
constitute worship. 

The first element is meditation upon God, or the 
contemplation of the Divine character. Such was the 
idea of the Psalmist when he desired " to dwell in the 
House of the Lord all the days of his life, to behold the 
beauty of the Lord and to inquire in His temple." Li 
reading the Old Testament you find that holy and 
thoughtful men among the Hebrews contemplated His 
character in the works of creation, the goodness of His 
providence to them as a nation, and the words He had 
spoken by his prophets. These are the three mirrors 
in which they beheld "the beauty of the Lord.'* A 
greater and clearer manifestation has been given to us 
— " the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ." 
When Moses prayed, *' Show me thy glory," he desired 
some visible form or symbol of God. This is granted to 
us in the Saviour of the world, for He was " formed in 
fashion as a man," and in that form He is " the image 
of the invisible God." The power, wisdom, truth, holi- 
ness, mercy, sympathy, and inextinguishable love of 
God are manifested in the humanity of Christ as far as 
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it is possible to make them known to us in our present 
state. It follows that He should be set most promi- 
nently before the mind in all our acts of worship. If 
asked why we speak so much of Him in our public 
worship, we have many replies. His humanity is per- 
fect ; we behold in Him what we desire to be ; He is our 
great and imchangeable friend ; He died for our sins ; 
He saves us from death ; He has opened for us the gates 
of heaven; and, more than this, in Him we see the 
Father. This, then, is the first element in worship, 
the soul looking away from itself to God the Spirit, 
fixing its attention upon Him as He is revealed 
in His Son; the child gazing upon the face of the 
infinite Father, the mind beholding the beauty of 
the Lord. 

Devout contemplation produces reverence, without 
which there is no true worship. The science that has 
in it no reverence is "blind and cannot see afar ofi:" 
Philosophy without reverence is wanting in the first 
element of wisdom, and when art has lost reverence its 
greatest beauty is gone. There can be no great litera- 
ture without reverence ; piety without reverence will not 
soar above the earth, and a life without reverence is 
not worthy of the name. Would you paint science, 
philosophy, art, poetry, and literature in a becoming 
manner ? Then you should represent them as a sister- 
hood of angels in the attitude of worship. We should 
have reverence in the presence of nature. When the 
vision of the burning bush was given to Moses a 
voice said unto him, " Put ofE thy shoes, for the ground 
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is holy." God was there, and that flame was the symbol 
of His presence. But the miracle of Horeb is insignifi- 
cant compared with the stupendous manifestations of 
Him that are before our eyes every day. The fact that 
men can look upon the face of Nature without feelings 
of reverence is proof of mental blindness and obtuse- 
ness of heart. If we could enter into the meaning of 
what is around us, and interpret aright the voices of 
Nature that whisper continually in our ears, saying, 
" God is here," we should feel that " this is none other 
than the house of God and the gate of heaven." Man, 
also, should excite our reverence. When the human 
form from which the spirit has departed lies before us 
we are struck with silence and awe ; we speak in sub- 
dued tones and move with reverent step. The majesty 
of death is there, and we are humbled by its presence. 
But should not the presence of the living being move 
us still more, for man is fearfullj'^ and wonderfully 
made. The mysteries of life, consciousness, reason, 
will, and imagination meet in his nature. He was 
created in the image of God ; his desires embrace eter- 
nity ; he is endued with the power of an endless exist- 
ence ; Christ laid down His life to redeem him from 
sin; and, when changed and sanctified, he becomes the 
living temple of the Holy Ghost. We may judge of 
our own character by the regard we have for our 
fellows. Love, respect, and reverence for man are 
evidence of true piety towards God. "He that loveth 
not his brother wbom he hath seen, how can he love 
Go 3 whom he hath not seen ? " 
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This spirit of reyerence, whicli ought to characterise 
our whole life, should become intense in our direct acts 
of worship^ for we enter then in a special manner into 
the Divine presence. " Our God is a consuming fire," 
and we should therefore approach His throne '^ with 
reverence and godly fear.'' What the fragrance of 
flowers is to the atmosphere of the summer garden, this 
feeling of reverence should be to our public worship ; 
it should fill the place and be felt by all. The calm 
earnestness of the preacher should make it manifest ; it 
should appear in the simplicity and naturalness of the 
prayers, the trembling notes of the praise should testify 
of its power, and it should be reflected in the counte- 
nances of the worshippers like the rays of sunlight 
from the surface of moving water. " Great is the Lord 
and greatly to be praised ; holy and reverend is His 
name." 

In the experience of the sacred writers, worship is 
transcendent wonder. Let us listen to their utterances. 
'^Behold, heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot 
contain Thee." " So these are parts of His ways ; but 
how little a whisper is heard of Him, but the thunder 
of His power who can understand ! Oh, the depth of 
the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God ! 
How unsearchable are His judgments and His ways 
past finding out ! " " Great and marvellous are thy 
works, Lord God Almighty ; just and true are thy ways, 
thou King of saints. Who shall not fear thee, O Lord, 
and glorify thy name P for only thou art holy; for all 
nations shall come and worship before Thee, for thy 
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j udgments are made manifest. '* These words proceeded 
from minds overwhelmed with the greatness and gran- 
deur of the Divine Being. The men who spoke them 
were inspired and pure in heart, and to them was given 
the blessedness of seeing God. They beheld His energy 
in the growing fields, f^t His presence in the midnight 
darkness, heard His voice in the loud temrest, and 
found the symbol of His immensity in the firmament 
of heaven. The material world was not to them a heavy 
opaque thing through which no light could pass, but a 
veil of wondrous design, made transparent by the divine 
glory which shone through it and revealed its beauty. 
Therefore they were filled with wonder ; they stood in 
awe before Him, and "worshipped at the footstool.'* 
We are surrounded by wonders ; the small island of our 
existence is bounded on all sides by a fathomless, shore- 
less, infinite ocean of mystery. Shall we look out upon 
it with dull, unconscious gaze ? Shall no response of 
awe, holy fear, reverence, and transcendent wonder rise 
in our bosom in reply to its powerful appeal P God, 
nature, man, providence, redemption, eternity — is there 
nothing in these to make us exclaim, " Such knowledge 
is too wonderful for me ; it is high, I cannot attain 
unto it ? " 

Again, worship is communion with Gx)d, " And truly 
our fellowship is with the Father and with His Son 
Jesus Christ." You sit with your friend ; he opens his 
mind to you, and you reveal your thoughts to him, you 
pour out your feelings to each other, your hearts meet. 
This 18 the communion of friend with friend, and it 
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illustrates the communion of man with God. We un- 
fold before Him our wants and weakness, and He sends 
His Spirit into our hearts. We put forth our feeble 
hand to " take hold of His strength," and He assures 
us that " the eternal God is our refuge, and underneath 
us are the everlasting arms." We say, " Whom have we 
in heaven but Thee P and there is none upon earth that 
we desire beside Thee ; " and the answer we receive is, 
** Fear not, I am with thee, I have loved thee with an 
everlasting love, I will never leave thee nor forsake 
thee ; I have graven thee on the palms of my hand, thy 
walls are continually before me." 

There is also in the heart of the true worshipper a 
profound sense of humility and self-abasement. Pride, 
self -righteousness, and self -sufficingn ess have their 
source in ignorance of God. The angels of heaven hide 
their faces in His presence and cast their crowns before 
His throne, and thus say in effect, " We are not worthy 
to behold thy glory; all that we are and have cometh 
from thy love ; our existence, happiness, dignity, and 
immortality we owe to Thee." The knowledge of Him 
and the vision of His glory should produce the same 
effects in our minds. Contemplate His holiness, and 
sin will appear hateful in your sight. Behold His great- 
ness, and you will feel how humble you ought to be. 
What little, little, little things are we compared with 
God! "All nations before Him are as nothing, and 
they are counted to Him less than nothing, and vanity." 
Meditate upon His benevolence, think of His tender 
mercies, which are over all His works ; stand before the 
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cross upon which His own Son died that you might liye 
for ever, and you will thus feel how infinitely mean our 
selfishness is when seen in the presence of His mighty 
loYe. Do not ask yourself at the end of a divine 
service whether your own doctrinee were preached, 
whether the preacher was sound in what he said, 
whether the service was conducted according to the 
conventional rules, but rather ask whether you have 
seen yourself in the light of God, whether you imder- 
stand your own character better, whether your aspi- 
rations after holiness have been strengthened, and 
whether you are ashamed of your foolish pride and 
hateful selfishness. 

These, then, are the thoughts and emotions which 
constitute worship, and where they exist there is also a 
desire to express them. Moses inquired after the name 
of God. He wished to know how he should speak of 
the wonderful Being whose presence was revealed to 
him by a fiame of fire on the mountain -side and a 
mysterious voice uttering words. It was a natural 
desire. The true worshippers of God in all ages long 
to know His name, and to acknowledge His greatness 
and His love. Psalmists and prophets and apostles in 
the Bible put forth all their strength in their efibrts to 
give Him a worthy name. Theology is man's attempt 
to pronounce the awful name of Jehovah. Beligious 
poetry is human genius praising the name of the Lord. 
Preaching is an endeavour to make His name under- 
stood. In our prayers we speak of His glory, His 
providence, His redemption, and all His love to us, and 
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thus seek to utter His great name. Worship is the soul 
acknowledging Ood to be what He is. 

But how is this acknowledgment to be made P Much 
has been said on the comparatiYe merits of a Uturgy 
and extemporaneous prayer — a prepared form of words, 
and words chosen at the moment of worship as the heart 
is moved. There should be perfect liberty in these 
things. The man who has to engage often in public 
devotions will sometimes need the help which the words 
of others afford. The cloud is wasted by continued 
rain, the battery may be exhausted by incessant work- 
ing, and the holiest feelings of our hearts are expended 
by frequent expression. A liturgy full of divine truth, 
lofty sentiment, reverent utterance, and the spirit of 
worship, is helpful at such a time. On the other hand, 
we have thoughts and feelings peculiar to ourselves 
and the circumstances in which we live, and those we 
must express in our own words. As there are spring- 
tides in the sea, when the waves pass their old boun- 
daries and break high upon the shore, so there are up- 
risings of the soul which pass the limits of all liturgies, 
litanies, and prescribed forms of prayer and worship. 
The river is grander in its own native freedom than 
when it is confined by the art of man ; it winds around 
the foundations of the mountains, foams among the 
rocks, leaps over the precipice, lingers on the plain, 
murmurs under the overhanging branches of the forest 
trees, and everywhere finds out and forms its own 
channel. There is a staid, grave, correct beauty in 
liturgies, but nobler and more natural are the free 
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utterances of the earnest soul when our joys and sorrows, 
hopes and f ears, trust, love, and gratitude, are allowed 
to form their own course, and flow according to a divine 
law. Therefore, I say, in the mode of worship let there 
be freedom. ^* God is a Spirit, and they that worship 
Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth/' 



THE INSPIRATION OP SCMPTUBE. 

" All Soripture Ib given by inspiration of God« and ia j[>Tofitable for 
doctrine, for reprooi^ for correction, for instmotion in nghteonanesa : 
that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished nnto all 
good works."— 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17. 

TT7E can form no more disidnct conception of wliat 
V V inspiration is in itself than that implied in the 
word — ^the breathing of God upon, or intOi the minds 
of His servants. He imparted to them an extraordinary 
degree of inflaencci whereby they were instnicted what 
and how to speak and write. This special divine 
influence distinguishes them from all other teachers, 
and their writings from all other books. 

The manner of inspiration is beyond our knowledge ; 
indeed, the working and influence of the Divine Being 
anywhere are to us a profound mystery. Motion, life, 
and growth, the fruitfulness of the earth, and the order 
and harmony of all things must be traced to TTim ; but 
how they are produced we know not. In Him we live 
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and move and have our being ; He besets us behind and 
before/ and lays His hand upon us ; but His manner 
of doing this is too wonderful for us to understand. 
We are bound to recognise His influence in the mental 
power^ wisdom, and goodness of men ; but how He 
comes into contact with the mind it is impossible to ex- 
plain. So also of the prophets and apostles. They were 
inspired of God ; He breathed into their minds, and 
endued them with a supernatural power of seeing and 
teaching spiritual truth — this we know ; but beyond 
this point we cannot pass. The boimdaries of our know- 
ledge are not far to seek in any direction. 

Some haye thought that the divine influence which 
the sacred writers experienced extended to all they 
wrote, even to the very words, syllables, and letters — 
that they were mere scribes, writing at the dictation 
of another, instruments upon which the Holy Spirit 
played, passive mediums for the transmission of truth 
to the world. But we are not justified in receiving 
this theory by the evidence which the Bible affords. 
The prophets, psalmists, and apostles are men of 
individual character. In thought, feeling, method of 
teaching, and style of writing they differ from one 
another. Life throughout the vegetable world is one ; 
in forest, field, and garden it is the same animating 
and energising principle ; but its manifestations are 
manifold, for all herbs, flowers, and trees have their 
own distinct forms. The inspired writers were moved 
by the same divine influence ; it cleared and strength- 
ened their mental perception, quickened their hearts. 
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and vivified their imagination; it raised them to a 
spiritual elevation upon which none others have ever 
stood^ whence they beheld " the visions of God," His 
character^ the nature of His government, His thoughts, 
will, and purpose ; and thus it gave to their writings a 
divine authority and power, but it did not produce 
uniformity by destroying the individuality of their 
character. A prophet or an apostle was not an auto- 
maton, but a free man uttering the truth which the Holy 
Ghost had revealed to him. '' The hand of the Lord " 
was upon his servants ; they quivered under the awful 
touch, but all the tremulous motions were according to 
the laws of their own being. The light received the 
colour of the mediimi through which it passed; the 
river of truth took its form from the channel through 
which it flowed. 

We should consider this subject a little more closely. 
Observe a threefold effect of inspiration — ^the revelation 
of truth, intensity of feeling, and abiding power in the 
words* 

First, the inspired man was a '^ seer ; " the veil was 
turned aside, and he was permitted to look into the 
sanctuary of truth. Think of the Hebrew prophets to 
whose writings the text refers. The unity, personality, 
and spirituality of God were revealed to them. They 
beheld His glory as others did not, and therefore spoke 
of it in sublime and incomparable language. ^' He is 
the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity." 
"All nations are before Him as nothing." "The 
heavens are not clean in His sight." He is '^ glorious 
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in holiness, fearful in praises, doing wonders/' They 
are conscious also of ^^ His loving-kindness and tender 
mercies,'' so that while they feared His great and 
awful name, they " put their trust under the shadow 
of His wings." They recognised His active presence 
in the world, saw His hand in the rise and fall of 
nations, and history was to them the unfolding of 
His purpose. The future was opened to some of them, 
and they foresaw the coming of Him who is the 
Saviour of men, to '^ set up a kingdom that shall never 
be destroyed." The result of inspiration was the 
same in the minds of the apostles. There were things 
in the teaching of Christ which they could not compre- 
hend^ others they misunderstood, and others were in 
the course of time entirely forgotten. But when the 
Spirit was given He brought all things to their remem- 
brance ; they were able to recall the past, and to enter 
into the meaning of the wonderful words. A man 
standing in a large room in the faint twilight of 
evening can distinguish the objects nearest to him ; those 
farther removed are indistinct and confused, and the 
most distant are completely lost to his view ; but fill 
the place with light and all things are mside manifest. 
This illustrates the influence of inspiration upon the 
minds of prophets and apostles : old truths became more 
important when seen in the new and brighter light ; 
truths imperfectly imderstood appeared clear and well 
defined, and things which the unaided reason could 
not discover were revealed. 

The teaching of the Bible should be judged of by 
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this: Do the prophets and apostles reveal spiritual 
traths in a clearer light than the ancient philosophers 
did P To tihas a thoughtf al man can only return one 
answer — they do. Eead, for instance, the Medita- 
tions of Marcus Aurelius, and then turn to the 
Epistles of St. Paul, and I think you will be obliged 
to acknowledge that moral and spiritual truth shines 
in the verses of the apostle with a brilliancy and 
strength not to be found in the words, wise and 
beautiful though, they are, of the imperial Stoic. 
Seeing, then, that the prophets and apostles speak 
with such deep spiritual insight, the question is, how 
this came to pass P They were not philosophers, 
scholars, and orators, as the great and learned men of 
Ghreece and Borne were, The[true explanation is ^' holy 
men of God spoke as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost." 

Secondly, their mental illumination was accompanied 
by deep and intense feeling. Their spirits were ''moved 
— they felt the burden of "the word of the Lord 
the truth was in their heart "as a burning fire." There- 
fore speech became a necessity, for by speaking they 
lightened the burden that oppressed them and gave 
out the fire that burned in their bosoms. When they 
had messages of peace and good tidings to deliver, their 
" doctrine dropped as the rain, their speech distilled as 
the dew, and as the small rain upon the tender herb." 
But when the sins of the nation and the judgments of 
Heaven were their themes, they cried aloud, and their 
language was as terrible as a midnight alarm. Some- 
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times there is a wail of sorrow in the words they utter ; 
at others they endeayour in vain to express the work- 
ings in their spirit^ and their broken sentences resemble 
the mutterings of a storm that fails to open into loud 
resounding thunder. 

Before a man is justified in using the same language 
and style of speaking and writing as the prophets, he 
must possess their insight into the truth and the 
agonising feeling which they experienced. To use 
their terrible language without their inspiration is false. 
Our words and the manner of using them should cor- 
respond with the clearness of our mental vision and 
the depth of our spiritual emotion. If the word of the 
Lord weighs heavily upon your heart, if the sacred 
fire bums within you, if your spirit is in anguish 
because of the sins of your people, then speak as the 
Hebrew seer spoke. Blow the trumpet in Israel, sound 
the lamentation, walk through the length and breadth 
of the land, and cry aloud, '' Woe, woe unto thee, saith 
the Lord God'' ; but if not, then you had better speak 
calmly and reason with men, and suggest the truth, and 
persuade and attract as a friend — ^nothing more. No 
good can come of unreality ; mimic thunder causes no 
alarm, and painted fire gives forth no heat. Loud 
stormy words, which are out of all harmony with the 
convictions and feelings of the mind from which they 
proceed, are worthless as sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbals. Falling upon the speaker's own ears, they sound 
hoUow, and in his deepest heart he knows they have no 
meaning. The hearers also in due time will instinc- 
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tivel J discover the trath of the matter^ and see plainly 
enough that what he says is said because speaking is 
his profession ; and then will follow this most natural 
consequence — ^the alienation of the people from the 
institutions of religion. The first thing for us all is to 
be true and honest. To speak as the prophets spoke 
we also must be enlightened and '' moved '' by the Holy 
Ghost. 

Thirdly, observe the abiding power in the words. 
The Scriptures have been regarded as records of 
inspiration. This is true as £ur as it goes. The wave- 
marks on the sand make known how high the tide rose. 
And we have evidence in the words of inspired men 
how profoundly they were moved by the divine afflatus 
that came upon them ; but here the comparison ends. 
We are not to think of the word of Gk)d as a dry sea- 
beach from which the waters have recededi or a forsaken 
channel through which a river once flowed. A man 
who has the power of true genius writes a book, it may 
be a "Paradise Lost/' a "Pilgrim's Progress/' a 
" Purgatory/' or an " Lifemo." He has seen visions, 
his whole nature has been moved by their power, and 
he speaks in a kind of inspired language. The truth 
he beheld is in the book ; but this is not all, for much 
of himself is in it also — ^his thoughts concerning what 
he saw, his feelings, his passion, and the real energy 
of his mind. His anger frowns upon the page, his 
love trembles in the words, his sorrow sighs and sobs 
in the sentences, and his power fills the book ; and in 
reading it you not only come into contact with the 
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truth it teaoheSy but you have also communion with 
the spirit and mind of the author. It is this abiding 
human spirit in great books which makes them im- 
mortal^ and gives them power to command the admi- 
ration^ the love, the smiles^ and the tears of many 
generations. So also of the utterances of holy men 
under the inspiration of God. "The Lord God, 
merciful and gracious." " How excellent is thy 
loving-kindness, God! therefore the children of 
men put their trust under the shadow of thy wings.'' 
"He will lead his flock like a shepherd, and gather 
the lambs with his arms and carry them in his 
bosom." "Thy Maker is thine husband, the Lord 
of Hosts is his name." "For God so loved the 
world, that he gave His only begotten Son." " And 
I give unto them eternal life, and they shall never 
perish." These words and the like of them contain 
the highest truths, but that is not all ; they are instinct 
with the love, the pity, the sympathy, and the power 
of the Divine mind. " They are spirit, and they are 
life." The ancient sacred fire that descended from 
heaven continues to bum on the altar of the Bible. 

Let us consider for awhile the uses of Scripture. 
It is "profitable for doctrine" or for teaching. 
The Bible is pre-eminently a religious book. The 
substance of the Decalogue is love to Gbd and man. 
The sacrifices and ceremonies of the law instituted by 
Moses were visible emblems of moral and spiritual 
truths. The great lesson of the Book of Job is the 
duty of trusting God in the darkest, stormiest day. In 
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the historical books we behold the Divine proyidence 
in the affairs of men^ and learn the vast importance of 
true principles in statesmanship^ and right conduct 
in life. The Psalms are poetic expressions of human 
wants — faith, prayer, and worship. The prophets 
enforce with marvellous eloquence the necessity of 
obedience to God. Solomon ended his teaching thus : 
^'Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter. 
Fear God and keep His commandments, for this is the 
whole duty of man.'' The sayings of our Saviour are 
"the words of eternal life." The writings of the 
apostles explain the doctrines, duties, hopes and joys 
of religion. The Book of Eevelation exhibits the 
triumph of knowledge, faith, right, and holiness, over 
ignorance, infidelity, wrong, and sin. The questions 
to ask with regard to the Scriptures are these: Is 
the religion they offer adapted to the wants of man? 
Do they teach a true spiritual philosophy P If men 
receive their doctrines and obey their precepts, will 
they become wiser, truer, and more holy than by 
rejecting them P These questions are answered in the 
affirmative by the experience of thousands. They 
know that the Scriptures are what they profess to be, 
" profitable for doctrine " and " able to make men wise 
unto salvation," and therefore none of the difficulties 
which criticism may raise can shake their faith in the 
word of God. There may be spots on the sun, but he 
is, notwithstanding, the great fountain of light to this 
and other worlds. 

The method of teaching should also be observed. 
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First, there is no classification of doctrines given by 
tlie inspired writers. The truth is not pressed into so 
many formal propositions. There is seeming careless- 
ness in the manner in which herbs and trees are scat- 
tered over the face of the earth. Delicate flowers are 
found in the green grass of the meadow, the slender 
trembling plant grows side by side with the thick oak, 
the rose opens on the borders of the forest, and the 
vine and the thorn-tree are seen in the same neigh- 
bourhood. This absence of uniformity and apparent 
want of method is one of nature's ways to delight and 
charm the beholder. So also we find no system of 
theology in the Bible. The truths of religion are 
taught in histories, prophecies, miracles, parables, and 
direct declarations, without regard to consecutive 
order and systematic arrangement. This at first 
sight may appear an imperfection, but is in reality 
an element of power, for it gives to the Scriptures 
naturalness, simplicity, and beauty. Religious truths 
reduced to a system remind us of an artificial plan- 
tation in which shrubs and trees are arranged und cut 
according to man's idea of order and harmony; but 
the Scriptures resemble a summer landscape, where you 
behold the swaying of the forest and the waving of 
corn-fields, where you hear the murmur of brooks, the 
bleating of flocks, the songs of birds, and the play of 
the wind among the leafy branches, and where you 
'' smell the smell of the fields which the Lord hath 
blessed," and are made to feel the genius and the 
charm of nature. 
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A second remark should be made regarding the 
method of teaching. The language of the Scripture is 
figurative and highly poetic. There is a pre-ordained 
harmony between things spiritual and things material. 
Visible objects are the expression of what is invisible. 
The inspired writers beheld this agreement and spoke 
accordingly ; they chose the proper symbols from 
nature and human life and its relationships to embody 
the truths they had to utter. This was and is neces- 
sary, for we can no more press the great spiritual truths 
into so many correct definitions than we can draw a 
circle round infinite space. "We must have the lan- 
guage of things as well as the language of words ; and 
even then the half cannot be told. Use the best 
possible words ; borrow from nature all that is great, 
harmonious, sublime, and terrible, and you will still 
find that the truth is not expressed. The widest 
channels of himian language are too narrow for the 
flood of divine truth. It overflows the banks and 
carries away the works we construct. Moreover, this 
language of symbols and images has a power peculiar 
to itself. When we look through the larger end of 
the telescope all objects appear small and distant ; they 
are very distinct it may be, but far away, and have 
diminished to mere points. So it is here — ^mere words 
fail to bring the truth home to the heart. You may 
speak of God as "the First Cause," "the Supreme 
Being and the most perfect One,'' and your language 
will be correct. But how much nearer He is brought 
to us in the teaching of the Scripture ! Here He is "the 
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Bock of Israel/' upon wliom we build our hopes; 
"the Shepherd who never sleeps and never slumbers/' 
but keeps watch over his flock by day and by night ; 
and "the Father whose love for His children is 
infinite, unchangeable, and eternal," and who wel- 
comes them back to Himself after all their unwise 
wanderings. 

The Scriptures are "profitable for reproof." The 
word here meauB conviction. The teaching has refer- 
ence to the ignorance of men, the conviction refers to 
their errors and prejudices. The mental state pre- 
supposed here may be thus expressed: First, there 
is ignorance ; secondly, error, wrong thoughts and be- 
liefs ; thirdly, prejudice in favour of the errors that arc 
present, and against the truth that is absent. The 
declaration of the apostle is that the word of God has 
power to convince those who are in this state ; that it 
will destroy their errors and remove their prejudice. 
One great reason why there is so much prejudice in 
many minds with regard to religion is, that they do 
not study the sacred Scriptures. They read all sorts 
of books concerning the Bible, but the divine book 
itself is neglected. They prefer the water that is 
brought to them through pipes and curious con- 
trivances of men to the fountain of living water, pure, 
clear as crystal, which springs up from the primeval 
rocks close to their own door. They gaze upon the 
cold and spiritless engraving rather than examine the 
grand original picture. The honest and earnest study 
of the Bible would produce a mighty revolution in 
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the minds and hearts of thousands, bbth Christians 
and others. 

Akin to this there is another thought that follows. 
The Scriptures are profitable for correction. Some read 
to criticise. They cannot admire the great opening 
poem of the Book of Genesis, in which the inspired 
muse sings the creative power of the Almighty in notes 
'' harmonious with the morning stars/' because it does 
not speak with scientific precision. It is quite right to 
point out whatever inaccuracies may be discovered in 
the history of the deliverance from Egypt and the 
sojourn in the Wilderness, but one cannot help 
remarking that that is a peculiar state of mind in 
which a man can read through the wonderful story 
without being once struck with its spirit, its gran- 
deur, and its awfulness. Others turn the sacred pages 
to find supports for the systems they have formed. 
This is the same as if a man constructed a theory of 
nature, and afterwards went in search of the facts 
whereby its truth must be proved. Others, again, 
read for comfort. They have been disappointed by the 
world in which they placed too much trust ; or death 
has broken in upon their charmed circle and filled 
their hearts with sorrow; or their health is failing, 
and there are indications that the end is not distant ; or 
their sin has been a burden from which they seek rest. 
WeU, let them read for comfort, for the Bible is the 
book of sorrowfdl people. Its deep expressions of 
divine love, sympathy, and tenderness have in them a 
power to heal the broken heart. But we should also 
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know that the Scriptures are given for our "correc- 
tion." He is the wise reader of God's word who 
tries his opinions^ beliefs, principles, life, and character 
by the divine standard, and is willing to have them 
corrected. 

This brings us to the high purpose for which the 
Scriptures were given to us, namely, to impart " in- 
struction in righteousness, that the man of God may be 
perfect " — right in every respect, in thought, feeling, 
character, and therefore right in state and condition — 
right in himself, right in his relations to his fellows, 
and right before God. The aim of the husbandman in 
the tree he plants and cultivates is to have fruit ; but 
Nature is as careful of the blossoms and the foliage as 
of the fruit, for her purpose is a perfect tree. Men 
cultivate parts of their nature. Some educate and 
develop their physical nature, and not much else. 
Others pay attention to the sensuous soul — ^they love 
music, art, eloquence, and light literature. There are 
persons who are mere thinkers ; the cultivation of the 
intellectual powers is the one important thing in their 
estimation. Some spend their lives in small activities — 
things that are good in themselves, but which become 
harmful when done to the neglect of more important 
duties. There is good in all of these ; but none of 
them aim high enough. The divine purpose is not 
physical perfection, nor intellectual strength, nor re- 
finement of taste, not even morality and devotion, but 
the full development of the whole nature, " that the 
man of God may be perfect." 



CHEISTIAK ENTHUSIASM. 

An Asdbsss dbuybrbd pbom thb Ohaik of THB CoNOBBOAnOirAL 
Union and Mission of Yictoiua, Octobba 14tH| 1878. 

OTTR Churches are well-formed bodies, perfect after 
their fashion, and I am not aware that they need 
any constitutional change. As mere organised bodies 
they are comely enough, and they are not without 
some degree of life and strength. They work easily, 
quietly, philosophically, and cautiously, like a man of 
seventy years of age, who is careful in all his move- 
ments> and afraid of doing too much. But you must 
excuse me when I say that you are wanting in the 
strength, and vigour, and energy, of a young man of 
twenty-five. You are old before your time. 

The time spirit, or spirit of the time, acts upon the 
Churches and their religion like a refrigerator. Under 
its influence the doctrines of religion lose their warmth, 
the expanding emotions of the Churches are cooled and 
condensed, and our institutions too often resemble the 

H 
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chariots of Pharaoh in the Red Sea, which were 
made to go "heavily/' The Latin deity Janus is 
represented with two faces, looking in diflferent direc- 
tions. It is an apt symbol of the genius or spirit of 
the present time. I will try to paint those faces to you. 
The first is that of Superstition. It looks back into 
mediaQval times with a longing, yearning desire to 
reproduce in the nineteenth century the religious life 
and customs of those distant ages. I confess freely — 
perhaps you may not all sympathise with me — ^that to 
me this face of Superstition is not beautiful. It is old, 
haggard, withered, wrinkled, lean, mean, and hungry, 
and it is wonderfully wanting in clear young intelli- 
gence, and in the imderstanding of the present age. I 
have no desire to say one hard word about any human 
being on the face of this earth, but this haggard Super- 
stition has wandered down by mistake into the nine- 
teenth century. Avaunt! Go back to thine own 
haunts! 

The second face in this time-spirit — ^in this Janus of 
ours — is that of Science, which is turned towards the 
future. It looks expectant, as if anticipating some 
glorious new apocalypse. It is young and ruddy, 
brave, and daring. This youthful face of Science is 
to me very beautiful, and I delight to gaze upon it. 
Yet in that face which I am clumsily trying to describe 
'^here is an unutterable sorrow, a hesitancy and a doubt. 
fin\ooks into ^e future, but there is a want of con- 
the i>e. The greatest authors in Europe are the most 
man of d. The words of the greatest writer in Europe 
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to-day sob with sorrow. But let me put aside the faces 
of Janus, and speak of the men whose teachings at the 
present time cause so much alarm to some Christian 
people. These men are not content with the mere 
appearances of things. They are trying earnestly, to 
work their way into the mystic work-room of Nature, 
to enter into the " Holy of Holies '* of the material 
world, to understand how Nature's work is done. Their 
desire for knowledge is intense, and they are inspired 
by a noble earnestness to acQomplish their purpose. 
They are open-minded and fair, ready to modify and 
correct the opinions they have formed when new dis- 
coveries prove that these opinions are doubtful or 
incorrect. Thirsting for knowledge with a burning 
thirst, they welcome new light from whatever quarter 
it may come, and new light is continually bursting in 
upon them. May we not imitate them in this respect 'i 
Has all the light that is in God's Holy Bible, in the 
wonderful human consciousness, and in the tragic 
history of the nations who have lived upon this earth, 
been exhausted? Is there nothing new? Has the 
oracle of eternal truth said the last word P Ministers 
of the Gospel, are we sure we are always acting wisely 
when rejecting new light ? Gentlemen of the Inde- 
pendent Churches, and of the Baptist and Presbyterian 
Churches here, we are not the children of captivity. 
You know we are the children of liberty and of light. 
Our fathers welcomed every new thought, from what- 
ever direction it came. For my own part I, too, will 
keep all the windows of my spirit right open. I will 

h2 
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receive every new light from science, history, speculative 
philosophy, theology, or from whatever quarter it may 
come. BeUeve me, friends, there is more light in the 
Sible than we have yet seen ; there is more light in the 
human heart than we have seen ; there is more light 
in the history of the Church of Christ than we have 
seen; and the sooner we are ready as Churches to 
receive the new light the better will it be for us and 
for this colony. We are immensely indebted to the 
great men of science of former ages and of the present 
time, because the humane and beneficent civilisation 
under which we live is largely owing to their labours. 
Having made these statements, as I was bound to do 
in order to be just and truthful, I must add, and I do it 
with profound sorrow, that many of the leading men 
of science of to-day — men of immense ability, men of 
splendid education and culture, able teachers, the waves 
of whose influence play round the whole globe, are 
determined doubters with regard to the truth of the 
Gospel, the existence of a personal God, and the future 
life of the human spirit. 

My subject is *^ Christian Enthusiasm.'' We need 
renewed, reverent, determined, calm, and thorough 
enthusiasm, to meet the double-faced Janus of the age 
in which we live. But let me distinguish between 
things that differ. 

The enthusiasm I speak of does not mean fanaticism 
in any of its ugly forms. That can answer no purpose 
except to bring the Churches and their religion into 
contempt in the sight of all thoughtful and cultured 
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people. By all means let us avoid fanaticism^ and 
possess our souls in patience. Let our Churches keep 
their minds sound and rational, for assuredly in our 
day we need all the good strong sense we can command. 
!I7either is the enthusiasm I am speaking of by any 
means simple reyivalism. You may be certain that arti- 
ficial, spasmodic, convulsive efforts will not accomplish 
the purpose we have in view. They may galvanise a 
Church, or a village, or a city into the semblance of 
spiritual life for a season; but they are wanting in 
continuance and regularity, and oftentimes in wisdom, 
and when they cease, a cold spiritual depression remains. 
The enthusiasm I speak of is quite a different thing. 
Turn up your best dictionaries, and you will find that 
the word means inspiration by a superhuman power. 
You have seen — ^at least I have — a dull, heavy, smoky, 
melancholy fire, just able to send forth smoke and 
nothing more. It was a dismal object to contemplate, 
and you grew cold in looking at it. That is Indifference 
— the characteristic of a Church which lives in name, 
but is really dead. I have also seen another kind of 
fire, sending forth wild hissing flames, and showers of 
red sparks which threatened to consume the whole 
neighbourhood. That is Fanaticism. There is a third 
kind of fire, which I have often seen. It has no black- 
ness, no sparks, no hissing fiames. It is a calm, 
determined, white heat. I have seen it melt the hard 
iron ore, and cause it to stream forth like rivers of 
water at the breaking up of a long frost. That is the 
enthusiasm we need — not a sleepy indifference, not a 
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wild hissing fanaticism^ not the blue fire, but the 
white heat, the fire that burned in the hearts of the 
Hebrew prophets — the holy passion that constrained 
the Apostles — the noble feeling that caused the first 
Christians to die for the faith, and to wrap around 
them the burning robes of martyrdom with a glad 
smile, — the ''Enthusiasm of Humanity'' which led 
the Saviour of the world to embrace the cruel cross. 
This is what our Churches want; this is what our 
ministers need. 

But you ask me what is to be the object of this enthu- 
siasm P I call upon you educated men, you writers, 
you ministers, you professional men, you politicians, 
to be enthusiastic for setting up the Kingdom of God. 
What is that Kingdom ? It means knowledge, it 
means education, it means intelligence, and justice, 
and righteousness, and generosity; magnanimity in 
religion, in the press, and in commerce ; it means love, 
and joy, and hope, and blessedness for all the people of 
this colony. I am determined that the setting up of 
this Kingdom shall be my aim while I am with you — 
God knows how long that may be. You may call me 
an enthusiast if you will, but there is method in the 
madness, gentlemen, and I call upon you all to be 
enthusiastic for setting up this Kingdom of God here 
and now. 

The blessed time, "the Golden Age *' of the Gentile 
nations, was always placed in the past. Their founder 
was some chief, or sage, or warrior who had been. The 
Athenians had their Theseus, the Bomans their Bomu- 
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lus, the Scandinavians their Odin, and the Cymry their 
Hu Gadarn, or their " Mighty Hugh." It was different 
with the Jews. The Golden Age was to them in the 
future. They were always, with longing eyes, looking 
to the distant future for the Great Teacher, the Strong 
Deliverer, the King of Men, the Saviour of Humanity. 
The reign of the Messiah, as described in the Hebrew 
scriptures, is a glorious vision. The scene is laid in the 
distant future. The Messiah is a Being possessing 
divine perfections. His throne is high and lifted up, 
surrounded by a halo of ineffable glory. On His head 
are many crowns, and on His vesture a name is written 
— " King of Kings and Lord of Lords." All His laws 
are wise, just, pure, and merciful, and they are obeyed 
by all the nations of the earth from the rising to the 
setting of the sun. War has ceased ; the smoke of the 
last battlefield has been blown away ; and the heavenly 
hush of peace has come at last. Knowledge and 
religion are universal. '^ The light of the moon shall 
be as the light of the sun ; and the light of the sun 
shaU be ... as the light of seven days,'' that is, as if 
seven suns burned together in the heavens at the same 
time; or, as if the splendour of seven days poured 
itself into one. Disease is banished — ^banished by sci- 
ence, banished by the progress of knowledge, banished 
by pure religion, and banished by a lofty, divine 
morality. " The child shall die a hundred years old 
. . . and as the days of a tree are the days of my 
people, and mine elect shall long enjoy the work of 
their hands." The earth is fruitful as Paradise ; the 
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wilderness blossoms as the rose; the desert is fra- 
grant as the garden of the Lord ; and the whole world 
is filled with joy. "The tabernacle of God is with 
men, and He will dwell with them/' and then comes a 
sentence which, an American author says, Robert Bums 
could never read without weeping — "and God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes.'' Men and angels 
unite in singing — " The Kingdoms of this world are 
become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of His Christ 
.... Ealleluia ! the Lord Gbd Omnipotent reigneth 
.... and He shall reign for ever and ever." That 
is the reign of the Messiah. 

But do not think that this is an adequate description. 
My words are only a feeble, cold engraving. For the 
great, warm, glowing, living picture, you must go to 
the Bible itself, and there behold the beautiful vision 
of what the world shall be when the Elingdom of God 
is established. Let us unite to have truth everywhere, 
fairness everywhere, justice everywhere, generosity 
everywhere, brotherly kindness everywhere! in politics, 
in newspapers, everywhere, brothers I We have just 
met here for a few years. The hush of eternity will be 
on us soon. Let us then live noble lives while we are 
together. Let us be enthusiastic for setting up the 
!Cingdom of God in this beautiful colony. 

I remark again that our creed demands that we 
should have this Christian enthusiasm. We believe in 
Almighty God, the Creator of the heavens and the 
earth. We believe that He is not mere force or energy 
infinitely extended through space — no mere law, but 
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our Bear Father — for so Luther renders the " Abba 
Father '* of the 8th of Romans, in his German trans- 
lation — our Dear Father who loves us with an ever- 
lasting love, and ever thinks of us and for us. And 
we believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
the Son of Man, the Saviour of the World, the King 
of Men, who was crucified, dead and buried, who rose 
again from the dead, ascended into heaven, and sitteth 
for ever at the right hand of Gbd, in " the heavenly 
places," where He continues infinitely concerned about 
us. We believe that there is a Divine Spirit; that 
every human heart is a temple more hallowed than that 
of Jerusalem ; and that in every faithful heart the Spirit 
of the infinite God dwells, quickening, beautifying, 
purifying, rearranging, strengthening, comforting, and 
preparing it for the great glory that shall be revealed. 
Our creed extends beyond death, for we believe in the 
eternal life which God has promised to those who love 
Him. 

Oh! ye delegates and representative men of this 
colony, let these great principles sink into the depths 
of your souls ! Wrap them around your hearts ! Let 
them be there as well as in your intellectual creed, and 
you will go from the meetings of our Union inspired, 
full of a burning eloquence you never possessed before. 
If there be a Day of Judgment, can I be indifferent P 
If there is a Calvary, where my best friend died, can I 
be indifferent P If the infinite God condescends to come 
into my poor, broken, sinful heart, can I be indifferent P 
If there is a heaven, where we shall meet again with 
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our dear ones— husbands, wives, and children — can 
we be indiflferentP Indifference in the shadow of 
Calvary ! IndifEerence within the hearing of eternity ! 
Indifference on the banks of the river of death ! May 
God inspire your hearts, for it ill becomes you to be 
indifferent. 

I have given you a brief outline, however imperfect 
it may be, of our Christian Creed. I saw the outlines 
of another creed in a day-dream given to me some time 
ago. I gazed, and the vision that opened before my 
mind was this : — Man was evolved from matter by the 
blind senseless power of material laws. There was no 
design in creation, for no Designer exists. Life is a 
series of pains, weaknesses, confusions, and blank dis- 
appointments, and ends in death. It is in vain to cry 
for help in the great struggle, for no God exists to 
listen to our tearful voice. The bitter end comes, and 
we die and are reduced to our original material 
elements. The bodily form is destroyed, our life is 
extinguished like a lamp plunged into the depths of 
the Southern Ocean, and our personal conscious exist- 
ence is blotted out by the cruel tyrannical hand of 
death. As I looked upon this terrible vision the horror 
of great darkness fell upon my soul, despair took pos- 
session of my spirit, my heart was sick and faint, my 
best emotions were frozen into ice, like streams of water 
in a polar winter, because there was nothing left worth 
living for. As I stood there, bewildered and appalled^ 
looking upon that hideous ghastly face of infidelity, a 
firm, small, tender, loving, pathetic voice reached my 
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ear from the glorious Gospel of the Blessed God, 
saying : " My child^ this yision is not true ; this is a 
phantasmagoria, an ignis fatuuBy an apparition of the 
night. There is a Creator, and He has a purpose in 
your existence ; there is a God, and He will hear your 
tearful cry for help. A Saviour has appeared, and has 
obtained for you everlasting redemption. There is a 
better country beyond the flood of death ; you shall 
meet again with those whom you have loved and lost.'' 
The winter of my spirit melted, my best emotions 
flowed forth, enthusiasm for my own well-being and for 
the eternal well-being of my fellow-men returned, and 
the glow and joy of summer — the summer that God 
makes in the heart of the Christian man — came, and I 
was glad. Life was ecstasy, and heaven was in the 
distance. Dear brethren, we will continue to hold this 
Gospel and to love it more and more, for it kindles and 
supports our spiritual life and makes us strong to do 
and to endure. It is the sun in our otherwise dark 
firmament. Let all the clouds of error be cleared away, 
that its golden light may shine upon our zigzag path. 
The Gospel of Jesus Christ is a tree of life planted by 
the right hand of the Almighty in our poor desert 
earth. Water it, if needs be, with your tears ; pluck 
away the parasites and let it grow ; for it brings forth 
abundant fruit, and the leaves are for the healing of 
the nations. 

Heal faith in this Gospel will create in the Churches, 
and in their ministers, a spirit of enterprise and noble 
ambition. There is such a quality as Christian pru- 
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dence, which is the relation of right means to given 
ends. This prudence we must have, my brethren. 
It is not enough to have a good and great cause to 
work for, we must use wise means for its attain- 
ment. This is a law of the Church of Christ. " If 
a man strive for masteries, yet is he not crowned 
except he strive lawfully.** But there is, on the other 
hand, a kind of thing called prudence, which is the 
very reverse of the wisdom I have spoken of — a pru- 
dence that will dare nothing for Christ ; a prudence 
that is content to walk in the poor beaten path of 
custom and habit ; a prudence that acts only on the 
defensive, and never makes an aggressive movement 
into the camp of the enemy. That is cowardice in the 
garb of prudence. The prudence that sails round 
the coast from year to year, and never goes boldly out 
to sea, under the impulse of divine zeal and love — 
that is spiritual indolency in the robes of wisdom. 
The prudence that stands trembling in the presence 
of every new thought, that is alarmed at the progress 
of science, that shivers at the thought of the advance- 
ment of knowledge, is unbelief in the garments of 
faith. Had the Apostles possessed that prudence, the 
Gospel would have died there and then at Jerusalem^ 
and you would never have heard of it. But they were 
filled with another spirit ; they attempted great things 
— ^new things, divine things — and they succeeded. 
They made the name of Christ known to many nations. 
They banished the heathen gods from their lofty Olym* 
pus ; they gave a new direction to the human family 
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by their noble efforts, and changed the destiny of the 
world. 

The importance of this holy enthusiasm to our Con- 
gregational Churches is very great indeed. We have 
no imposing ceremonies in our public worship to 
attract attention ; we have no grand appendages 
attached to our names to give them glory and splen- 
dour in the sight of men. We have no '^ apos- 
tolical succession" except the succession of Faith, 
Hope, and Charity — the faith that sees the inyisible, 
the noble hope that "wanders through eternity," 
and the charity that embraces all mankind. We have 
no regenerating baptism, except the baptism of that 
Spirit which quickens the souls of men into a new 
divine life — the baptism of the Holy Ghost, of which all 
other baptisms are mere signs and symbols. I am very 
glad that we have no lords spiritual. We have no in- 
fallible fathers in God, and do not want them. We have 
no dogmatic authoritative priesthood, possessing special 
prerogatives which do not belong to all Christian men 
and women in the world. Your ministers every Sunday 
stand up in the presence of their congregations, and 
have the noble manliness to say — ^not " We are your lords 
and masters, fathers, and rulers '* — ^but " Te are a holy 
nation, a chosen generation ; ye men and women, ye are 
the royal priesthood, and we are your servants in the 
Gospel of Christ." Bead the Gospel, and you will find 
that Christ tells us distinctly not to call ourselves 
" masters " in the Church of God, and not to call any 
man " father," b«F>cause One is our Father who is in 
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heaven. Now, seeing that we reject the things I have 
referred to as a childish playing at religion, as pre- 
tentious myths and foolish legends, which have come 
down to the nineteenth century from mediasval times, 
what have we to depend upon P I answer that we have 
three things — the truth of the Gospel, the promise 
of the Holy Ghost, and the spiritual life — ^the zeal and 
enthusiasm of our Churches. Have this enthusiasm, 
and you prosper ; lose it, and you fail. I have looked 
upon old trees in England that had done battle witli 
the storms of more than a hundred winters, but which, 
at last, like everything else in this world, were obliged 
to give way to time. They became old, worn, and were 
decaying and dying, but out of reverence for the old 
trees the farmer had placed props and stays to hold 
them up. There are churches like those trees, sur- 
rounded by props and stays. They are revered, but 
they are old and decaying, as everything, but down- 
right simple reality, must decay. You have no external 
appliances to hold up your Churches. They must grow 
from the force of their spiritual life, from the strength 
of their Christian enthusiasm, or they will decay, wither 
and die, and disappear from the face of the earth. 

The source of this enthusiasm is in Jesus Christ. 
Now, I want to lead you into distant history. Edward 
Gibbon, in his "Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire,'' endeavours to show by what means the Christian 
religion gained such a remarkable victory over the 
established religions of the earth, and he mentions 
five causes, which I will now enumerate, my pur- 
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pose being to sHow that Jesus Christ is the sole life of 
His Church. 

The first cause given by that fine historian, who 
walked like an emperor through the centuries, and who 
took any amount of trouble to verify his statements, is 
, — " The inflexible zeal of the Christians." But I ask, 
whence came that zeal? When the Apostles com- 
menced their work the splendid Roman Empire was 
still in outward form compact and strong, but the seeds 
of decay were in its body-politic ; 

" Its frame jet stood without a breach 
When blood and warmth were fled." 

Faith in truth was dying out, especially among educated 
men. Pilate, the Roman official and representative 
man, said to the Saviour, " What is truth P " as much 
as to say, " Where is it ? Who can find it ? It is not 
discoverable." When the enthusiastic Paul declared 
his faith before King Agrippa, Festus exclaimed, ^'Paul, 
thou art beside thyself ; much learning doth make thee 
mad." The heathen priests, in going up to the temples 
at the time of sacrifice, smiled at each other, as much as 
to say, '^ This has no meaning, and we know it has 
none." Well, then, I ask, whence came this new zeal 
for truth, and this new desire to do good in the world ; 
this new zeal, which you find in the first and second 
centuries of the Christian era ? There is but one reply. 
It came from Jesus Christ. It was borne upon 

" the wave 
Of love which set so deep and strong 
From Christ's then open grave." 
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He brought trutli down from heaven with Him, opened 
it like a map before the minds of men. They were 
charmed and fascinated with the unfolding of the glo- 
rious revelation, and it kindled in their hearts an 
intense and undying enthusiasm for doing good to 
their feUow-men. 

The second came is thus given : — '' The doctrine of a 
future life, improved by every additional circumstance 
which could give weight and efficacy to that important 
truth." But again I ask, how came the Christians to 
believe in that Aiture life with such sure faith, whilst 
others held it in suspense, or rejected it as utter 
madness P ^' The writings of Cicero represent in the 
most lively colours the ignorance, the errors, the 
uncertainty of the ancient philosophers with regard to 
the immortality of the soul." These learned, cultivated 
Greeks and Bomans, with longing yearning hearts, 
looked into the black darkness of death, endeavouring 
to see some spark of light beyond. Sometimes they 
said, "We have, we have seen light!" At other 
times they shook their heads and said, " No, it was a 
mistake ; there was no light." Whence then came the 
faith of the Christians in the future state? From 
Christ ! He said, and they believed Him, " I am the 
resurrection and the life: I give unto them eternal 
life, and they shall never perish : he that believeth on 
me, though he die, yet shall he live.*' He thus spread 
before their minds the reality of the future life. They 
looked upon it with unspeakable wonder and delight. 
A noble enthusiasm grew up' in their hearts, and a 
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faith in the eternal reality of the invisible world, 
which never wavered^ but burned brighter and brighter 
to their dying day. 

The third cause given by Gibbon is " The belief of the 
early Ohristians in miracles." To the early Christians 
the world was not a maohine kept in motion by its own 
springs and wheels and curious contrivances ; but it was 
a living reality, permeated, saturated, and surrounded 
by the energy of the infinite G-od. They had no "Theory 
of the Universe " built up between them and the ever- 
lasting Father. Deriving their spiritual insight from 
Jesus Christ, they believed Him when He said, " My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work." He had healed 
the sick, given sight to the blind, xmstopped the ears of 
the deaf, and asserted His power over disease, weakness, 
and death. They believed in these things, and hence 
their zeal and their enthusiasm to spread abroad their 
knowledge of Jesus Christ. They were right in thus 
believing. " l^atural supernaturalism " is a wise saying, 
for it is the only reeisonable explanation of our own 
existence, and of the stupendous universe of which we 
form a part. The true philosophy is this : the divine 
is seen in the human, the miraculous in the common, 
the supernatural in the natural, the infinite in the 
finite, and the working of the Blessed God in the 
things He has made. A great writer has said : " If 
you could stretch forth your arm and touch the sun, 
you would wonder ; but the real wonder is that you 
can put forth your arm at all." The putting out of 
the arm is the miracle. When the Israelites saw the 
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"small round thing," like hoar-frost, covering the 
ground, they called out "Manna" — what is this? 
It was a strange thing, which they could not explain. 
Can you explain the phenomena by which you are sur- 
rounded ? "We are apt to allow our civilisation to 
make us think that we -know a great deal more than 
we do. When a tribe of barbarians first saw fire — ^a 
^ spiritual-looking thing to them — dancing about among 
dry wood, one of them put his hand down to feel it, 
but drew it back instantly, and said, " It bites." He 
took good care not to put his hand into it a second 
time, but he threw in a stick, and then exclaimed, 
" It eats dry wood, and lives." He could not give a 
better explanation. But does any one even now know 
what fire is P The fashion now is to call it a mode of 
motion. But what is motion P Matter ! — what is that P 
Gravitation ! Magnetism ! Light ! Spirit ! Life ! — ^what 
are these P A man dies, and we walk from room to room 
slowly, draw the blinds-over the windows, and speak in 
whispers. The man is dead, and we are full of wonder 
and awe. A dread power has been at work there, and 
the dear one has fallen in the battle of life. Brethren, 
you are right to show your reverence on the occasion 
of death,- but the wonder is not Deaths but lAfe. Be 
not astonished if you lay me in a cemetery of Victoria, 
do not say a strange thing has happened, and that the 
little eloquence he had is now frozen upon his dead 
cold lips, but remember that the miracle was that I 
lived for sixty years ! Is not that the mystery P God ! 
I thank Thee that I live ; I thank Thee for the miracle 
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of life, the ecstasy of life, the mystery of life ! From 
mystery, through mystery, into mystery ! From God, 
upheld of God, back to God ! The first Christians, then, 
believed in miracles, in the ''natural supernatural " — 
believed, as I believe, that if God were to retire from 
this world now, we should be all like statues, dead and 
cold in the morning. In Him, by a miracle, we live, 
and move, and have our being. 

The/ottr^A cau%e mentioned by Gibbon is this : " the 
pure and austere morals of the Christians/' The his- 
torian says, " The lives of the primitive Christians 
were much more pure and more austere than those of 
their Pagan contemporaries.'* But how came this 
about P Whence did they derive their conception of 
and love for this pure morality ? It came from Christ. 
He was '' holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from 
sinners ; " and the Christians '' beheld His glory, the 
glory as of the only begotten of the Father, full of 
grace and truth." He set before them a character pure 
as the snow on the highest Alps, beautiful as the many- 
coloured rainbow, and spotless as the azure heavens; 
and they, contemplating His character, were changed 
into the same image from glory to glory, even as by 
the spirit of the Lord. 

One cause more, and I have done with Edward Gibbon. 
The loBt came he assigns is this : '' The union and 
discipline of the Christian republic, which gradually 
formed an independent and increasing state in the 
heart of the Koman Empire." Now, do not suppose 
from the word " state" in this sentence that the prim- 

I 2 
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tive churches were composed of one great organisation, 
like the ecclesiastical organisations which exist in 
Christendom to-day; for the historian says, "The 
societies that were constituted in the cities of the 
Boman Empire were united only by the ties of faith 
and charity. Independence and equality formed the 
basis of their internal constitution/' And again he 
says, "Every society,*' that is to say, every Church, 
"formed within itself a separate and independent 
republic . . . and these little states maintained a 
mutual as well as friendly intercourse of letters and 
deputations." Once more : " It was soon established 
as a custom and as a law, that the bishops of the inde- 
pendent Churches," that is the ministers, for every 
minister was then a bishop — other bishops than these 
were of later invention — " that the bishops of the inde- 
pendent Churches should meet in the capital of the 
province at the stated periods of spring and autumn." 
Now, these sayings refer to the Christian Churches in 
the first and second centuries, and they present a perfect 
picture of the Independent Churches of Victoria of to- 
day. They were independent of each other — ^so are we. 
They held mutual and friendly intercourse one with the 
other — so do we. The only ties that united them were 
faith and charity — so it is with us. Their ministers met 
for friendly consultation and prayer in the spring and 
autumn of the year — ^that is exactly what we are doing. 
By the aid of the microscope men are able to see 
in animal organisms a transparent, colourless, viscid 
structureless substance. They call it now bioplasm. 
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Ten years ago they called it protoplasm, but bioplasm 
is a better term. It is a wonderful revelation ; one of 
the most wonderful things ever discovered. That 
viscid substance throbs and surges with life, like an 
ocean in a storm. It has the marvellous power of 
turning dead matter into living matter, and it builds 
up from dead matter the complete human body — ^brain, 
artery, nerve, bone, and muscle. It is structureless, as 
far as science knows. It is soft, colourless, transparent ; 
building, building, building ! Weaving, spinning, con- 
structing! Taking matter, and making some of it into 
brain, some into skin, artery, bone, muscle, nerve ! 
Structureless — without organisation I Aw^ is the 
mystic region of the infinitely small I Up yonder, in 
the region of the infinitely great, you have God ; but 
here He is even more wonderful ! You can never 
explain the meaning and the building of that bioplasm 
but by believing Intellect to be behind its life. The 
force that moves it must be Divine. It is '' the finger 
of God." In that throbbing, structureless, viscid sub- 
stance you have the meeting-place of the Almighty 
God and the material universe. Now go back with me, 
by the help of the microscope of history, to the first 
Christian churches, 1800 years ago, and look upon 
the " little states," as Gibbon calls them. They throb 
and surge with new life, new truth, new faith, new 
purposes, new loves, and new ambitions. They grow 
and multiply ; they communicate their spiritual life 
to other people ; they convert that dead heathen matter 
into living Christian matter; old things pass away; 
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a new state of society springs up, and a Christian 
civilisation is constituted. My point is this. How 
came this to pass P Whence did these " little states," 
in the depths of former ages, derive their life P 
From Christ ! The Master said to His disciples, 
" Without Me ye can do nothing." This is exactly as 
if the sun said to the flowers of the field, " Without 
me ye cannot grow, nor become beautiful. My light 
gives you beauty, and your fragrance is produced by 
my influence." Brethren, just as the flowers of the 
field are dependent upon the sun, so are we dependent 
upon Christ. We must have constant commimion 
with the glorified Hedeemer, the great Head of the 
Church ! for He is "Christ our Life," and without 
Him we can do nothing. 

In the next place, good and great results may be 
expected from the state of mind I have described. For 
one thing, this enthusiasm would bring the necessary 
supply of gold into the Master's treasury. Farmers in 
England open channels in their fields to convey the 
rain-water into the places where it is most needed, and 
they thus invite Nature to send showers of rain. They 
tempt the aged mother to be kind, but in the time of 
long drought she seems to harden her heart, and does 
not respond. Now and then she may sprinkle a dew- 
like shower, as an indication of what she could do, if 
disposed. But change the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere, and behold the result. The clouds dissolve ; 
great showers descend ; the water channels overflow 
their banks; the thirsty earth drinks her full, puts 
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forth her growing energies, and the harvest is pro- 
duced. I know a little about the doings of our societies 
here and in England, especially of their secretaries 
and their many ways, contrived with deep and subtle 
genius, for opening channels that the golden stream 
may flow, but in the Churches, as in nature, there are 
times of drought, when the great rain does not descend; 
when only slender, dew-like showers are given, and 
the channels are almost dry. But change the spiri- 
tual temperature of the Churches, infuse into them the 
enthusiasm I am speaking of, let them be possessed 
with the love of Christ, the faith of the apostles, and 
the genius of the first Christians, and gold shall not 
be wanting. 

As a second result of this enthusiasm I am speaking 
of, you may expect divinely-qualified men to rise up in 
the Churches for the work of the ministry. There is 
a kind of noble helplessness in the strong enthusiastic 
men whom God sends forth to preach the Gospel of His 
love. They can say truly, in the words of St. Paul, 
" Necessity is laid upon me ; yea, woe is unto me, if I 
preach not the Gospel." These men are possessed, 
mastered, upheld, and carried along by the divine force 
that is in them. It is healthful to read the lives of such 
men. How strong they are ! although many of them 
were physically weak. How loyal to Christ ; how tender- 
hearted and loving ! Firm as the granite rock ! Veritable 
spiritual Samsons, carrying terror into the camp of the 
Philistines ! Let Martin Luther be converted, and then 
woe betide the Papacy. Let Paul be called, the strong 
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and entliusiastic Paul^ and in a short time the gospel 
shall be preached "from Jerusalem and round about 
imto Ulyricum/' But before we can expect an army of 
such men in Victoria, the spiritual state of the Churches 
must be much higher than it is at present. The chilling 
winter winds do not cause the fields to grow ; it is use- 
less to seek the fruits of the glowing south amid the ice 
and snow of the freezing north ; you cannot find the 
rose of health on the pale face of death ; and you cannot 
expect inspired ministers from iminspired Churches. 

Let us then have Christian enthusiasm, and by 
calm, continued, regular work, do our part in setting 
up the Ejngdom of God in this country. There are 
earthquakes, thxmderstorms, and tempests in nature, 
but the harvest is produced by her quieter opera- 
tions. The noiseless dew, the tender rain, the soft 
breeze, the calm firmament, and the silent sun — ^here 
are her great powers. Agitations and excitements have 
their place in the history of religion ; but the great 
work is to be done by calm, determined, and continued 
labour. We should work from principle, and with the 
regularity of Nature's laws. There is a great power in 
this imceasing effort. How firm and fast is the rock on 
the high mountain side ! The mightiest storm cannot 
shake it from its place, the wildest tempest beats upon 
it in vain, and the thunder sends forth peal after peal, 
but the rock returns the echo as if laughing at their 
feeble attempts. And yet the continued, persistent 
dropping of water will loosen it, and cause it to fall 
into the valley below. What we do may not be great ; 
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but let it be regular and by law — let drop follow drop 
without ceasing — and what cannot be done by violent 
agitations shall be accomplished by quiet, constant 
work. 

In conclusion, I should like to cast a glance at the 
glory that shall be revealed. The world of prophecy is 
very different from the world of history. The future 
shall be more glorious than the past. Beading history 
is sorrowful work. I have often sat on a form in Hyde 
Park, listening to the hum of the great city in the dis- 
tance. It was not a joyous sound, but dull, heavy, and 
monotonous. It seemed like a great sigh arising from 
the mighty heart of EngliEUid, caused by some unspeak- 
able sorrow. In reading history, we listen to the hum 
of distant ages. It is not a joyful sound ; but a soimd 
full of tears, and sorrow, and agony, telling of misery, 
wretchedness, and death. It is "the whole creation 
groaning in pain together until now." History is a sigh 
rising out of the bosom of the past. Heading history is 
like listening to a funeral oration. The speaker may be 
eloquent, his periods perfect, his voice sonorous, and his 
imagination sublime ; but there is the presence of deaths 
and it spreads a gloom over all. History may be written 
eloquently, and we may be charmed with the power and 
genius of the author, but there are the facts of sin, in- 
justice, unrighteousness, unfairness, partiality, wicked- 
ness, sorrow, and misery which make the thoughtful 
reader sad. History is the funeral oration of the past — 
full of sadness. Once more, reading history is like 
walking in a vast burial-ground. The former ages and 
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generations rest there in silence. There the slave lies, 
freed from his master; the frost of death hath sealed 
the lips of eloquence ; there lies the king, without his 
crown — all in the silent, silent hurial-ground ! And as 
you walk down from generation to generation, you read 
the writings on the graves, and you are made sad — 
History is the sorrowful inscription on the tomb of 
the past. 

But turn now to the future — the future, the glorious 
future ! — to the world of prophecy, the glorious world 
of prophecy ! Look ! Ignorance, with its contracted 
brow, and brute imconscious gaze, is not to be seen. 
Idolatry, with its ugly gods and horrid rites, has 
disappeared. Tyranny, with its gloomy prisons and 
cruel chains, is not to be found. War, with its scowling 
face and harsh thundering voice, is gone. The wild, 
despairing scream of Infidelity is not there. The 
sallow, hungry, shivering figure of Poverty has no place 
in this vision. The forms I behold are a sisterhood of 
angels. Ejiowledge is there, radiant with smiles of 
light. Keligion is there, fair as the moon, pure as 
the sun, and beautiful as the opening of the morning. 
Liberty is there, with outstretched hands blessing the 
redeemed nations. The angel of Peace stands there, 
and at her feet a little lamb sleeps on the lion's mane. 
The heavens are opened, and the benedictions of the 
Infinite God are falling upon a reclaimed world. It is 
for this you are to be enthusiastic ! 



THE IMPOETANCE OF PEEACHING TO 
OTJE INDEPENDENT CHUECHES. 

A LbCTURE DBLIYXIIBD AT CoLLINS 8tREET ChAPBL, MbLBOURNE, 

IN 1879. 

THERE is no greater or more noble work than the 
work of the religious teacher. The author writes 
his thoughts in a book ; the architect embodies his 
ideas in wood, iron^ and stone ; the sculptor carves his 
conceptions in marble, and the rude, coarse block is 
transformed into a kingly statue. The thoughts of the 
painter are expressed on the canvas in form and colour ; 
but the preacher is to engrave his thoughts upon the 
hearts of his hearers. His business is to make men 
imderstand, believe, feel, love, and obey the Gospel. 
Human spirits are the material upon which he works, 
divine truth is the instrument he uses, and the purpose 
of his endeavours is to form in his hearers the holy 
image of Jesus Christ, and to change them "from 
glory to glory," that they may appear blameless in the 
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day of the Lord. He is thus working for eternity. 
Books, temples, statues, and paintings shall grow old, 
decay, and disappear for ever; but the work of the 
preacher shall abide. Human souls converted, sanctified, 
and made beautiful by his preaching, shall shine as the 
stars for ever and ever in the kingdom of the Father. 

Preaching was once a great power. The victorious 
and palmy days of preaching, the days of the Apostles, 
are pleasant to think of. A strange, mysterious, and 
silent power passed over the nations. Nothing was 
seen but a company of humble-minded and unassuming 
men going from place to place, and from nation to 
nation, and nothing was heard save the pathetic voices 
of these men speaking the divine "Word. There was a 
divine regard in their faces, unknown to the art of 
Greece and Rome; divine tenderness, sympathy, and 
love made their words powerful, and the Spirit of the 
Infinite God upheld them in their glorious enterprise. 
The effects were marvellous. The heathen temples 
lost the accustomed worshippers, faith in the heathen 
gods was made impossible for ever, and the heathen 
priests became infidels with regard to the religion they 
professed. The spiritual horizon of himianity was 
widened, the minds of men were fiUed with greater 
thoughts, and their hearts were inspired by nobler 
hopes. The Gospel of Christ gave the world a new 
religion, a new church, a new religious language, a 
new worship, a new calendar, and a new civilisation. 
The old heathen state of Europe resembled a flat, fruit- 
less, imhealthy region enveloped in the damp, dense 
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mists which rose from itself. The preaching of the 
Gospel raised it bodily to a higher level, brought it 
into the clear light of the sun, made of it a noble table- 
land, covered it with fertile fields, gardens, orchards, 
and vineyards ; and the fragrance of this paradise filled 
the world. 

It is most desirable that we should possess this divine 
power. "To be weak is to be miserable;** to be 
listened to because that is decorous ; to be endured from 
Christian kindness ; to have people say, " He is a dear, 
good man, but feeble'* — be sure, when you hear the 
word " deary ^ the word ^^ feeble ** will follow — this is 
miserable ; this ought not to be, and this need not 
be. Great powers rest latent in the calmest summer 
atmosphere. The thimderstorm and the tempest are 
asleep there. In like manner, untold powers lie 
latent and undeveloped in the hearts and minds of 
our ministers — powers of intellect, powers of heart, 
powers of speech, and powers of presence. Mark this 
well : when you go to meet your congregation on 
the Sunday morning, what you are — ^what your pre- 
sence expresses, is quite as important as what you say. 
Have you seen a divine vision, and is the glory shining 
in your face ? Have you been walking and resting in 
the fields aroujid Gethsemane and Calvary, and is the 
" smell *' of these fields upon your garments P Have 
you entered the Holy of Holies, xmlocked the Ark of 
the Covenant, read the Law, and come forth with an 
expression of reverence, awe, and ineffable love P 

We need, at the present time, to understand what 
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tliis power is. For one thing, it is not noise ; and popu- 
larity is not always a sign of its presence, but often the 
very reverse. Hysterics are more popular in the pulpit 
than ^' sweet reasonableness" and calm wisdom. It is 
not a thunderstorm, nor a tornado, but a still, small 
voice, subdued and sweet as the sound of the Eolian 
harp. The greatest powers are calm: the brook 
babbles, the great river flows on with a deep, musical 
murmur. The locomotive screams, the worlds revolve 
in silence. The life of nature — which brings summer 
into the land, makes the valleys smile, the hills rejoice, 
and the forests clap their hands together — is quiet, 
and its voice is not heard. So it is here — "The 
Kingdom of God cometh not with observation." 

More power is exerted by the pulpit to-day than 
most people think. There is an unpublished literature 
on this subject which would be a revelation to the world 
if made known — ^I mean the letters written to ministers 
of the Gospel who live in the great centres of popula- 
tion. Letters come from erring ones — ^prodigal sons 
and prodigal daughters, who had strayed into the 
ways of the rejected, telling how they were brought 
to their right mind by the preaching of the Gospel ; 
letters from doubters, testifying that the preaching has 
scattered the clouds that enveloped their minds, and 
enabled them to see the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ; letters from earnest Christians, saying 
that they are made strong to live and strong to die by 
the spoken word ; letters from people in sorrow, bear- 
ing witness to the power of the Christian ministry to 
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heal the broken in heart ; and letters from the aged, 
declaring that the evening of life is made cheerAil by 
the words they hear. Despise not this unpublished 
and unknown work which is going on in a thousand 
hearts. The greatest things done in this world are not 
reported. 

But will the preaching of the Gospel continue to be 
a power among men P Will it not wear itself out, and 
become obsolete ? Will not the advance of civilisation 
make people independent of the pidpit P No ; for the 
following reasons. 

Human nature, in its essential characteristics, will 
always be the same. The sense of sin and guilt will be 
felt in the coming time as well as in the past. It has 
foUowed man like his shadow from the earliest time to 
the present day, and there is no reason to suppose that 
it will cease in the future. Sorrow belongs to our 
nature ; the music of life is in the minor key ; tears 
("agony in solution") are indigenous to our world. 
In every age the fountain of tears has flowed plenti- 
fully. " There is joy when a man is bom into the 
world." Yes, and tears. The bride on the marriage 
morning weeps at the altar ; and we baptize the graves 
of our dear ones with our tears. In saying " farewell " 
to a departing friend, we weep ; and when we welcome 
him on his return, our eyes are dim with tears. The 
sound of the plangent waves as they fall upon the 
sand, " the infinite wail of the wind," the murmur of 
the great river, the lowing of cattle, the bleating of 
sheep, and the trembling of the stars produce sorrow 
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rather than joy. A grand landscape, a great picture 
by one of the old masters, and a lofty strain of music, 
create sorrowful longings which cannot be expressed. 
Jesus Christ was a ^' man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief." Life is an infinite burden. We and " the 
whole creation groan and travail together in pain until 
now." This is human nature. 

And again, there are, and always will be, people 
supremely concerned to know the greatest spiritual 
truths. They are ever asking within themselves such 
questions as these — ^What manner of being is GodP 
What is His method of working P What is His pur- 
pose in this wonderful world? What is the soul of 
man P Is it the result of physical organisation, or is 
it spirit, mind, a thinking essence, having an existence 
distinct from matter P What is Death P Is it annihila- 
tion; or is it absorption into the infinite whole (the 
end of personal existence, and the entrance into the 
unconscious Nirvana) ; or is it only an ascending into 
a higher and nobler LifeP These are the greatest 
questions ; and they are asked by the highest minds 
in the world, with deep and yearning earnestness. 
Thousands of the most educated, refined, and philo- 
sophic minds are asking them to-day ; and the people 
of the future will also be attracted to them in like 
manner. We are haunted by a God-consciousness; 
the shadow of eternity is upon us ; hints of immortality 
stir in our hearts. 

Again, the Gospel will always be adapted to our 
nature. It is the doctrine of God*s love — ^the doctrine 
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of redemption, and the doctrine of eternal life. This 
Gospel will always have power over the human heart, 
because it is the doctrine of love. The mother's song is 
simple enough — has in it no grand musical strains, no 
lofty roll, no thunder-peals of sound — and yet great is 
its power over the yexed child. It calms his heart, 
dries his tears, calls forth his smiles, and creates within 
"hini an affection that can never die. But why is this P 
It is the song of love — ^it is warm with emotion; it 
quivers with tenderness. Such is the Gospel to us. It 
is the song of divine love. It speaks of the Father in 
heaven, and of Him who came to save the lost. It 
declares eternal pardon. It assures us that all the 
sorrows of life shall work for our good — ^and it brings 
to light life and immortality. This Gospel can never 
become obsolete. 

Preaching is the best expression of this Gospel. 
Our Saviour said, " Go ye into all the world ^sA preach 
the Gospel to every creature.'* There is the deepest 
wisdom in this appointment. It has reasons in the 
nature of things. A preacher possessing mental power, 
aptness to teach, a right education, and a heart filled 
with faith, and love, and zeal, will have great influence 
over the minds of men — by the blessing of God he 
shall turn many to righteousness. A book on theology 
and religion is not to be compared with the speech of 
such a man for power to move the human heart. 
However perfect the art of painting may be, there is a 
great difference between a man and his portrait. In 
the thoughtful and well-written book, you have the 
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expression of the author's mind — his portrait. But in 
the preacher we have the man himself — ^his thoughts, his 
presence, his voice; the waves that play along his 
face, and break now and then into smiles and tears, 
show that there is a sea of feeling in the speaker's 
heart. Some one has said, ^' a cathedral is a petrified 
religion" — faith converted into stone; and we may 
say that a book is frozen thought. But a sermon from 
the lips of an able preacher is thought in a fluid state ; 
the thoughts breathe, the words bum. 

It follows, that right preaching will always be a power 
among men. True, there are, and probably will ever 
.be, people who seem to want the faculty to perceive the 
glory of the Gospel of Christ. We need not wonder at 
.this, for it is the same in other things. There are 
persons who see no majesty in the heaving ocean, no 
grandeur in the loud thunderstorm, and nothing sub- 
lime in the open heavens. So there may be people 
who behold no beauty in the character of Christ, hear 
no melody in His divine words, and see no glory in 
His wonderf al cross ; but to the thoughtful, the wise, 
and the good, the preaching of '' the glorious Gospel 
of the blessed God '' will be welcome throughout the 
ages. Fill the world with blind people, and the sun. 
will be of less importance than he now is ; but, while 
men have eyes, they will hail the rising of the sun with 
abundant joy. And if all men could become indifferent 
to the great spiritual matters of which I have spoken, 
the preaching of the Gospel might be utterly neglected ; 
but while they are interested in these solemn truths. 
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they Hhally they willy they must consult the teaching of 
Jesus Christ. 

The great churches depend much for their pros- 
perity upon the following things : Architecture, scien- 
tific Music, the authority of Priesthoods, the efficacy 
of Sacraments, and the influence of Sculpture and 
Painting. 

These things have real power over the minds of 
many. Fine, grand pictures on the glowing canvas, 
and majestic marble statues, create feelings of exquisite 
delight, and emotions which resemble true worship and 
devotion. Belief in the efficacy of Sacraments has a 
calming and comforting effect upon the minds of people 
who are spiritually indolent. Let a man believe that 
he has been regenerated by the waters of baptism, and 
that he has been a partaker of the real flesh and blood 
of Christ in the communion of the Lord's Supper, thus 
securing to himself spiritual and eternal Life ; and his 
heart will rest. He has been saved by Sacraments, and 
he will very likely forget the stem moral duties of 
our religion — the self-denial of Christ, the noble self- 
forgetfulness of the Apostles, and the fervent love 
which is the fulfilment of the law of human life. Then, 
think of the authority of Priesthoods ! A priest is a 
peculiar man, arrayed in garments fearfully and won- 
derfully made. I have seen dignitaries of the great 
churches so clothed and "thatched," that it almost 
required the eye of a genius to discover whether they 
were men or women, or some middle sex invented in 
these late centuries, for the amusement of innocent 
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souls at high-cliurcli festivals. Again I say a priest 
is a strange, peculiar, and weird personage. He stands 
on the threshold of the kingdom of heaven, the keys 
are in his hands ; submit to him, and the doors will 
open, and you enter the glorious state. But assert 
your own manhood — say, " I also am a child of God^ 
and as nearly related to Him as thou, arrogant priest, 
art;" and you are banished into the outer darkness. 
A priest is a marvellous conjurer, apt at spiritual leger- 
demain ; he can transform bread into flesh, and wine 
into blood, and absolve you, "miserable sinner" as you 
are, remit all your sins, and give you the liberty of all 
the Elysian fields in the long, long Hereafter. It was 
the high-priest that made the golden calf, built an altar 
before it, and caused the people to cry out in its pre- 
sence, *' These be thy gods, Israel, that brought thee 
up out of the land of Egypt." This was done at the 
beginning of the Jewish dispensation, in the shadow of 
Mount Sinai, when Moses was on the summit receiving 
the law from the mouth of Jehovah. At the end of 
that economy our Saviour was led away from the 
garden of His agony to " the palace of the high-priest/* 
where " the Scribes and the Elders were assembled," 
ready to condemn Him to death unheard. When the 
ponderous priesthood of Israel had nearly extinguished 
true religion in the heart of the nation, the method of 
Providence was to send forth from time to time an 
inspired Prophet to rekindle the sacred fire. Elijah, the 
Tishbite ; Elisha, the son of Shaphat ; Isaiah, the son 
of Amoz ; Hosea, the son of Beeri ; Joel, the son of 
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Pethuel ; Amos^ who was among the herdmen of Tekoa ; 
Micahy the Morasthite ; Nahum, the Elkoshite ; Ze- 
phaniah, the son of Cushi ; Zechariah, the son of Bere- 
chiah ; and John the Baptist, are examples of what I 
mean. These men spoke with power — the fire of truth 
burned in their hearts, the eloquence of truth flowed 
from their lips ; and their words quivered with noble 
aspirations for the good of the people. Mark the 
difference between these two classes of men — the priest, 
who is a man of forms ; and the inspired prophet, who 
is a true teacher of spiritual realities. The priest is a 
man of rites, maxims, and ceremonies ; the prophet is 
a " Seer " whose vision penetrates far into " the unap- 
parent.** Priests in all ages are eminent for the care 
they take of themselves, their formalities, and what 
they call their church; but the true prophets of all 
lands and centuries are famous for their love of the 
eternal Truth which God has revealed to men, and the 
lofty morality and righteousness upon which the well- 
being of the nations depends. The less the world has 
to do with priests, as such, the better it will be for the 
world ; but if you can find a prophet sent from God, a 
real spiritual " Seer," the best thing you can do is to 
attend to his teaching and obey his words. 

Priesthoods are being planted in this new colony of 
Victoria. If they take deep root, and grow, and spread 
their branches far and wide, it will not be well for the 
people of this land. Christian liberty withers and dies 
imder their gloomy shadow ; the noble spiritual religion 
of the I7ew Testament does not prosper where they 
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possess supreme authority ; and " they bind heavy 
burdens, and grievous to be borne, and lay them on 
men's shoulders; but they themselves will not move 
them with one of their fingers." Already the priests 
of this new country are asking the Government to 
expend the money of the State in teaching their peculiar 
religious dogmas. How wonderftdly moderate, how 
beautifully temperate, is this request ! In the name 
of common sense, common honesty, and even common 
decency, why should you depend upon your neighbours 
for " the ways and means ? " If your theory of existence 
is so very dear to your heart, make sacrifices for its sake, 
as noble and brave men have always done ; and do not 
complain, and moan, and groan, and cry for help to 
other people who have no faith in the theory to which 
you attach so much importance. 

Priesthoods being what they are, it is natural to ask. 
How is it that they have such influence and power over 
the minds of menP One answer — and, perhaps, the 
chief answer — is this : " There are ten hundred million 
of people in the world, mostly " — well, I will not finish 
the quotation, but rather say " mostly " unwise, 
unspiritual, easily charmed by religious shows, and 
" bewitched " by priestly pretensions, as the " foolish 
Galatians " were. 

I have mentioned Architecture as a source of power 
in the great churches, and it has a marvellous influence 
over our minds. When we enter a fine old Gothic 
cathedral, we seem to step out of the nineteenth cen- 
tury back into the Middle Ages. There, a strange. 
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mysterious^ and powerful sense of reverence and awe 
takes possession of our spirits. The power of the Past 
is upon us. We think of the great God who is " from 
everlasting to everlasting/' and to whose name, and 
for whose glory, the splendid temple was raised, by the 
faith and love of our forefathers. The long, long ages 
that have passed away — the generations of men who 
worked, and struggled, and suffered here, as we are 
doing — rise before the mind, and our heart is filled 
with longings which no language can express. A silence 
more eloquent than any words speaks to us here, and 
we are subdued and humbled by its power. The same 
feelings are inspired by great forests — the natural 
cathedrals of the world. Femshaw is the magnificent 
natural cathedral of this colony. When I stood amid 
its confusing undergrowth and its wilderness of ferns, 
and looked up at the living pinnacles and growing 
spires of its high-towering trees, penetrating ^'the 
burning blue'* of heaven, these were the feelings 
created in my heart — 

" A Genius ib here which we feel, 

A Presence that ne*er was defined, 
A Power ethereal, divine, 

O'erwhelming the heart and the mind ; 
A something mysterions and strange, 

A whisper from ages gone by, 
That echoes Eternity's years — 

At once it is distant and nigh." 

But we do not depend upon Music, or Art, or Archi- 
tecture, or Sacraments, or Priesthoods, for the pros- 
perity of our churches. Our faith rests in the purpose 
of God, the inherent power of the Gospel of Love, the 
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spiritual life, the wisdom, and the calniy determined 
earnestness of our ministers and people ; and finally, 
upon the presence of that Spirit which Christ promised 
when He said, " Lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world 1 " 

Wise, powerful preaching must, therefore, be of 
supreme importance to our Independent churches; 
and we should ask here, What are the essential qualifi- 
cations of the true and real preacher P How shall we 
become ^^able ministers'' of Jesus Christ, and make 
manifest to our churches, and to the world around us, 
the glory of that Gospel which has brought life and 
immortality to light P 

First, the preacher must possess deep and real spiri- 
tual life. If there be a man anywhere who has 
thoughts of preaching the Gospel without this life, 
to him it should be said, once for all, in the words of 
tho Apostle, '' Thou hast neither part nor lot in this 
matter, for thy heart is not right in the sight of God." 
It were indeed a sorry sight to see a man imdertake 
this work who knows nothing experimentally of the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ. You may see in the Melbourne 
gardens a clear stream of the Yan Yean water flow 
from the mouth of a stone image. That lifeless image 
knows nothing of the living water it is pouring forth 
so plentifully by day and by night. This is the symbol 
of an ungodly preacher. The truth which flows so 
fluently from his lips has never influenced his heart. 
He preaches the doctrines of the Bible, the life-giving, 
soul-refreshing truths of '^ the glorious Gospel of the 
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blessed God/' but he cannot say with tbe Psalmist, 
"More to be desired are they than gold, yea, than 
much fine gold: sweeter also than honey and the 
honeycomb/' for he has never tasted them. The ex- 
perience of St. Paul has never been his — " God forbid 
that I should glory, save in the Gross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ! " When he says of the Tree of Life, " I have 
sat under its branches with great delight, and the 
fruit was sweet to my taste," he speaks what is not true, 
for he knows not the flavour of the fruit. His life is 
a falsehood. He is the incarnation of insincerity, 
emptiness, and deceit. The stream of spiritual elo- 
quence must flow from the fountain of spiritual life, or 
not flow at all. - • 

In the second place, firm, unwavering faith is essen- 
tial to powerful and right preaching. Intellectual 
doubt is not sinful in itself. Indeed, this kind of 
doubt has very important uses. Without the state of 
mind which demands evidence, and the examination 
of the evidence produced, we should believe all manner 
of myths, legends, false doctrines, and " lying wonders." 
The Protestant Beformation was brought about first by 
doubt, and then by faith. The Iteformers first doubted 
the teachings and doings of the Church of Bome, then 
they searched the Scriptures, believed their testimony, 
and separated themselves for ever from that spiritual 
abomination which pressed upon the soul of Europe 
like a nightmare, and was utterly crushing out the 
intellectual, moral, social, political, and spiritual life of 
the nations. 
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FroteBtants should not deal harshly by men who 
have intellectual doubts. Thomas doubted the Eesur- 
rection of Christ, and said, " Except I put my fingers 
into the print of the nails, I will not believe." Un- 
belief, that " horror of great darkness," fell upon him ; 
thick, dense clouds encompassed him round about ; and 
that spectre. Infidelity, the most horrible and hateful 
of all mental apparitions, passed before his face, and 
stood before his eyes. Amid the oppressive gloom by 
which he was surrounded, the beautiM past with Christ 
was only a dream, the present was anguish of spirit, 
and the future to him was blank despair. His Master 
after all was not the Messiah, " the Son of the living 
God," " the Prince of Life," for the Jews had crucified 
Him ; and the bright hopes of Thomas vanished like a 
vision of the night. Blinded, confused, and bewildered, 
he said, '' Except I shall see in His hands the print of 
the nails, and put my finger into the print of the nails, 
and thrust my hand into His side, I will not believe ! " 
Poor Thomas I Thou art, indeed, whelmed in the miry 
clay. Thousands since thy time have sunk into the 
same almost bottomless pit, and passed through the same 
bitter experience, but were rescued by the Saviour's 
love, and raised to the clear light of faith, hope, 
and joy. If Thomas were here in Melbourne, and a 
member of this congregation, I fear that my faithful 
and hard-worked deacons and myself would vote for his 
exclusion from the church. But how did Christ treat 
him P Thus : " Reach hither thy finger, and behold 
my hands ; and reach hither thy hand, and thrust it 
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into my side; and be not faithless^ but believing/' 
Then, mark the effect : '^ Thomas answered, and said. 
My Lord and my God!" He was raised from the 
miry pit of despair, the black clouds melted and 
Tanished, the spectre of infidelity disappeared for ever, 
and Thomas expressed his faith and gratitude in words 
of exalted worship — " My Lord and my God ! '* Let 
all ministers of religion learn the method of Ohrist, 
and act accordingly in their dealings with and utter- 
ances concerning people who do not believe. It was 
to Pharisees, Scribes, and Priests that Christ said, 
"How can ye escape?" Zaccheus, the worldly man, 
may be changed ; the woman who is a '' sinner " may 
be forgiven ; the prodigal may come to himself, and 
arise and go to his Father ; and the vapours of unbelief 
may be swept away from the mind of Thomas ; but ye 
Pharisees, Scribes, Priests, who make long prayers, and 
devour widows' houses — how can ye escape P Ye I In 
the teaching of our Lord, moral character is more im- 
portant than intellectual opinion; and His way of 
inspiring faith was by the manifestation of tender 
sympathy and Godlike love. Believe me, the winter of 
unbelief in the souls of men is to be banished, not by 
the cold blasts of priestly denunciation, but by the 
summer warmth of a noble Christian charity. 

But, on the other hand, a man cannot preach with 
power if his faith be wavering. Thomas could not 
have preached the Resurrection of Christ in that state 
of doubt or unbelief. It was his duty first to examine 
the evidence, then to believe the truth, and after that 
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to preach it to others. If he had done otherwise, he 
would have been guilty of insincerity. Doubt paralyses 
the preacher both in his preaching and working. We 
should never attempt to present to our congregations, 
as true, subjects couceming the truth of which we are 
troubled with doubts. Preach nothing but what you be- 
lieve with a faith firm as the laws of nature. Be simply 
sincere, and true to your deepest convictions. Withhold 
the subjects with regard to which you have doubts — be 
transparently honest — and God in due time shall reveal 
even these subjects unto you. If you are a humble, 
reverent, true man, He will bring you out into the 
clear day ; and the Light of the universe of Truth shall 
shine upon your path, and make manifest to your mind 
" the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven.'* 

It is painful to listen to a man speaking on subjects 
which he does not thoroughly believe. His voice is 
unhealthy ; and there is a want of robust strength and 
steadiness in his utterances. If he happens to make a 
bold doctrinal statement, it is sure to be followed by 
several qualifying " Buts." When you take a ball of 
snow in your hand and turn it about for examination, 
it melts, grows less, and at last disappears. So it is 
with the doctrines of the Gospel in the hands of men 
whose faith is feeble : they dissolve, they become smaller 
and more slender ; and by the time the sermon is ended 
there is little left save an opinion, a perhaps, a senti- 
ment, or a supposition. How different is divine truth 
in the hands of men who have strong faith. Bead the 
Prophets, the Apostles, and the Puritans : when they 
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lay hold of any doctrine, it grows and multiplies under 
their touch — branch after branch appears, foliage and 
blossoms burst forth ; and the majestic tree* of divine 
truth is seen towering high above your heads, waving 
and bending under its burden of precious fruit. And 
again, Doubt robs a man of his power to work as well 
as to preach. Doubt folds its hands and says, '^ There 
is a lion in the way/' therefore I cannot go out ; but 
Faith says, '* This work ought to be done, and, there- 
fore, it shall be done, though there be many lions in the 
way.*' Doubt is like the man who said, "We saw 
giants in the land, and we are not able to go up against 
them;" but Faith is like Caleb and Joshua, who said^ 
'' Let us go up at once and possess the land." Doubt 
fiits planning and philosophising, while simple-hearted 
Faith goes forth and does the work. While the learned 
Erasmus considered and doubted, and doubted and 
considered, the believing Luther produced the Ilefor* 
mation. " Erasmus can write, but Luther can bum. 
The great workers are the great believers. 

The Hebrew Prophets were sometimes called " Seers, 
and this name is descriptive of the true preacher in all 
ages. The sphere of the bodily eye is narrow : it sees 
only matter, or, rather, material phenomena. The in- 
tellectual vision is deeper and more powerful: the 
philosopher sees law, force, order, causes. The vision 
of the imagination is wider still : it sees the beauty, 
the poetry, majesty, grandeur, and wonderfulness by 
which the works of God are characterised. Faith, also, 
is a kind of vision or seeing ; it realises the invisible. 
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and \a ^' the evidence of things unseen.'^ There is a 
void, a chasm, between things material and things 
spiritual,* over which the eye, the intellect, and the 
imagination cannot pass. The eye may gaze, but it 
cannot see the invisible ; the intellect may investigate, 
but it cannot, unaided, discover the grand secret of 
that which is beyond and behind Nature ; and, in its 
efforts to cross this immeasurable gulf, imagination 
faints and fails, and falls back, like the eagle wounded 
in its flight through the heavens. But '^ faith is the 
evidence of things unseen." 

'' The steps of faitli &11 on the seeming void, 
And find the rock beneath." 

Gaze steadfastly upon the sun, and then look at the 
objects around you : they are dim, indistinct, shadowy, 
and unreal. And thus with the eye of faith, fix your 
mind upon God, and Christ, and heaven, and the eternal 
life ; and the things of this world shall have no glory 
in your sight, by reason of the glory that excelleth. 
In this state of mind, we shall preach with power, for 
we shall be describing what we have seen. We wonder 
at the power of the Prophets ; the Inferno, the Purga- 
tory, and the Paradise of Dante ; the visions of Bunyan 
in his "Pilgrim's Progress;" and the stupendous 
creations of Milton in the "Paradise Lost.'* But 
they are not so wonderful when you remember that 
these men saw what they described — they painted 
from sight. 

In the third place, the preacher must love his work, 
if it is to be done with power. We do well what we 
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love to do. St. Paul said, '' Necessity is laid upon me : 
yea, woe is unto me if I preach not the Gospel." 
There was a necessity arising from the command of 
Christ ; that command was to the Apostle like a decree 
of destiny — not to be resisted. There was a necessity 
arising from the honour which his divine Master had 
bestowed upon him by calling him to preach the 
Gospel, and Paul felt bound to be faithful to his great 
trust. There was a necessity caused by his love of his 
fellow-men : it was with eyes made dim with tears that 
he looked out upon the great human world, and his 
heart yearned for the salvation of men. But there was 
^ J^g n«».i.y in^M by ki. Io« rf p™«I.- 
ing the Gospel : it was his delight and highest joy ^* to 
preach among the Gentiles the imsearchable riches of 
Christ.'* 

This love of preaching is to a minister what genius 
is to a poet. The poet sings for the same reason as the 
birds of the forest sing : the genius of song is in his 
nature— necessity is laid upon his spirit. Place him 
alone upon a soUtary island, amid the wQd waves of 
the stormy ocean, and he will speak in numbers there, 
where no human ear can hear : his voice shall mingle 
and harmonise with the sounds of Nature, and angels 
passing that way shall know that a banished poet dwells 
there. So here: the true preacher preaches not for 
gain, not for fame^ and not merely to glorify Christ 
and to save men from sin ; but also for his intense love 
of the work. We find that the great and real preachers 
of the past were impelled, constrained, and pressed 
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forward in their noble career by the power of this love. 
Here are the sixteen cruel words used by the great 
Apostle to describe the terrible persecutions which he 
passed through wlule endeavouring to spread the 
Gospel among the Jews and the heathen of his time : 
Labours, Stripes, Prisons, Deaths, Stoned, Shiptcrecks, 
Joumej/ings, Perth, Weariness, Painfulness, Watchings, 
Hunger, Fasting, Thirst, Cold, and Nakedness. What a 
picture ! It is dark as a moonless, starless midnight, 
without one ray of light to cheer the oppressive gloonu 
But all this could not silence him. He was blessed 
and joyous amid the pelting of the pitiless storm. And 
why P Because he loved his work, and gloried in 
preaching the great Redemption which Christ had 
revealed to him. Bunyan said to Justice Keelin, " If 
I was out of prison to-day, I would preach again to* 
morrow, by the help of God.'* Brave old dreamer! 
nothing could dishearten thee : thou wert stronger 
than the world, the flesh and the devil, because of thy 
love to Jesus Christ and to the work which He gave 
thee to do. And Whitfield, in his enthusiastic love of 
preaching, exclaimed, '^ Mountains are the best pulpits, 
and the heavens the best sounding-boards — Oh that I 
coidd fly from pole to pole publishing the everlasting 
Gospel ! '^ Let all the ministers of our churches be 
filled with this love, and good and great will be the 
results. But how shall we possess this love P By near 
and real communion with God, who is the source of all 
love. We must do as the Titans did of old — flight our 
torch in the flames of the sun, bring the fire down from 
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heaven, and consume utterly the selfishness, the wicked- 
ness, and the misery of this lower world* 

I wish to remark further that individuality should 
characterise ministers of the Gospel. Preachers should 
be themselves, not others: — ^voices, not echoes — ^true 
lights, not mere reflections — ^men, and not imitations. 

We may learn this lesson from Nature. Walking 
with a friend in the neighbourhood of London, we 
came to a place where there were four aged trees. My 
companion remarked, " What force of character there 
is in each of these trees!" Their- roots were planted 
in the same soil, the same winds had blown upgn them 
throughout the years of their existence, the same dewa 
had fallen upon their foliage, the same snow had rested 
on their boughs, the same thunderstorms had played 
among their branches, and they had been bathed daily 
in the light and heat of the same sun ; they formed a 
small family of trees, faithful companions iA the glooni 
of winter and the joys of summer. And yet theyiwere 
very different. Each had a character of its own — ^they 
were distinct trees, ^nd not .imitations of each other. 
The same, and yet not the same. 

We see this also in the characters of the " Holy 
men '* who wrote the Bible. Samuel is different from 
Moses, and Solomon is very different from David ; the 
weeping Jeremiah is not an imitation of the sublime 
Isaiah, who, with " wild, seraphic fire," spoke to the 
sinful nation ; and Ezekiel, with his wondrous visions 
is distinct from both. John has little resemblance to 
Paul. All these writers were moved by the same Spirit, 
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and yet they spoke in their own way. Their inspira- 
tion did not destroy their individuality. The celestial 
light of truth was coloured by the medium through 
which it passed. 

This need not prevent a man from learning what 
others have to teach him. He may read their books 
and appropriate their contents. And he has a right to 
do this. All truth extant in this world, whether in 
Nature, books, or human life, is public property. It 
belongs to him who has power to take possession of it. 
The whole Canaan of truth is before you ; go up and 
make it your own, if you can. If by plagiarism is 
meant using the thoughts of others, then I know no 
preacher, writer, statesman, poet, or painter, who is not 
a plagiarist. But in speaking thus, I do not wish to 
imply that it is right for us to take the productions of 
other men literally, and give them forth as our own. 
Far from it ; that would be dishonest. But what I do 
say is this : it is right for us to read books, master their 
contents, take possession of their thoughts, digest and 
assimilate their thoughts, convert them into real in- 
tellectual strength, and then speak or write without 
troubling yourself about the origin of your ideas. 
And I add, whether this be right or wrong, it is 
the common custom ; and we cannot avoid it. You 
write a book, or deliver a sermon, a lecture, or an 
oration ; when this is done, can you trace the exact 
genesis of the thoughts you have uttered P You can- 
not. Let us confess the truth : we are all, in one 
sense, plagiarists ; and we mmt be, and have a right 
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to be such. The tree is welcome to the soil in which 
it is planted ; as much as it can assimilate belongs to 
it by natural right ; therefore, let it spread its roots 
far and wide, send them deep into the earth, and 
bountifully supply all its wants. So of man : he may 
send forth his faculties to books, to Nature, to the 
earth, and to the heavens ; and collect what facts and 
truth he can, to strengthen his own mind, that he may 
teach his fellows, and help them to fulfil the duties and 
endure the trials of this mysterious existence. And 
this he may do without sacrificing his individuality. 
Dare to be yourselves — trust your own manhood — 
believe in the nature and faculties which God has given 
you — be natural, brave, humble, and reverent; and 
men will receive your words with joy, as the thirsty 
fields receive the rain of heaven. 

Another essential element is constant work. Shoidd 
a young man fancy himself a genius, that he is not like 
other people, and that it is not necessary for him to 
labour like other common mortals, he will certainly 
find out his mistake. He is in a reverie, constructing 
temples on the ocean wave and building castles in the 
air, and wiU be awakened some day by the falling of 
these fairy structures, never again to be rebuilt. 

There should be power in the preaching. Weak 
preaching will not be attended to, neither will it be 
the means for converting the world, or of edifying the 
Church. The power of the preacher must be in his 
thoughts, and not in mere words. He may cut the air 
with his hand, lift his eyes towards the stars, beat the 
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desk, and make thunder with his voice ; but this is not 
the eloquence which his hearers need. Mind, I am 
not speaking against warmth in the preacher. I be- 
lieve that one of our great wants is more warmth in 
the pulpit and the pew. But what I say is, there must 
be thoughts as well as words — substance as well as 
sound. Kature sometimes gives lightning without 
thunder, but never thunder without lightning. So it 
would be better to have the thoughts without the 
sound, than the warmth and sound without the 
thoughts ; but the best of all is, to imitate Nature by 
giving both. Now you cannot have these powerful 
thoughts but by hard work : they are buried deep in 
God's Word, and you must dig and toil constantly in 
order to possess them. We may say of the Bible, as 
the woman said of the fountain, ^' The well is deep.'' 

There should be variety in the preaching. Whatever 
may happen to be the text of the indolent preacher, he 
says the same things. His mind, like the river, has 
worn for itself a channel, and there it always flows. 
Like the locomotive, once started, it runs easily along 
the well-tried path. The command is to bring forth 
things old and new ; but he obeys only in part, and 
brings forth thing% old and things old. A man said once 
that he had heard a minister preach for seventeen 
years, and during the whole of that time only four 
sermons were given-^a sermon on thanksgiving, a fast* 
day sermon, a funeral sermon, and a sermon on things 
in general. This continued sameness is wrong. The 
Oospel is ''the tree of life, watered by a pure river. 
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clear as crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God 
and of the Lamb, bearing twelve manner of fruits, and 
yielding her fruit every month ; and the leaves of the 
tree are for the healing of the nations." According to 
this description of the Gospel, there should be life, 
newness, and freshness in our preaching. Our sermons 
«hould be natural as the springing of the fountain, the 
flowing of the brook, and the murmur of the great 
river — fresh and welcome as the fragrance of a garden, 
the opening of the dawn, and the advent of spring 
and summer; and at the right time, when sin and 
unrighteousness are to be condemned, our speech should 
resemble the rumbling of a volcano, the rush of a tem* 
pest, and the crash of a thunderstorm. But, for the 
realisation of this variety and newness, there must be 
constant and honest work. 

Finally, constant work is necessary to gain and keep 
the respect of our congregations. To be respected, we 
must be in advance of our hearers in the subjects of 
which we speak. When we look at the firmament on 
a clear night, and see stars, constellations, and systems 
of worlds scattered over the blue distance, like wild 
flowers in a fertile meadow, we are overwhelmed by the 
majesty of the vision. One reason of this is, that we 
cannot see the end — the last star, the last constellation, 
and the last system. We are filled with wonder as we 
watch the ocean rolling its waves at our feet ; but if we 
could tell its exact depth, and see. the shore on the 
other side, our wonder would be less. Our respect and 
reverence are profound when we stand in the presence 
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of a great man, for this reason, among others: our 
inability to comprehend him. If we could climb to 
his standpoint, see what he sees, and know how much 
he knows, our reyerence would be less. This is true of 
the religious teacher — ^let his hearers see how far he 
sees; let them measure the depth of his knowledge, 
and behold the last star in the firmament of his mind, 
and he can no longer be an oracle to them. He may 
be called ** dear good man," but deep respect for his 
power is gone for ever. Therefore, to be continually 
useful there must be continual work. We must wrestle 
with the Bible, as Jacob wrestled with the angel, say- 
ing, ^' I will not let thee go except thou bless me." 



THE SPIEITUAL WARFAEE, AND THE 

DITINE PK0MI8E. 

<' To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the hidden xnaima." 
Ret. ii. 17. 

THE viaions of this Book were given to John when 
he was in the lonely island of Fatmos. He was 
banished to this place " for the Word of God, and for the 
testimony of Jesus Christ/' Much is said of the charms 
of solitude. People fancy that the Muses dwell in the 
loneliness and silence of the country, and that they 
avoid the crowded streets of towns and cities. We are 
apt to think that if we could escape from the busy and 
restless world of humanity we should live a holier life, 
have more communion with Ood, and attain to higher 
spiritual states. But this is only a fancy, and, like 
many other such things, it vanishes when you draw 
near to examine it. Sea-waves, rocks, mountains, 
forests, and speechless animals are poor substitutes for 
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the society of our fellows. We are inflaenced more by 
the intelligence, the life, the activity, and the sympathy 
of men than by the sights and sounds of nature. John 
in Ephesus, surrounded by his friends, who received 
from his lips the doctrines of Divine love, was more 
highly privileged, than when he dwelt inPatmos, look- 
ing out upon the sea, and listening to '' the infinite wail 
of the wind '* as it swept along the rocky shore. From 
Ephesus to Patmos — from man to nature — is a great 
descent. 

Christ did not forget His banished servant, bat 
appeared to him in glory, and opened before him the 
revelations of heaven. John " was in the spirit on the 
Lord's Day ; " as he meditated^ prayed, and worshipped, 
he fell into a trance. The connection with surrounding 
objects through the senses was suspended, and a con- 
nection with the invisible world was establiehed. The 
island, the sea, the clouds that floated in the atmo- 
sphere, and all material things faded from his sight, 
and the spiritual world appeared. He had communion 
with Christ, heard the praises of angels, and beheld the 
blissful existence of redeemed human spirits. Christ 
came to him in his loneliness, and gave him visions of 
glory. It is often so. Night reveals the stars. A 
child in sickness has greater manifestations of hi^ 
parents' love than in health. In times of affliction, 
when we are banished from the work of our life, Christ 
comes to the soul and makes Himself known and'felt. 
We never experience so much of His love as when lie 
comes to heal the broken heart. * - • 
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Jolin was commanded to write to the seven Churclies 
of Asia. Christ has work for us in all the states and 
circumstances of life. In the day of our vigour the 
call is to act for Him ; when weakness and age come 
the call will be to endure^ for enduring has its uses as 
well as working. The flowers of the field are inactive ; 
they yield no fruit that men can gather, but they are 
not therefore worthless ; for are they not pleasant to 
the sight and fragrant to the smell P Without them 
the fields would be less beautiful and the air less pure. 
Thus good men in the time of old age and feebleness, 
when their active life is over, exert a holy influence 
upon others. By their calm, wise, humble, and grateful 
spirit they are " a sweet savour of Christ.'* They teach 
us that it is possible to be afflicted and happy, old 
and content, confident in the presence of death> and 
cheerful on the confines of eternity. They illustiate 
the truth of the Divine promise, *' I will never leave 
thee, nor forsake thee ; '' and are an evidence of the 
power of religion to support the mind and strengthen 
the heart in the most trying circumstances. 

In these epistles the Churches are called to be faithful 
to Christ, to the Gospel, and to themselves. They were 
to overcome the evils by which they were surrounded. 
The greatest promises of present and eternal good are 
given to all who will hear and obey the Divine voice. 
They shall eat of the tree of life and of the hidden 
manna ; the name of God shall be written upon them ; 
clothed in white raiment, they shall dwell in His 
temple for ever, and be partakers of the Bedeemer's 
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blessedness. In the kingdom of Christ every good 
work is rewarded ; the warfare ends in victory ; glory 
follows service ; we sow in tears and reap in joy. 

There are two things in this text which we should 
consider : — 

I. The Spiritual Warfare. 

II. The Divine Promise. 

I. The Spiritual Warfare. — " To him that over- 
cometh will I give to eat of the hidden manna." 

1. We must overcome the evil that is within our* 
selves. 

The best of men have spoken with sorrow of the state 
of their own hearts. " In many things we all offend." 
" If we say we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and 
the truth is not in us." *' Wretched man that I am ! 
who shall deliver me from the body of this death P " 
The Apostles who uttered these words may be regarded 
as representatives of the inspired writers of the Bible, 
for they all confess their sinfulness and weep over 
their imperfections. The Christian Church has always 
recognised the same mournful truth. The Te Deum 
Laudamus is the greatest Christian hymn. There is no 
other that has so much right to be called the hymn of 
the Church. It is powerful as the sound of many 
waters, and mingling with its sublime notes there 
is a tenderness that melts us into tears. It has the 
roll of the thunder, and the whisper of a still small 
voice ; the beating of the storm, and the falling of the 
dew. It is a lofty song of faith, hope, and triumph ; 
but a trembling undertone of sadness runs throvgh its 
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joyous praise. Therefore is it the true song of the 
Church on earth. We read these words in the great 
hynm^ ** Youchsafe, O Lord^ to keep us this day with- 
out sin. O Lord, have mercy upon us, have mercy 
upon us.'' The meaning is. We are so feeble, so prone 
to sin, that we are not safe for one day without Thy 
presence and power. We lie helpless before Thy 
throne, seeking Thy mercy, Father of an infinite 
majesty. Take us therefore under Thine own loving 
care, and uphold us in Thine everlasting arms. 

The reason why good men see and feel the evil 
within them is that they are good men. The Spirit of 
God dwells in them and His light reveals the soul to 
itself. The man who has most knowledge is the most 
conscious of his ignorance. It is the musician that is 
pained by the want of harmony in sounds. The first 
approach of meanness is felt by the man of noble 
honour; a person of unbending truthfulness is most 
shocked by dishonesty ; and it is the brave man that 
most feels the degradation of cowardice. So here. The 
man that is truly enlightened by the Holy Spirit sees 
his own sinfulness. The holier we are, the more shall 
we feel our own imperfections. It was Paul that said, 
" I am the chief of sinners.'' 

But it is not enough to feel and bewail the evil ; we 
should also overcome it. The human heart resembles 
a garden. If rightly cared for, it will grow flowers of 
greatest beauty and trees abundant in fruit; but if 
neglected, it will put forth noxious weeds and worth- 
less thorns and briars. We know how the hearts and 
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characters of men have been transformed. Peter at the 
commencement of his career was unstable as water and 
impulsive as a mountain torrent ; but he became a wise, 
calm, firm man, and his character answered to- the 
name given him by the Saviour — ^Peter, stone or rock. 
When we first meet with Paul we are impressed with 
his self-will and pride ; but the great Apostle lived to 
say, " I am less than the least of all saints." In the 
early years of his discipleship John was willing to call 
down fire from heaven to consimie the Samaritans ; but 
before he left the world he was every man's friend. It 
was he that wrote these words : " Every one that loveth 
is born of God, and knoweth God. He that loveth not 
knoweth not God, for God is love." 

2. We must overcome the opposition of the world* 
This, as it is described in these chapters, contains three 
elements. 

First, false teaching. The Christians at Ephesus are 
commended in these chapters because they sought to 
have a pure ministry, and rejected the teaching of 
**them who say they are apostles, and are not." They 
fought against error, and overcame it, and hence the 
praise given to them. 

There are two ways in which you may attempt to 
overcome error. First, you may make direct war 
against it ; you may use arguments, and show that it is 
error and not truth, a phantom and not any real thing 
whatsoever. Your mind is the bow, your arguments 
are the arrows ; the bow may be ^rong, and the arrows 
sharp and well aimed ; but what matters it ? They can 
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do but little harm to the phantom. The second method 
of opposing error is the establishment of positive truth. 
When the fire of the glow-worm begins to pale, and the 
birds stir among the branches, and the dawn opens in 
the east, the ghost in a great play is made to vanish 
from the sight. Errors walk in the night of ignorance ; 
and it is the light of truth, positive, clear truth, like 
the morning light, that alone can rid the world of their 
presence. Be assured that error cannot be put down 
by hard words or by abusing those who labour to 
spread it. Indeed, hard words and abuse are signs of 
weakness in the people who use them, and they injure 
the cause they are intended to defend. Like arrows 
shot against a shield of steeji, they fly back to him who 
sent them. 

Or, you may try to overcome error by persecution. 
The coarsest, clumsiest, and most vulgar form of persecu- 
tion is that which kills the body. It says, " You do not 
believe with us, and therefore you shall not live on this 
earth — we will bum up your very existence." Fools I 
Truth cannot be consumed with fire ; therefore it is use- 
less to destroy its disciples. When the body of the 
faithAil witness has been reduced to dust and his spirit 
has ascended to heaven, the truth he loved, like the 
fabulous bird of old, shall rise from the ashes of martyr- 
dom, younjg, strong, and beautiful as ever. Another 
form of persecution is that which deprives a man of his 
worldly goods. Its language is, '^ Believe with us, and 
you shall be prosperous, rich, and respected ; but oppose 
your views to ours, and you shall live in want and 
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misery ; like a tree in winter, stripped of all its foliage, 
you shall stand bare and sliiyering, exposed to every 
storm/' But the most cruel and most wicked persecu- 
tion is that of words — ^words spoken or printed. It 
wounds the heart, defames the character, and kills the 
reputation. A good man may be happy in the deepest 
poverty ; and if he is put to death he enters into rest, 
and is for ever beyond the reach of harm : 

'< For sudden the wont turns the best to the brave, 
The black minute's at end." 

But who can escape from the misery produced by false 
and cruel words ? Friends look at you askance ; you 
are avoided by people who sought your presence and 
delighted in your society ; and men by their coldness 
seem to say, " You are found out at last ! " There 
was a kind of rough and rugged manliness in the old- 
fashioned persecution : it met its victim face to face, 
and said, '' Might is right ; I am stronger than you ; 
and, therefore, you shall perish.'' But the author of 
word-persecution is generally " anonymous." Like 
some cowardly spirit of evil, he wraps himself in a 
cloud of mystery, and thence pours forth his poisoned 
arrows upon you. 

The spirit of the world is also to be overcome. There 
are persons in whose presence we feel the need of know- 
ledge, wisdom, and truthfulness. They are kind, cour- 
teous, and wise ; and there is an atmosphere around 
them in which foUy must hush and trifling and im- 
pertinence stand abashed. In some households it is 
easy to pray — a spirit of worship fills the place. When 
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We kneel with the family, good thoughts hover around 
118 waiting to be expressed, holy emotions move in our 
heart, and there are silent whispers in the air, which 
seem to say, '' This is the gate of heaven ; the Presence 
is here — Pray." There is a spirit the very opposite of 
this. In some circles of human society religion is never 
spoken of, it is neither attacked nor defended, but is 
simply ignored. Qod and His purposes, Christ and 
His salvation, and eternity with its untold possibilities, 
are not taken into account. If religion by any accident 
finds itself in these regions, it is regarded as an 
intruder. The spirit of Infidelity is loquacious ; it 
argues, shouts, screams, and sometimes shrieks. It 
seems to have a kind of faith, and is desirous that 
men should receive it — ^if not faith in truth, then faith 
in endless negation. But that of which I am speaking 
is a " dumb spirit.'^ Should it at any time be moved 
to speak, it would use the words of Pilate, " What is 
truth P " Who knows ? who can know P What does 
it matter P There is nothing more difficult to overcome 
than this. A man may reason against false doctrines 
and confute their teachers ; and he may have courage, 
and defy persecution in all its forms. But this spirit 
is subtle, silent, and penetrating. Living within the 
circle of its influence, we can hardly escape its efiects. 
It is like an impure atmosphere ; if you breathe it at 
all, you must inhale the poison. 

3. We have to overcome the influence of the Wicked 
One. We read in this chapter of " the depths of 
Satan;" and St. Paul speaks of ''the wiles of the 
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devil/' The Englisli poet has made Satan ahero. He 
1)9 grand, daring, fearless, and sublime. There is 
about him a halo of fierce terrible grandeur which has 
a powerful fascination. But the Bible makes him 
hateful throughout ; and he is named ''that old ser- 
pent, called the devil, and Satan, who deceiveth the 
whole world." Deceit, fraud, guile, malice, and all the 
serpent qualities are ascribed to him ; and of him it 
may be said, '' Dust shall be the serpent's meat." Truth, 
goodness, love, sincerity are ambrosial — ^the com of 
heaven, the food of angels. But to delight in wicked- 
ness is to feed upon dust. " The marriage-supper of 
the Lamb " is spoken of in the New Testament. The 
fruits of Paradise, gathered ripe from the tree of life, 
shall be on the table at that heavenly banquet ; and 
Christ and His disciples shall drink anew the wine of 
joy and gladness in the Father's kingdom. But there 
is another place, another table, and another company. 
"Wicked men and wicked angels shall sit down to their 
feast in the hall of darkness and despair, and dust shall 
be their food. 

This evil spirit is called "the Tempter." Men 
sometimes tempt themselves. They gaze upon the for- 
bidden fniit ; they look at it from this point and from 
that ; and by so doing they change its appearance ; the 
imagination gives it new colours, and it becomes desir- 
able and beautiful in their sight. The man who acts 
thus is his own tempter, and the natural consequences 
follow. Gazing creates desire, and desire ends in 
transgression. By playing with the sharp instrument 
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he wounds himself. People often tempt each other. 
Walking among the rocky cliffs of the seashore, you 
come to a place of danger. Above are the overhang- 
ing crags, and below the yawning abyss, and you fear 
to proceed. But seeing footmarks on the rocks you 
are tempted to make the perilous experiment. Others 
have passed that way, and why should you not go? 
Thus do men by their example lead their fellows into 
danger. Men are also ^^ tempted of the devil.'' He 
showed our Saviour all the kingdoms of the world, and 
said, '^ Worship me, and this power and glory shall be 
thine." He is ever revealing such things to men.. 
True, they are only phantom kingdoms which he paints 
before the imagination ; but then they appear most real 
at the time. Many comply with the conditions ; they 
faU down and worship ; and having done so, they pre-, 
pare to enter their new kingdom. But, lo ! there is no 
kingdom. It has vanished. Darkness is around them, . 
and in the distance they hear the fiend's laugh. The 
question we have to decide is, Shall we fall down 
before the Tempter like the first Adam, or overcome 
with " the Second Man, the Lord from heaven " P 

n. The Divine Promise.— :" To him that over- 
cometh will I give to eat of the hidden manna." The 
manna given to Israel in the desert is used here as the 
emblem of the spiritual food whereby the soul is fed. 

1. Christ strengthens and supports the soul in its 
conflict with evil. 

Let the experience of the apostles illustrate this. 
In their outward circumstances they had all the ele- 

M 
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ments of unliappmess and misery. Poyerty, tlie con- 
tempt of the world, and cruel persecutionB were their 
portion. They stood in the high places of the field, 
and met the fall force of the enemy. They wrestled 
not only against flesh and blood, but against princi- 
palities, and powers, and spiritual wickedness, and the 
rulers of the darkness of this world — ^the Wicked One 
and his angels. But a greater Power was for them 
than those by which they were opposed. The promised 
and mysterious Presence followed them through all the 
trials, temptationfif, and sorrows of life. They fought, 
oyeroame, and received the crown of victory. '^ In all 
these things we are more than conquerors through him 
that loved us." 

We should mark their experience at the time of th^ 
great conflict. They speak of ^' the peace of God which 
passeth understanding,'* of a ''joy unspeakable and fiill 
of glory," and of the ''everlasting consolation " which 
they possessed. They were the most tried and perse- 
cuted, and, at the same time, the most happy and 
blessed men on the earth. The world frowned, but 
heaven smiled upon their spirit. They were not only 
able to withstand the enemy, but they had peace, joy, 
and consolation in the midst of the strife. " The peace 
of God "—41 plentiful stream from the fountain of all 
blessedness — ^flowed into their hearts. They wrote 
concerning their joy, but found that words could not 
express it. It passed the power of speech, and was too 
deep to be measured by the understanding. And their 
consolation was not a fitful experience — ^not a mere 
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gleaia of light shining suddenly between the clouds 
and then disappearing — ^but a perpetual feast of the 
soul, a never-failing banquet of ^' the hidden manna/' 

2. The strength which Christ gives \a known only to 
the sold who receives it. It is '^ hidden manna/' 

Nature has her ''open secrets." They are exposed 
to the gaze of all, but all have not the power to behold 
them-— -open and yet secret. The laws of gravity were 
there, open enough since the world began ; but it 
required the great philosopher to say, '' I see the secret 
and can make it known." The beauty and grandeur of 
God's works are open in the things by which we ar# 
surrounded: they are there in the ocean- waves that 
chase each other across the deep ; in the cliff that over- 
hangs the sea ; in the corn-fields that bend before the 
wind ; in the forest-trees that rise like '' giants, arm-in- 
arm ; " in the rainbow that trembles on the frowning 
thunder-cloud ; in the lightnings that go forth at the 
bidding of the Almighty ; and in the firmament which 
He hath garnished with countless stars. Yes, there it 
is, the open secret of the beauty of things — open as the 
broad creation, but seen only by a few. The prophet, 
the poet, and the artist are conscious of its charm ; but 
others see it not. This applies to the spiritual life. 
'' The secret of the Lord is with them that fear him." 
''To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the 
hidden manna." The divine energy that braces the 
mind and heart for noble deeds ; the peace which re- 
sults from perfect reconciliation to God ; the consolation 
imparted to the soul by His Spirit — these are the open 

>! 2 
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secrets of religion. They are open and clear as day- 
light. Psalmists sang concerning their worth, Christ 
promised them to His disciples, the apostles bore wit- 
ne88 to their reaUty, they are emhodied in the hymns 
of the Churchy and countless numbers of dying men 
haye thanked God for their possession. But from the 
unbelieving, from the proud, from the worldly, and 
from the disobedient they are concealed. Being unf elt 
they must be unknown, for they are revealed to the 
he^rt rather than to the intellect. ** The natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God ; for 
they are foolishness unto Him ; neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually discerned." 

In conclusion, learn our dependence upon Christ. 
Our prayer should be : Saviour of man, we feel our 
need of Thee. As the fields are blessed by the plen- 
tiful rain of heaven, may our hearts be revived by Thy 
divine influence; as the breathings of summer cause 
the earth to put forth her fruits, may Thy Spirit cause 
all the virtues and graces of Thy holy religion to spring 
up in our nature ; as the life within us animates every 
part of these material frames, do Thou, Christ, who 
art our life, quicken our minds for every good word 
and work. Send forth Thy power and fill us with 
knowledge, faith, love, holiness, and all noble aspira- 
tions, that we may be worthy of Thee. " Strong Son 
of God," me^e us strong, that we may overcome and 
sit with Thee on Thy throne, as Thou hast overcome, 
and art set down with Thy Father on His throne ! 



CELESTIAL VISITOES. 

'' And behold there talked with Him two men, which were Moses 
and Elias." — Luke ix. 30. 

MANY centuries had elapsed since Moses and Elias 
had been called away from the earth to the world 
'^unseen and eternal/' So silent and separate from 
this has that world been throughout the ages, that 
when a man dies we do not expect to see his face or to 
hear his voice again in the flesh. Sometimes in dreams 
we go to our departed friends, or they come to us ; we 
meet face to face ; old associations are awakened ; we 
re-liye days and months of former years. But when 
the morning opens the spell is broken ; they fade from 
our view ; we make the disappointing discovery that it 
was a dream, and that they are yonder and we here, 
separate from each other as before the mysterious meet- 
ing. When we read of the reappearance of Moses and 
Elias after their long absence, our first feeling is that 
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of wonder ; it is to us a miracle^ a strange tilings for 
the dead do not return. But why view it thus P We 
believe that there is a spirit world ; and we are taught 
in the New Testament that the departed are not for- 
getful of the existence they had on this earth. The 
inhabitants of heaven in some way become acquainted 
with what takes place here. They are still the same 
pennons ; their love to us is not only unextinguished, 
but developed and made perfect by their nearer com- 
munion with God; their hearts are human, as they 
were of old, and more human because more divine. 
Considering these things^ the wonder is, not that Moses 
and Elias were seen in '^ the holy mount/' but that the 
separation between us and the blessed dead should 
be so complete. Their long imbroken silence is the 
strange thing when you think of it. 

We long to know more of them and the world in 
which they dwell. When we think of them, remem- 
bering what they were to us, we look up into the quiet 
heavens, and are tempted to say, '' Reveal yourselves ; 
come near, that we may feel your presence ; speak, ye 
silent ones, that we may hear again the voices we loved 
so well.'* But it is vain ; there is no reply ; heaven 
keeps its own secrets. Nature moves on as usual, sea- 
sons come and go, and years pass away, but no answer 
is given to the questionings of our hearts. It is not 
for us to murmur at this, for Gk)d is great, and wise, 
and good. He is the right judge of what we should 
or should not know. He knows what is good, what 
is htst for us, and acts accordingly. 
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It may be impossible to reveal the imseen wotld to 
us ; that state may be so unlike our present state, that 
no words or symbols can give us a right and full con- 
ception of it. You cannot explain to a child the won- 
ders of BciencOy philosophy, poetry, and art ; and we 
may bear the same relation to the mysteries of the hea- 
venly existence as he bears to the advanced knowledge 
of men. Enough is revealed for all the purposes of 
'^ life and godliness.^' All that is necessary to stimu- 
late our hearts to reach the world of light is declared, 
or implied, or suggested in the New Testament ; and 
we should gratefully use the truth received rather than 
complain that all is not made manifest. 

We know for one thing that human spirits are not 
annihilated when they disappear from this world. 

'^ So Moses, the servant of the Lord, died there in 
the land of Moab, according to the word of the Lord. 
And He buried him there in a valley in the land of 
Moab, over against Beth-peor. And the children of 
Israel wept for Moses in the plains of Moab thirty days." 
This looks like the end of all to Moses — he finished 
his work, died, and was buried ; and ignorance might 
have said, " He has ceased to be, body and spirit sleep 
together in the valley in the land of Moab.'' "And 
it came to pass, as they still went on, and talked, that 
behold, there appeared a chariot of fire, and horses of 
fire, and parted them both asunder ; and Elijah went up 
by a whirlwind into heaven." The first thing we hear 
of Elijah is this : '^ And Elijah the Tishbite said unto 
Ahab, As the Lord God of Israel liveth, before whom I 
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stand, there shall not be dew nor rain these years, bnt 
according to my word." He came upon the king like a 
thnnderbolt ; '^ he arose as fire, and his word burned as 
a torch ; '' his life was powerful as a winter storm, and 
he passed away at last in a whirlwind. Unbelief might 
haye said, "The bold Elijah, with his burning elo- 
quence, is dead ; the elements raged at the time of his 
decease ; the ignorant people believe that the thunder- 
cloud was a chariot, and the lightning horses, and that 
their prophet was taken up to heaven. This is only 
their superstitious fancy, for Elijah, like all his fathers, 
has sunk into eternal silence and death." But after 
many long ages of silence the two great men reappear 
upon the earth, and give visible proof in their own 
persons that death is not the destruction of the human 
spirit. " There talked with Him two men, which were 
Moses and Ellas." 

This is immense knowledge gained from these celestial 
visitors, and it harmonises with the deepest feelings of 
our hearts. We love life, and desire its continuance 
even amid the cares, disappointments, and sufferings of 
the present state. The mind recoils, falls back affrighted, 
from the prospect of " everlasting destruction." Life— 
the powers of consciousness, thought, will, and imagi- 
nation ; the communion with the sights and sounds of 
nature ; and the enjoyments of friendship, love, and 
hope — ^life— with its memories of the past, its present 
delights, and its glowing anticipations of a brighter 
future — is unspeakably dear to our hearts. And to 
lose it all, and for ever ! — ^to fall like withered leaves 
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from the tree of existence^ never to be revived — to 
vanish as heavy substance through deep wave — ^to be 
blown away like chaff from the threshing-floor, and 
consumed into thorough nothingness ! Who can con- 
sider this, and say, I hope it is true P Who can con- 
template this picture, and exclaim. It is beauti&l to 
behold P Should any one reply, '' I can,'' then the 
only observation to be made to him is this : By some 
mysterious process known to you alone you have 
managed to transform yourself, you have reversed the 
order of nature, destroyed the strongest instincts of 
the soul, and extinguished the deepest desires of your 
own heart; for you love what others hate, and take 
delight in that which human nature fears. The pro- 
mise of Ohrist, ''I give unto them eternal life, and 
they shall never perish," is God's answer to the longing 
cry of man's spirit. 

In this doctrine of immortality through Christ we 
take refiige from the transitoriness of all earthly things. 
'* The fashion of this world passeth away." To know 
how rapid are the transformations, return to the home 
of your youth after an absence of thirty or forty years. 
The very aspect of the neighbourhood is new. The 
ancient dwelling-places have been swept away; the 
trees under which you played have been uprooted, and 
the fields wherein they stood are converted into un- 
comely, noisy streets ; the inscriptions in the church- 
yard, with which you were so familiar, are almost un- 
readable ; and the wild grandeur of the landscape has 
been replaced by artificial plantations, to please some 
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man who has acquired wealth, and has therefore the 
right to spoil the natural beauty of the world according 
to his own desire. The fathers of the vaUey, the old 
people whom you knew, are in their graves ; the com- 
panions of your boyhood are grey with age ; and a new 
generation none of whom you ever saw before has grown 
up there. You are a stranger in your own country — a 
foreigner in the house of your fathers. The world 
aroimd us is a series of changing^ melting, dissolving 
views. And this is not all, for *^ the fashion " of our- 
selves also '' passeth away.'' With joy, and delightful 
anticipations of what is to be, we climb the hill of 
life, and after casting many a longing look at the 
distant height we reach the desired summit. The air 
is pure, the prospect is grand, and the sun shines 
brightly; and we feel that '4t is good for us to be 
here," and would ^'make tabernacles'' for ourselves 
and others. But no, this is not to be. A voice which 
we must obey sternly says, ^' This is not your resting- 
place." We are hurried down the steep rugged 
path on the other side ; cold, damp, dense mists meet 
us in our descent ; and at last we disappear in the 
gloom of the deep valley. Truly we are "strangers 
and pilgrims on the earth." But this disappearing is 
not the destruction of our being. The loved ones that 
are gone before, to whom our hearts cleave with an 
affection that can never be extinguished, are not lost. 
Deep was our sorrow when they were called away. The 
" horror of great darkness " fell upon our spirit ; it en- 
compassed us round about, pressed upon us ; its chilling 
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influence entered into all the faculties of the soul ; and 
we stood broken, crushed, and helpless before the mys- 
terious and terrible yision of death. But, thank God, 
we know that they live still, and that we shall Uve with 
them. This knowledge we receive from ** the glorious 
Gospel of the blessed God.'' 

In the next place we know that human spirits have 
a personal existence after death. 

All souls are parts of the Divine Mind. United to a 
material body, they are darkened, defiled, and degraded; 
like rays of pure light entering the cloudy atmosphere 
of the earth, the brightness of their original glory is 
obscured. At death they return to God, are absorbed 
into the Divine nature, become one with Him, and have 
no longer a personal existence — thus have men specu- 
lated concerning nature and the future destiny of the 
soul. When the waters of the river have poured them- 
selves into the sea, they exist, not as a separate stream, 
but as parts of the vast ocean. The body dies, and in a 
few years it has mingled with the dust of the earth ; 
the substance of which it was composed has not been 
annihilated, but its wonderful form has been destroyed 
— ^it exists now as a part of the great body of the earth. 
Thus, some have thought, shall it come to pass with the 
spirits of men — they shall live for ever, but not as indi- 
viduals ; these finite, separate streams shall flow into, 
and become one with, the original, infinite, and eternal 
Source of existence. 

But these imaginations are cast down by the New 
Testament. " There talked with Him two men, which 
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were Moses and Elias/' They had not been annihilated, 
neither had they been absorbed into any other nature 
than, their own ; they were " two men " still, and the 
same two men, '^ Moses and Elias." They had a dis- 
tinct, personal, human existence. The only difference 
mentioned is this, " They appeared in glory/' They re- 
sembled their Lord who stood by them, and of whom it 
is said, '' His face did shine as the sun, and His raiment 
was white as the light/' When they lived here of old 
they appeared in mortal bodies, with trials, temptations, 
sorrows, and moral imperfections. But now they had 
no cumbrous material frames to be troubled with — they 
could descend from heaven to earth, and ascend from 
earth to heaven as naturally as sunbeams glide through 
space. They were free from the oppressive laws of 
matter which tyrannise over us, and chain us to this 
small world in the immense creation .of the Almighty. 
"They appeared in glory" — the light of profound know- 
ledge, perfect holiness, pure love, reverent feeling, and 
infinite repose shone in their countenances. They were 
Moses and Elias still, but wondrously changed — sinful. 
Borrowed, mortal men, transformed into holy, blissful, 
and immortal beings. 

Moses and Elias are representatives of " the spirits of 
just men made perfect.'' We see in them what all faith- 
ful souls shall be when the great redemption is com- 
pleted. Our present state is characterised by ignorance, 
moral imperfection, and sorrow. Ignorance of the 
highest subjects is a condition of existence here. God 
hideth Himself, so that with all our searching we cannot 
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" find out the Almighty." The spiritual world which 
we feel to be so near is not made manifest. Our own 
life is full of mystery. In our efforts to acquire know- 
ledge we resemble a man walking in darkness; we 
proceed slowly, cautiously, and are obliged to feel our 
way, that we may avoid the pitfalls of error that beset 
our path on either side. Our visions of truth are im- 
perfect as a sleeper's dreams — vague, xmconnected, and 
fragmentary. " We see through a glass darkly." The 
moral atmosphere of this world is impure. Of all the 
countless millions that have passed through it, only one 
kept Himself separate from sin and sinners, and He was 
the Son of God. We need not enter into the specula- 
tions concerning "original sin." I am not sure that I 
know what is meant by that expression. We cannot 
believe that human souls, as they come from the hands 
of the Creator, are sinful. If children are bom with a 
wicked nature, if they are fiUed with predispositions 
to sin, and have, as it were, organs of sin in their 
spiritual constitution, then they mu^t become sinners. 
But in that case sin would be their misfortune and 
not their crime. We should have regard to human 
nature as it displays itself in the lives and characters 
of men, rather than distract ourselves with the meta- 
physics of this most difficult subject. '^ God created 
man in His own image ; " but the divine likeness 
has been stained and torn by evil thoughts and 
sinful deeds; the beautiful statue which He formed 
has been maimed and broken ; the tree which He 
planted has been blasted and shattered by the storm. 
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Wildest confiision has somehow been produced in 
our nature ; the great King has been banished from 
His thronoi and lawless anarchy has followed His 
departure. Life and death work in the physical 
part of our being ; there is a law in the members 
warring against the law of the mind ; and the 
mind is even at war with itself, the reason and the 
will oppose each other. These things being so, sorrow 
is natural to us ; tears are indigenous here. ** Man 
that is bom of a woman is of few days and full of 
trouble/' 

But the purpose of the Saviour is to change all this, 
and to bring us into the state revealed in the Gospel. 
The redeemed spirit shall be made as like unto God as 
it is possible for it to be. It shall appear before Him 
" in glory." Every faculty, thought, and emotion shall 
reflect His holiness, truth, and love. The leafless tree 
trembling in the cold blast of the winter winds is the 
image of what we now are ; the same tree covered with 
foliage, blossoms, and fruit is the sjrmbol of what the 
sanctified soul shall be. The dark sorrowful cloud 
hanging heavily in the atmosphere represents our 
present state ; that cloud penetrated by the rays of 
the morning light, fringed with gold, made luminous 
and beautifril by the splendour of the risiug sun, is 
the expression of the glory that shall be revealed in 
the spirits of redeemed men. The mind shall be 
illumined with the pure light of knowledge im- 
mingled with error; the heart shall be filled with all 
the emotions which constitute perfect bliss ; the imagi- 
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nation shall soar to the highest regions and present 
nothing [to the soxil but visions of truth and beauty. 
The whole nature shall be in harmony with itself^ 
with God^ with the holy intelligences of the spirit 
world, and with all the circumstances in which it shall 
for ever exist. 



THE COMMANDMENT OF LOVE— ITS 
0LDNE8S AND ITS NEWNESS. 

" Brethren, I write no new commandment unto you, but an old 
commandment, which ye had from the beginning. The old com- 
mandment is the word which ye have heard from the beginning. 
Again, a new conmiandment I write unto you, which thing is true in 
Him and in you.'' — St. John I. ii. 7, 8. 

THESE words stand between two commandments — 
that in the sixth verse of the chapter from which 
my text is taken, to walk as Christ walked, and the 
commandment of brotherly love contained in verse 
the ninth. To which of these does the Apostle refer 
hereP To both, for in their deepest meaning the 
two are one. If we walk in the light as Christ 
walked, then shall we love our brethren, for He loved 
us and gave Himself for ns. The most observable fact 
in the life and character of our Lord — ^that which made 
him worthy to be called " The Son of God," and 
attracted and subdued the hearts of His disciples, 
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which has imparted fragrance to His memory during all 
these Christian centuries, and has made His name the 
greatest power in the history of the world — ia His 
wonderful love to men. Therefore, to walk as He walked 
is to live in the element of love. ** This is the true 
Light/' On the other hand, one of the chief elements 
in the darkness of this world, of which the Scriptures 
speak so often, is the absence of this love. St. Paul 
knew the people of his time well ; he had mingled much 
with them, travelled far, seen the ways of Jews and 
Oentiles; and having observed the method of their 
life, his sorrowful, bitter testimony was, ''All seek their 
own.'' That is, all are mindful of themselves only ; 
their constant employment is the enclosing and securely 
hedging a small paradise, in which they alone are to 
dwell, regardless of their brethren who live in the 
outside desert. They blow hard and long to kindle a 
fire that shall make and keep themselves warm ; but 
all besides may shiver in the cold winter blasts till time 
shall be no more. They '' seek their own," are narrow, 
ungenerous, loveless, selfish. 

Having ascertained what the commandment is, let 
us consider the two things mentioned concerning it^ 
its OLDNESS and its newness. 

'' I write no new commandment unto you, but an 
old commandment which ye had from the beginning." 
The precept of love existed from the beginning of the 
Oospel. St. John was now an aged man, writing to 
his friends from the borders of heaven, the world of 
truth, purity, and love. In his youth he was hot and 

N 
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yehementy and would have called down fire from 
heaven to consume his adversaries ; but years, which 
bring with them thoughtftdness, wisdom, and forbear- 
ance, had produced in him a great change— the fierce- 
ness of the narrow-minded Jew had been cast out, and 
he was now a calm, large-hearted, and loving man. 
'' God is love," he said ; Christ is the manifestation of 
the divine love, religion is love ; and he was never tired 
of teaching the duty and blessedness of this love. But 
in doing this he guarded his hearers and readers against 
thinking that the great commandment originated with 
him. '^ I write no new commandment unto you, but an 
old commandment which ye had from the beginning;" 
when you first heard the Gospel, that commandment 
Tvas made known to you. 

The precept of love was given also in the moral law. 
That law contains ten commandments ; but they may 
all be reduced to this, '' Love the Lord thy Gh)d with 
all thy heart, and thy neighbour as thyself." There ^ 
was another law in Israel having reference to sacrifices, 
sacred seasons, and sacred places, and the outward 
ceremonies of religion. Their religion thus consisted 
of an inward principle and an external form — the 
spirit and the letter. The Jews were more careful to 
observe the rites of the law of forms than to live 
according to the love of the moral law; and hence 
they became narrow-minded, superstitious, and selfish. 
Obedience to the golden precept of love would have 
made them one among themselves, given them national 
strength and dignity, secured to them the protection 
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of God, and brought upon them the benedictions of 
neayen ; but by neglecting '' the old commandment " 
they brought ruin upon themselves, for without love, 
from which spring truth, justice, generosity, and all 
nobleness of character, nations cannot continue to 
exist. 

If we go farther back still, we shall find the ancient 
commandment in existence, for the law of love is as old 
as human nature itself. '^ God created man in his own 
image" — gave him a spiritual nature, possessed of the 
powers of thought, will, conscience, imagination, and 
the faculty of goodness or love. Two things should be 
noticed with regard to the last of these. First, the 
faculty of love belongs to man as man — is part of his 
nature. Treat the flower rightly, plant it where the 
flun-rays play, and it will grow and become beautiful, 
and wiU fiU the surrounding atmosphere with its 
fragrance, for it is made to give itself away ; and if man 
had been true to himself, if he had avoided sin and 
lived in all his faculties, his goodwill and love would 
have gone forth to his fellows as naturally as perfume 
from the flower. Second, man has the sense or feeling 
that love is right, that it is a duty ; and that to hate 
others, or even to be indifferent to them, is wrong. This 
is the Divine testimony in man's conscience, the '^ old 
commandment" of the Gospel and of the law in. another 
form — a silent commandment which makes itself heard 
and felt without the use of words. 

But the precept of love is new as well as old. It was 
Christ Himself that first called it new, '' A new com- 

N 2 
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mandment I give unto you, that ye love one another ; 
as 1 have loved you, that ye also love one another." 
"Why was this done ? What is there new in the com- 
mandment as it is made known in the Gospel P 

The prominence and oneness which our Lord gave 
to it made it new. It was not expressed as a precept 
in the moral law, but only implied. The command- 
ments of that law resemble the figures in some large 
and splendid painting, and love is the background 
upon which they are formed, and without which they 
could not be there at all. But not so in the Gospel. 
Christ reduced all commandments to one. He said in 
effect, The meaning of all laws, rules of life, and com- 
mandments, is hve. Let love possess your heart ; have 
that in you like a living fountain, and all virtues and 
graces shall result therefrom — ^you will be true, pure, 
generous, sympathising, and godly men. 

The perfect realisation of the precept of love in the 
life of Christ was new. The principle was in the 
law; but there it remained, the people did not 
embody it in their lives and characters. It was 
also in the conscience; but other powers stood in 
its way, and love had to bear its testimony unseen and 
in silence. But the Saviour made it a living, visible 
reality. It filled His Spirit, possessed His soul, ap- 
peared in His words and works, and was made manifest 
for ever in His passion and death. He did justice to 
love, honoured it, and showed how beautiful, how 
noble, and how divine a quality it is ; and thus the old 
commandment was arrayed in new glory. 
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The old precept of love has also a new inspiring 
power^ as seen in the life and character of our Lord. 
The law had no power to kindle the fire of love in tlie 
hearts of its disciples. The people read the command- 
ments, admired their exalted morality, and reoeiTed 
them as words spoken by Jehovah to His servant 
Moses; and yet they disobeyed them. But what the 
law could not do Christ has done a thousand times. 
His love reproduced itself in all His apostles ; for their 
hearts yearned to do good to men, and the moving 
power of their life was an unspeakable desire to bless 
the world. The law demanded love, and could do no 
more ; Christ also commanded His disciples to love, 
and with the commandment gave the disposition and 
the ability to obey. When He told the man to stretch 
forth his withered hand, Ho imparted the necessary 
energy for him to do so ; and in like manner He 
inspired the minds of His disciples with the power and 
the will to fulfil the precept of love ; and this was a 
new feature of the old commandment. 

Again, Christ made love the symbol or badge of the 
Christian Church. "By this shall all men know that 
ye are My disciples, if ye have love one to another." 
The Jew was known by the rites and the- religious 
forms which he observed ; that was the symbol which 
distinguished him from others. Schools of philosophers 
have been known by the names of great masters of 
thought who gave new impetus and direction to the 
minds of men. Armies go forth to battle with some 
particular banner streaming in the wind. The nations 
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of the earth have their flags which are the emblems 
of their power. The Boman Church exhibits the 
figure of the cross as a sign of what she is. But our 
Lord placed the distinction in the lote of His disciples. 
It is not by any system of theology, by the sacraments 
of religion, a mysterious apostolical succession, forms 
of worship, learning, connection with the State^ or 
social position, that the true Church is known ; but by 
brclhcrly kindness, generosity, magnanimity, sympathy, 
good works, and all that is implied in the great word 
iove as it is used in the New Testament. Where these 
fruits grow, there is the garden of the Lord — the 
paradise which he has planted. 

There is an undying freshness in love which makes 
it ever new. Consider the working of love anywhere, 
and you will find in it a beauty that never fades, a 
newness that never withers, a fragrance that never 
departs. Behold it in the faithfulness of friends who 
help, and cheer, and protect each other amid the storms 
of life ; see it in the family, where it beams in the faces 
of husbands and wives, parents and children, brothers 
and sisters, and in the mother, as she clasps her afflicted, 
helpless infant to her bosom, and in the mourner, as his 
tears fall into the open grave over which he stands; 
regard it in the philanthropist, who sacrifices hims;.lf 
for the good of others, and in the benevolent efforts of 
the Christian Church to educate the ignorant, provide 
for the poor, comfort the sick, and to cheer the hearts 
of the dying; and in all places, under all conditions, 
and in all circumstances love is comely, fresh, inspiring, 
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and divine. Old we say it is ; old as the Gospel ; old 
as the law of Sinai ; old as the nature of man ; and old 
as eternity, for " God is love." And yet it is new — 
new as the smile of some dear friend who has returned 
after a long absence ; new as the spring of the year, 
which fills the earth with joy ; new as the last morning 
that opened upon the world. 
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" Look Then upon me, and be merciful nnto me, as Thon usest to 
do nnto thoBe that love Thy name." 

THIS most wise and far-reaching prayer expresses 
the deepest desire of the human soul, and in- 
cludes all the good possible to man here or here- 
after. There is a cry of the soul for knowledge. We 
would penetrate the secret of all things, and make their 
meaning plain to ourselves ; know the mystery of exist- 
ence, and understand the when, the how, and the why, 
of nature, of life, and of death. Consciously, or uncon- 
sciously, we are ever saying, ^' Open Thou mine eyes, 
and cause me to know Thy way/' The soul also sighs 
for happiness. Like children remoTed far away from 
their parents, our hearts are home-sick, and we yearn 
for peace and eternal calm and rest. But the cry in 
this prayer is not for knowledge, and not for mere 
happiness, but for God Himself, and His infinite, un- 
changing favour. 
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The Psalmist does not ask for any new method of 
divine goodness to be applied to him, but only says^ 
'^ Look Thou upon me, and be merciful unto me, as 
Thou u%e%t to do unto those that love Thy name " — 
treat me as in Thy mercy Thou hast treated others ; deal 
with me as Thou hast always dealt with Thy friends ; 
be to me what Thou wert to them, a God all-sufficient. 
God's ancient way of dealing with His people would, 
he thought, answer his purpose also. 

This is wise : for God has no new method. The old 
laws are at work to-day in the material creation ; the 
flow of the ocean, the coming of night and day, the 
revolution of the seasons, and all the grand operations 
which we witness around us, have been going on from 
the beginning of the world. And further, there is no 
need for new methods ; for the old laws are equal to 
uU emergencies. Is not the earth fruitful, daylight 
pleasant, night welcome, the firmament sublime, and 
life joyous under the old dispensation of nature P 
Verily, the old method answers well, and keeps the 
world young and fresh and beautiful fi'om century to 
century. So there is an ancient method of dealing 
with the soul, a divine usage or custom, which is never 
changed. It has worked well for many ages. Men in 
the olden time found in it all they needed. It enabled 
them to do their work, gave them strength in the day 
of trouble, and cheered their hearts in the hour of 
death. We can utter no] wiser prayer than this: 
''Look Thou upon me, and be merciful unto me, as 
Thou usest to do to those who love Thy name.'' 
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There is in this ancient divine method a manifesta- 
tion of the most compassionate and tenderest regard. 
This truth is taught here in a symbol — ^namely, the act 
of looking and beholding; and we should not only 
consider this truth of God's tender regard, but think 
of it as it is represented in the prayer before us. In 
speaking of and describing man we should not ignore 
his physical form, for the body is essential to the com- 
pleteness of his being as well as the mind ; and it is, 
moreover, the medium by which the mind manifests 
itself. So it is with truth. The way of the Bible is 
to place the soul of truth in some fact, or act, or 
object, or event, and to let it reveal itself through that 
medium — it gives the truth a body that men may see 
it, and handle it, enter into its deepest meaning, and 
take possession of it as their chiefest treasure. We will 
not, therefore, carry this truth concerning the divine 
regard into the dim and distant regions of metaphysics, 
in which so many truths are lost — we will not convert 
it into an abstraction ; but rather let us look at it in 
the symbol whereby it is here expressed. Things 
which God has joined together let no man put asunder. 

" Look Thou upon me.'* There is a look of aversion ; 
and when you look upon a person whom you dislike, 
the aversion becomes manifest. There is an expression 
in the eye and on the^face which says plainly enough, 
" Your presence is a pain to me ; I wish you were not 
visible in this world at all ; disappear, begone, let more 
comely sights meet my gaze, and may you never cross 
my path again." But there is naught of this in 
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His look. Much of weakness, infinite imperfection, 
and hateful sin are found in the best of us ; and all 
this is '' naked and opened unto the eyes of Him with 
whom we have to do." But He looks deeper, and, in 
some way known to Himself, He finds reasons, not for 
aversion, but for love. 

There is also a look of contempt, the meaning of 
which may be put into these words : " Come not near 
to me, stand by yourself, for I am greater, more noble, 
and more honourable than you ; you are not worthy of 
my notice, and deserve not my regard. It is condescen- 
sion in me even to say that I despise you." This also 
is not in His look. " The high and the lofty One that 
inhabiteth eternity, whose name is holy,'* does not 
despise the humblest of His creatures. Our Saviour 
taught His disciples that God looks upon the flowers 
of the field and the birds of the air, making the flowers 
beautiful and the birds joyous; and then said, — "Ye 
are of more value than they." You are made in the 
image of God ; you have reason, conscience, will, and 
are capable of living, serving, and delighting in Him. 
The flower of the field to-day is, and to-morrow is cast 
into the oven ; but He has imparted to you the power 
of an endless life. If, therefore. He does not despise 
the grass of the earth and the birds of the air, He will 
not despise you who are so much higher and nobler 
than they. 

Once more in this direction : there is a look of in- 
difference, which maybe expressed thus: "I have no 
concern for you ; it matters not to me whether you 
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prosper or are disappointed ; whether you are blessed 
or miserable ; whether you live or die. You go your 
way and I go mine; we have no affinities to each 
other, and are not related in any way whatever/' But 
this cold, freezing indifference is not in the look with 
which God regards us. He is interested, nay, in- 
finitely concerned, for our present and eternal welfare. 
" Even the very hairs of your head are all numbered." 
He looks upon us and all our surroundings ; the smallest 
things, as well as the greatest, are of interest to Him ; 
and He enters into the minutest details of our life. 

But when we have stated that He docs not regard us 
with aversion, nor contempt, nor indifference, we have 
said but little to explain His looking upon us, for we 
have only seen what His look is not, while we want to 
know what it is. Let us, therefore, endeavour to realise 
this. 

He look9 upon us with compassion. Our Lord was 
on the mountain apart, and His disciples were on the 
sea. ''And the sea arose by reason of a great wind 
that blew;" the ship was "tossed with waves," and 
they laboured in vain to cross the stormy lake. But 
His eye was upon them ; " He saw them toiling in 
rowing/' had compassion, came to them walking on 
the sea, calmed the enraged elements, and brought 
the ship safe to land ; and joy, wonder, and gratitude 
filled their hearts. That storm is a true emblem of 
much in us and our life in this perplexing world. 
" The wind was contrary " to the disciples, and so it is 
to us. There are powers in ourselves that are con- 
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trary — ignorance, folly, passions, sin. The circum- 
stances which encompass us are often contrary, as if 
contrived on purpose to prevent our spiritual progress. 
The influence of the world blows right in our face, and 
at times great storms of sorrow, disappointments, and 
bitter afflictions arise, with which we cannot success- 
fully contend. But God looks upon us — looks upon 
us with the deepest concern and infinite compassion — 
and He will not fail to come to us at the right time, to 
hush the noisy elements, and to guide us in perfect 
safety to the blessed eternal shore. 

The divine regard being so deep and tender, to show 
mercy is natural and easy to Ood. Let us assure our 
hearts of this. The cloud is full of water, dense and 
heavy with its rich treasures. Shall we say that it is. 
difficult for that cloud to pour rain upon the earth P' 
No. Rain is to be expected from it ; to send down the- 
great, plentiful, fertilising showers is natural to it. 
This is a feeble emblem of the spiritual truth. '' Tho 
Lord is full of compassion," His heart is burdened with 
love ; and to show mercy is a pleasure, a delight — ^nay, 
a relief to Him. See this in Jesus Christ. Sometimes 
we find Him speaking of love and mercy, and words 
grand and wonderful issue from His lips. He seems to 
be looking into the mystery of the Divine Mind, and 
telling His hearers what He beholds there. His words 
spring up from an unfathomable depth ; and they are 
instinct with life, warm with love, and tremulous with 
mercy. But He is never so much in His own proper 
element as when He is showing mercy in act and 
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deed. Here He is most like Himself^ most like 
Ood. He looked upon tlie people, had compasBion, 
healed them all, and His heart rested in its own 
exhaustless love. 

Compassion and pity — these are in His look ; but 
having said this, we have not done justice to His love, 
therefore I add that He looks with desire for our 
fellowship. The Psalmist said : " My heart and my 
flesh crieth out for the living God ;" and spiritual men 
the world over will receive this as an expression of 
their desire after Him. The fellowship they long for is 
** with the Father and with His Son Jesus Christ." 
They receive His gifts with gratitude ; they rejoice in 
His pardon ; they gaze with wonder upon His works ; 
and His words are to them a light and a joy. But 
they do not, and cannot, rest in these. Their cry is 
for God Himself. He, and not anything He can give, 
is the portion they desire. They would have conscious 
communion with God, and feel that He is in them, and 
they in Him. This is also true of the Divine Being* 
He desires to have us near himself, to make us His 
own, and to possess us entirely and for ever. And is 
not this natural P Your child is far away from home ; 
you are glad to hear of him from some one who has 
seen him in the distant land; a letter in his well- 
known handwriting sends a thrill through your heart, 
and you read and re-read the words contained therein. 
But still there is an unsatisfied desire in your mind. 
It is this : you want to see your son himself, to look 
into his face, to fall on hi9 neck and embrace him, and 
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to have him at homo ia j^our presence and with you 
every day. God our Father hears our prayers; our 
good works are a sweet fragrance to Him ; He receives 
our worship ; and our yearnings after higher spiritual 
attainments are well-pleasing in His sight. But He 
is not satisfied with these things : His desire is to have 
us home with Himself, and He cannot rest until we are 
yonder in His holy presence, where there are fulness of 
joy for evermore. This is divine love ; this is God's 
way of looking upon us. 

Compassion and desire do not exhaust this truth, for 
delight and joy are also in His look. These words were 
spoken to the Church of old, and the truths they con- 
tain are for the Church in all ages ; for the promises of 
God are like the fruits of the earth, or the fountains 
of water, or the air we breathe — ^they never become 
obsolete. " The Lord thy God in the midst of thee is 
mighty, He will save " — He will stand between thee 
and thine enemies, and shield thee from the evil they 
would do if thou wert left unprotected by Him. This 
is a grand truth in itself, even if we dared to say no 
more, for it is a blessed thiog to know, and feel, and to 
be assured that we are safe now,, and safe for ever. Life 
has many dangers; we are surrounded by enemies, 
visible and invisible ; subtle, impalpable, and poisonous 
influences stream in upon the mind from the fountain 
of all evil ; " the fiery darts of the devil " fly fast and 
thick around us ; and temptations which bewilder the 
imagination, the spirits of darkness transformed into 
angels of light, sing their siren-songs to lead us astray. 
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Death is before us, and even in the midst of life it casts 
its gloomy shadow upon our path ; and as the years go 
on we pry into the darkness with anxious eyes to dis- 
cover the perils that may await us there. And the 
world beyond death appears to us too often like some 
shadowy, sombre, weird region peopled with monster- 
forms which devour the inhabitants. But in reality 
there is nothing to fear, for "the Lord thy God is 
mighty He will save " both here and hereafter. 

And we read further, " He will rejoice over thee. He 
will joy over thee with singing." Joy is an emotion 
that will manifest itself. It springs up like water from 
a living fountain, and is restless as the sea, the waves 
of which are ever in motion. It appears in the face — 
moves and shines there like the play of light on a 
bright mirror. It endeavours to express itself in 
words ; but mere words are poor, and cannot contain 
it. It rises into poetry, and sings its own gladness — 
the mother sings for joy over the child of her love, 
nations embody their victories in triumphant songs, 
and hymns of salvation have throughout the ages 
been heard in the Christian Church. This is human, 
but this is also divine, for " He will joy over thee with 
singing." 

The great joy of salvation is reserved for the 
heavenly state. We shall rejoice to find ourselves 
there — home after so many dangers, and home for 
evermore ; the holy Intelligences around the throne 
of God will receive us with gladness, and will welcome 
with joy their new companions to the exalted delights 
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of the holy spirit- world ; the Bedeemer shall haye joy, 
for He shall see of the travail of His sotil, and be 
satisfied ; and the infinite Father shall rejoioe to see 
the objects of His eternal love redeemed from sin and 
death ; and He will look upon them for ever with in- 
effable delight, for He shall behold in their character 
the perfect reflection of His own transcendent holiness. 



THE BEST OF FAITH. 

** For we which have beUerod do enter into rest." 

ris recorded that the first Christians fomid rest by 
believing. Many believed in the day of Pentecost, 
and this is the description given of them : ** They did 
eat their bread with gladness of heart, praising God.'' 
Philip explained the Gospel to the Ethiopian traveller ; 
the man believed, was baptized, and then " went on his 
way rejoicing." "Philip went down to the city of 
Samaria, and preached Christ unto them ; " the people 
received with readiness the divine message, and " there 
was great joy in that city." Paul and Barnabas made 
known the G^pel to the inhabitants of Antioch ; some 
contradicted, others blasphemed, but some also believed, 
and therefore " were filled with joy, and with the Holy 
Ghost.'' The first churches had "joy unspeakable, 
and full of glory." They believed, and by believing 
entered into rest. In their history these things are 
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connected as cause and effect — faith brought peace, 
belieying produced rest. 

Our faith is not so powerful. We read the history 
of Jesus Christ, and endeavour to understand it ; but 
the more we read and think, the more we wonder — ^the 
vision of Him grows upon us, and becomes divine, 
mysterious, and unaccountable. We are not able to 
explain it by any law of human science ; it cannot be 
placed with any class of known facts, and there is no 
other discovery or manifestation wherewith We may 
compare it. It is grand, glorious, strange, and imique. 
Thus does it appear to lus, and because it appears so, our 
faith is cautious. We have faith, earnest and sincere 
faith, but it is not bold and adventurous. The atmo- 
sphere around us is full of sceptical whispers, and we 
believe with difficulty. We live in the practical, 
utilitarian, and realistic West ; and not in the quiet, 
hazy, and contemplative East, the home of faith and 
miracles, the land of prophets and inspiration. More- 
over, the times have changed, and it is the nineteenth 
century. Science is bom, and grown to be a youth ; 
and, like most youths, is wanting in reverence, and is 
oftentimes presumptuous. The spirit of the age is 
doubt, not faith. We have to make our way through 
a multitude of intellectual difficulties to lay the hand 
of faith upon the Saviour of the world. 

But in order to experience the rest and peace of 
which we read in the New Testament, we need strong, 
unreserved, and childlike faith — a faith that can receive 
mysteries, and trust and worship where it cannot know. 

o 2 
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Without this we cannot "enter into rest." Doubt 
creates unrest^ and sometimes intense misery and 
anguish of spirit. The history of Thomas's mind 
during the days of his doubt is not given ; but we 
know from his joy when faith returned that he had a 
time of deepest sorrow. Christ had been put to death 
— ^this he knew. The other disciples said He had 
risen from the dead; but this Thomas could not 
believe. A great darkness was upon him, his hopes 
were disappointed, and his spirit crushed within him. 
The past was a dream, and the Aiture black as mid- 
night. But the Saviour appeared to him, faith returned, 
and with it came peace, rest, and joy, and Thomas said, 
" My Lord and my Gbd." 

Let us consider some of the elements of imrest which 
characterise our present state. 

I. First, the mystery by which we are surrounded. 

The book which St. John beheld in his vision con- 
tained the decrees and purposes of God with regard to 
mankind. It was written within and without, because 
the divine government is perfect — ^no after-thoughts 
are necessary, new laws cannot be enacted, there is no 
room for additions, the scroll is full. It was " sealed 
with seven seals" to indicate that the counsels of 
heaven cannot be discovered by man. "He with- 
holdeth the face of His throne, and spreadeth His 
cloud upon it." God, Nature, Providence, Redemption, 
the present and the future, are wrapped in densest 
mystery. Widen the circle of your knowledge as you 
may, the black circle of mystery is around it still ; and 
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you cannot pass through that into the clear and infinite 
light beyond. Every discoyery we make is a revelation 
of our own ignorance ; any new fact brought to light 
assures us that there are thousands of such facts un- 
revealed. The day of our knowledge begins and ends 
in darkness. The Apostle '' wept much ^* because there 
was no one' to open the book and to make known its 
contents ; and in this he was the representative of all 
thoughtful men. They would break the seals and 
understand the secret of ''Nature's infinite book of 
silence/' Theology, science, philosophy, art, and 
poetry are human efforts to read the book and explain 
the mystery. But all attempts fail, and we are 
left like St. John to gaze through our tears upon the 
sealed and awful volume. But we read that Christ 
" came and took the book out of the right hand of 
Him that sat upon the throne;" .and He is now 
gradually unfolding it. The roll is large, the contents 
are the deep purposes of the infinite God, men are slow 
to understand, and therefore coimtless ages are required 
to make known the mystery. Finally, the angels of 
heaven, the redeemed Church, and the whole creation 
praised God because One was found who was '' worthy 
to take the book, and to open the seals thereof." It is 
a majestic outburst of grateful joy coming from the 
hearts of "ten thousand times ten thousand, and 
thousands of thousands." He had taken the book, 
and promised to reveal what was written therein. 
That was sufficient for them, they had confidence in 
Him, and were content to wait His time and pleasure. 
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Here also should we rest, and not torment our hearts 
with the unknown and the unknowable. Do not say^ 
*' Providence is a great mystery; " but rather rejoice 
because Providence is the government of Him. who 
loved you with an everlasting love, and died to redeem 
you from the earth. Murmur not, "Life is unin- 
telligible ; " but let your mind have peace because you 
know that your life is in the hand of Christ — He 
thinks for you. His care is around you, and His love 
broods over you with a tenderness greater than you 
know. Complain not that the future is dark, but be 
thankful: first, because there is a future for you — 
a cloudless, blissful, endless, and progressive future; 
and secondly, because He is Lord of the future as well 
as of the past and the present. Leave the mystery in 
His hand : for He is wise, He has power. He is good, 
and He is Lord of all. Do you say, " We desire to 
know things as they are, and as they are to be ? '* then 
the reply is, "You shall know. The mystery is 
gradually unfolding itself, and shall be perfectly 
revealed ; but you must wait.'' The prophet speaks of 
a time which he describes as " I^ot day, and not night ; 
but at evening time there shall be light ; " and his 
words apply to us. We live in a twilight. There is a 
dim haze of mystery over all things ; but there shall 
be light in the evening-time — the eternal evening of 
our existence, which shall never become night. The 
poetical description of the Old Testament shall become 
true in the highest sense : " The sun shall stand still, 
and go down no more for ever ; and his light shaU be 
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sevenfold^ as tlie light of seven days.'' There, in the 
cloudless splendour of the heavenly world, we shall see, 
and know, and feel that He hath done all things well. 

II. A second element of unrest is sin. 

The common utterances concerning sin do little or 
no good; and the usual deckration regarding ita 
punishment has no great effect upon men : for people 
who will dare to do wrong knowing it to be wrong, 
will also dare the consequences that may follow. The 
terrible and desperate courage of a heart thoroughly 
depraved is unfathbmable. But the calm, solemn, and 
awful statements of the Bible on the subject of sin are 
well calculated to arrest the steps of the most thought- 
less. It is opposition to God, transgression of the 
holy laws which He has ordained ; the will of man at 
war with the will of his Maker. There are in it the 
elements of death ; nay, it %b death — the death of all 
purity, goodness, and blessedness. Men live in trans- 
gression, and promise themselves that all will end well ; 
but this is a delirious fancy, produced by the fever of 
sin. Can we drink poison, and not suffer ? or carry 
fire in our bosom, and not be burned P or bury ourselves 
in the sea, and not be drowned P or stand in the path 
of the falling avalanche, and not be crushed P Spiritual 
laws are as certain in their operation as those of the 
natural world. Everywhere, effects are like their 
causes ; holiness leads to life — '' the wages of sin is 
death." Hence we see the necessity for repentance 
and reformation — " godly sorrow " and " newness of 
life." 
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But the life of a Cluristian is not to be a long lamen- 
tation on account of sin. nor a wail of sorrow over the 
aberrations of the past. He is to find rest and peace 
in the firee pardon of Gt)d. We receive into our creed 
the doctrine contained in this verse : '^ In whom we 
have redemption through His blood, the forgiveness of 
sin ; '' and it is an article of our faith that all believers 
" have peace with Gh)d through our Lord Jesus Christ/* 
Much is said in the Bible to impress upon us the free- 
dom, fulness, and eternity of this pardon. We read of 
sin not being imputed, and that it is blotted out, cast 
into the depth of the sea, and utterly forgotten. I 
witnessed lately the laying of the foundation-stone of 
a place of worship. Coins of the realm, together with 
written and printed documents, were placed within the 
stone. That house will not last for ever ; some time in 
the distant fixture it will be removed; the treasures 
deposited there will be discovered, and men will wonder 
at the ways of people in the nineteenth century. But 
it is said, " The iniquity of Israel shaU be sought for, 
and there shall be none ; and the sins of Judah, and 
they shall not be found.*' And also, '^ I, even I am He 
that blotteth out thy transgressions for Mine own sake, 
and will not remember thy sins.** Let all believing, 
obedient, humble souls apply these words to themselves 
— ^iheir sins shall not be found, not even remembered. 
Ood will cast them away from Him, and bury them in 
everlasting oblivion ; and He will deal with us as 
though we had never sinned. They shall fade likewise 
from OUT memory. We have already forgotten much 
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of our former years ; how few of the things we have 
thought, and felt, and said are now present to the mind ! 
Neither shall we always carry within us the conscious- 
ness of sin ; but we shall pardon ourselves, drop the 
hateful burden from the mind, and pass on our endless 
pilgrimage rejoicing. . By the light of this doctrine we 
can look down the ages of the future, and behold the 
blessed time when the errors, imperfections, and sins of 
the present state shall not be remembered ; when this 
life shall appear in the far-off past, and the vision of it 
shall be beautiful as the days of childhood are to us 
to-day, and the thought of it shall fill the heart with joy 
and gratitude imspeakable. '' I will not remember thy 
sins." Like the writing on the sand that is washed by 
the tide waves, they shall be blotted out; like the 
vapour that is dried up by the morning sun, they shall 
vanish from the sight; or like some hateful object 
dropped into a bottomless sea, they shall disappear for 
ever. 

This being so, we should rejoice in the divine for- 
giveness ; beHeve, and enter into rest. The wanderings 
of a human soul from God, its sorrows and its return, 
and the joy which should follow, are set forth in the 
parable of the prodigal son. There was abimdant folly 
in his departure, he was crushed with wretchedness in 
the distant country, and his journey home was a time 
of fear and misery. But when he had met his father, 
and found his ancient love unchanged, and had received 
his full and ready pardon, he wiped away his tears. 
The father rejoiced, the servants rejoiced, and the for- 
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given one rejoiced. He entered into the rest and peace 
of his happy home, and lived in his father's love. 

III. Another disturbing element in our present 
state is adversity. 

The Stoics taught that men should be free from 
passion, unmoved by grief or joy ; that they should 
submit without a murmur to the stern Necessity by 
which all things come to pass. But this is an im- 
possible philosophy. We cannot, if we would, petrify 
ourselves, and stand senseless and immovable, like a 
rock amid the wild beatings of the storm. Our nature 
is made to feel ; it is sensitive as the bright mirror that 
is clouded by a breath, and as ready to respond to the 
circumstances of life as the musical instrument to the 
hand of the player. Like the forest trees before the 
winds, we bend and quiver in the time of adversity. 
The evidence of human sorrow is before our eyes every- 
where. We behold it in the Kves of men. We may 
read it in the deep lines of their careworn faces, which 
seem like channels formed there by the frequent flowing 
of their burning tears ; and we hear its pathetic sounds 
in the conversations of everyday life. It sobs in all 
the languages of the world. Art has spent its strength 
in giving it expression ; it weeps in the best and truest 
poetry ; its broken, trembling words are poured forth 
in prayer ; and notes of sorrow mingle with our most 
joyous songs of praise. Neither is stoicism desirable 
even if it were possible; for not to feel grief and 
sorrow on the right occasion is unnatural, and there- 
fore unmanly. Tears also are beautiM in their season, 
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like other things. "Jesus wept." Moreover, the 
capacity for grief is the capacity for joy — destroy the 
first and the second is not. The streams of joy and 
sorrow have their rise in the same fountain. 

Let us turn to the teaching of the Grospel, and find 
rest by receiving its truths. There is a tone of deep 
sadness in those words, "We must through much 
tribulation enter into the kingdom of God.'' But if 
we fix our minds upon them, and grasp their full 
meaning, we shall find reasons for peace and rest. 

The trials of life test our character. Untried inno- 
cence is not virtue, and our religion can hardly 
be trusted until it is proved. Can it walk safely on 
the dizzy height of prosperity? Can it live in the 
gloom of poverty, or will it, like a flower in darkness, 
droop and die there P Has it the power to bear the 
pressing weight of sorrow, and to endure the cruel twist 
of disappointment P Will it sit like Job on the wreck 
of all earthly hopes, and say with reverence, " Blessed 
be the name of the Lord *' P We cannot know before 
it is tried. You must cut the diamond to understand 
its value, and to behold the play of its tremulous colours 
when the sun-rays fall upon its surface. Thus do 
afflictions bring to light what was before latent in the 
heart. The strongest faith, the intensest love, the 
profoundest gratitude, and the sublimest moral and 
spiritual power have been manifested, not by men in 
the clear day of their prosperity, but by the children 
of affliction in the dark night of sorrow. The journey 
to " the land of Moriah '' to " offer his son for a burnt 
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o£fermg'' has made the faith of Abraham renowned 
throughout the ages. The grandest utterances of Paul 
concerning the love of God were drawn from him by 
the bitter persecutions to which he was exposed. It is 
Gethsemane, Calvary, and the Cross that reveal " the 
breadth, and length, and depth, and height of Christ's 
love." Therefore, " count it all joy when ye fall into 
divers temptations,'^ knowing " that the trial of your 
faith is more precious than of gold which perisheth," 
and shall be '^ found unto praise and honour and glory 
at the appearing of Jesus Christ." 

The character is made perfect through suffering. 
The afflictions of a good man are to be regarded as a 
preparation for what is to be, and not as a punishment 
for that which is past. We must enter into the king- 
dom of God through much tribulation, because, as the 
word implies, tribulation separates in us the false from 
the true, the chaff from the wheat. The wise and the 
good will, no doubt, be made wise and better by pros- 
perity ; but there are lessons which only adversity can 
teach. '' It is good for me that I have been afflicted, 
that I might learn Thy statutes." Warmth and sun- 
shine are pleasant, but cold and tempests have also 
their uses. We love health, prosperity, and success ; 
but pain, poverty, and disappointment are likewise 
necessaiy. 

Heroi then, we beUeve, and enter into rest. Philo- 
sophy taught her disciples to say, '^ Sorrows cannot be 
avoided, for they belong to the system of things under 
which we live ; therefore we will be brave, and endure 
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them without complaint." But we know that there Is 
a "kingdom of God," where the mystery is revealed, 
where sin is not known, and tribulation never comes ; 
that beyond the surging sea of the present state there 
is a " heavenly country," and that under the guidance 
of Infinite Wisdom, waves and storms are carrying us 
toward the blissful shore ; and that " our light affliction, 
which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory ; while we look 
not at the things which are seen, but at the things 
which are not seen ; for the things which are seen are 
temporal, but the things which are not seen are eternal." 
We rest in this faith : all things work together for our 
good — the sufEerings of the flesh purify the spirit — we 
are on our way back to God—death is a new birth into 
the world of truth and holiness and peace — "There 
remaineth a rest for the people of God." 



THE IDEAL AND THE ACTUAL 
CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 

'* Whosoeyer abideth in Him sinnetli not." 
** And he cannot sin, because he is bom of God." 
** If we say that we haye no sin we deceiye ourselves, and the truth 
is not in us." — 8t. John I. iii. 6, 9 ; and i. 8. 

THE apostle teaches here that Christians are bom of 
Qod, abide in Christ, and therefore do not and 
cannot sin. God is righteous : they are bom of Him, 
and hence they are righteous. " God is love : " they 
haye received of His Spirit, and consequently are 
goyemed and guided by love. 

Another statement must be made, which is perfectly 
true, although it appears quite opposed to what has 
been already said. There are thousands of people who 
beUeye on the Lord Jesus Christ, love Him supremely, 
and build all their hopes for time and eternity upon 
Him as the Divine Redeemer of the world, of whom it 
cannot be said that they '^sin not, and cannot sin.'* 
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They endeavour to obey the Gospel of Christ and to 
follow His example, and they rejoice to regard Him as 
the Lord of their life. Aspiring after perfect holiness, 
and longing for that state in which they shall see the 
Saviour as He is, and be for ever with Him, they 
" press toward the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus." Judging from thede 
evidences, they humbly hope and think that they are 
Christians " in deed and in truth," and therefore bom 
of God. But they are not sinless — they feel the 
power of sin, it is ever present in their consciousness ; 
and they know and confess that it oftentimes appears 
also in their life and character. These two state- 
ments, to say the least of it, seem to contradict each 
other. St. John says, **He that is bom of God 
cannot sin;'' but the persons mentioned are God's 
children, and yet they do sin. 

This difficulty has been felt by the expositors of this 
epistle, and in order to remove it they have weakened, 
toned down, and in some cases explained away the 
bold and startling declaration of the Apostle. A few 
examples of the comments upon his words may be 
given. He that is born of God '' does not allow sin 
to reign over him — does not sin habitually — cannot 
sin deliberately and from design — cannot commit 
deadly sin — does not sin by violating the law of 
brotherly love — and cannot persist in sin so as to fall 
away utterly from grace.'* Observe here two things. 
First, these propositions are, no doubt, true in them- 
selves. A good man is not ruled by sin ; sin is not 
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the chief habit of his life ; he never draws out a plan, 
or scheme of wickedness^ and then goes forth de- 
liberately to accomplish it ; and by the grace of God 
he shall not so persist in sin as to make the salvation of 
his soul impossible. All this we find in the Word of 
God; and receive with gratitude. But, in the second 
place^ these propositions are not found in the words of 
St. John here. His sayings are these, "Whosoever 

abideth in Him sinneth not And he cannot sin, 

because he is bom of God." There can be no mistake 
about his meaning; the words are not metaphorical, 
but simple, plain, and direct, as the commandment to 
love God with all our heart, or to believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ that we may have everlasting life. 
Therefore we must not weaken his declaration in any 
way, but let his words stand as they are written, and 
go in another direction to seek a reason for their 
utterance. 

Two lives, or states, or characters were before the 
mind of the Apostle when he wrote this epistle — the 
ideal and the actual — and he sometimes speaks from 
what he sees in the first, and at other times &om what 
he beholds in the second. 

Think first of the ideal Christian character. Bring 
together from the different parts of the epistle all the 
profoimd thoughts and sayings of St. John concerning 
the Christian, and we shall see how holy, and great, 
and glorious his character is. V' Bom of the Spirit," 
he is a child, a son of God, loving and beloved, and the 
life of God which he has abiding in him excludes for 
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ever the life of sin. He lives above the world ; " the 
lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the pride 
of life/' by which so many are bewildered, have no 
dominion over him. While* others live in the dark- 
ness of ignorance, and sin, and misery, he '' walks in 
the light" of knowledge, purity, and diviue blessed- 
ness. He is a receiver of special subjective revelations ; 
a bright light from heaven shines into his mind ; and 
as the result of this he has deep mental insight into 
divine things, and manifold spiritual knowledge, 
which are not possessed by other men. He knows 
the truth, knows God, and sees clearly the love which 
God has to him. '^ An unction from the Holy One '' 
is upon his spirit, and ** the anointing which he has 
received abides in him to guide, and help, and comfort 
his soul amid all the trials, temptations, sorrows, and 
perplexities of life and of death. His faith in the 
Gospel, and his hope for ''the glory that shall be 
revealed,^' are not dependent upon human teaching 
and external evidence, for ''he has the witness in 
himself," and he " knows all things." His heart is 
filled with love to God and man ; so filled that fear, 
with all its torments, has no place therein; all the 
forms of evil to come, all the apparitions which pass 
and repass through the gloom of other minds, and 
cause so much alarm, are banished utterly from him. 
"There is no fear in love; but perfect love casteth 
out fear, because fear hath torment." There is still a 
sublimer height to which he has attained, an inner 
sanctuary into which he has entered, for he has "fellow- 
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ship with the Father and with His Son Jesus Christ." 
He dwells in God, and God in him. A partaker of the 
Divine nature, his mind illumined with ''the true 
light," his heart overflowing with love, his character 
sanctified by the Holy Spirit, and all his {acuities 
quickened and strengthened by the pure energies of 
the eternal life, he lives in a moral and spiritual 
region where sin is for ever imknown and unfelt, and 
where it can no more exist than darkness can be found 
in the bright rays of the noonday splendour. There, 
within the inner, holy circle of the divine light, the 
divine love, and the divine protection, the apostle 
beheld him ; and gazing upon his pure, holy, heavenly, 
and transcendently beautiful character, he exclaimed, 
'' He sinneth not, and he cannot sin." This is a brief 
outline of the ideal Ohristitm character. 

The actual Christian is very different from this 
sublime vision. He is not free from sin ; for '' if we 
say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us." Looking at the Apostle Paul, 
thinking of his love to Christ, his zeal for the truth of 
the Gospel, his faith, humility, and reverence, his 
delight in God and His salvation, and the spiritual 
exaltation of his life and character, we might naturally 
conclude that he was free from sin. But his own 
testimony is quite the reverse ; he spoke of himself as a 
captive, and, burdened with the consciousness of sin, he 
wrote these agonising and intensely sorrowful words : 
" 0, wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death?" The author of this 
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epistle was eminent for his goodness ; the angel which 
he saw standing in the sun is the emblem of his moral 
and spiritual elevation. He lived nearer to God, 
dwelt in a higher region and a brighter spiritual life 
than Christians in general, and yet he places himself 
among his brethren, and writes : '^ If we say that we 
have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not 
m us. 

Again, Christians are called upon in this epistle to 
confess their sins, that they may receive the Divine 
pardon, and to this call they all respond. They are 
divided upon many questions, their views of doctrines 
differ, they have formed themselves into many churches, 
and are known by different names; but when they 
come to God in prayer they all agree — ^there they feel 
themselves to be brothers in sin and sorrow, and make 
their penitent confession' to God. Further, to assure 
their hearts that pardon shall be given, they are 
directed to the propitiation for sin, and the Intercessor 
with the Father. When the brazen serpent was raised 
in the camp of Israel, the wounded people were not 
slow to look to it that they might be made whole. 
They knew not how the virtue came that gave them 
health, neither did they make themselves anxious 
about that ; but they looked, and received the benefit. 
Thus have Christians responded to the call to look to 
Christ, and thus also have they been healed. Count- 
less numbers look to Him to-day; they see in the 
Cross a clear manifestation of God's love, and are 
assured that He will blot out their sins, and give them 

p 2 
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eternal life. Once more, Oliristians are called upon 
to overcome the world, the flesh, and the wicked one. 
It is perfectly correct to represent the life of a good 
man as a warfare, for it is indeed a very real moral 
straggle. There is sin in ourselyes, a vulgar host of 
unholy passions and lusts, to be slain and cast out for 
ever. There is evil in the world around us— evil 
works, evil examples, and a spirit or genius of irre- 
ligion, which must be resisted. And the wicked one 
and his angels must be overcome. We dwell on the 
frontiers of the kingdom of darkness, and influences 
from that region of blackest wickedness pass over to us. 
"Blasts from hell" as well as ''airs from heaven" 
reach the place in which we live. This is the actual 
Christian — ^burdened with sin, confessing daily his 
great imperfections, looking to Christ for redemption, 
and struggling against evil in all its forms, he hopes 
to be victorious at last. 

These two are one. The ideal is the Christian as he 
exists in the divine intention ; and the aotual shows 
him as he is in the present imperfect state. The first 
is what he shall be when his redemption is complete ; 
the second is what he now is while the process of 
redemption is being carried on. One is the slender 
plant trembling in every breeze ; the other is the same 
plant grown to be a tree, rich in foliage, and plentiful 
in fruit. One is the precious stone in the hand of the 
lapidary ; the other is the same jewel flashing in the 
king's crown. 

This explains and justifies the language of the 
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apostle, and removes the apparent difficulty of the 
text. Think of an artist standing before a great 
picture which he is painting. He has two visions of 
it — one on the canvas and the other in his own mind. 
That on the canvas is imperfect; the outlines are 
there, but the colouring is inharmonious ; the expres- 
sion is feeble, the life is wanting, and the subduing 
power which belongs to a great work has yet to be 
created. Not so the vision in the mind, that is perfect. 
The forms are finished, every part is complete in itself, 
and right in its relation to every other ; the colours 
mingle and agree like notes in sweetest music, and the 
picture ^s a whole is instinct with life, and clothed 
with beauty and grandeur. Now suppose the artist 
were to sit down to write a description of this picture. 
Looking at the canvas, he would speak of the imper- 
fections of the work; but gazing upon the vision 
within, he would write of its completeness, power, and 
majesty. This is just what St. John did. Looking 
upon the actual Christian he spoke of sin, confession, 
pardon, and spiritual warfare ; but while doing this the 
vision of the ideal hovered before his mind, and he 
wrote : ** He sinneth not — he cannot sin." 

Learn one lesson £rom this subject. You do not ask 
concerning a child — ^has he the strength, the under- 
standing, and wisdom of a man ; but rather you say, 
Is he a healthy child P Does he grow P Has he the 
intelligence that should belong to his years P And is 
he obedient to his parents P So we need not ask. Are 
we perfect P Have we reached the ideal state, and do 
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we live in the pure region where sin is for ever un- 
known P But rather we should emphasize such ques- 
tions as these : Is sin a real and hatefal burden to us P 
Does it constrain us to make penitent confession daily 
before Gt)d^ and to long for a sense of His pardon P 
Do we fix our gaze upon Christ crucified for us, and 
through Him upon the infinite love of [God P Is our 
life a determined struggle against sinP Are we ad- 
vancing in the divine Ufe, growing up into Christ in 
all things P If so, then we shall reach the perfect 
state ; the cLctual shall be changed into the ideal ; the 
words of the Apostle shall become true of us : '^ Thejr 
sin not^ and cannot sin/' 



TWO VIEWS OF LIFE. 

" And Jacob said unto Pharaoh, The days of the years of my pil^ 
grimage are an hundred and thirty years ; few and evil have the days 
of the years of my life been, and have not attained nnto the dayM of 
the years of the life of my fathers in t^e days of their pilgrimage." 

" A ND Joseph brought in Jacob his father and set him 
-^ before Pharaoh." Joseph had riches^ position, 
and power ; he was " ruler over all the land of Egypt/' 
and ''only in the throne was the king greater than 
he.'' Jacob was a shepherd, as his fathers had been. 
In their external circumstances Jacob and Joseph ^ere 
distant from each other, but their hearts were near as 
ever. The son loved and honoured his aged father, 
and rejoiced to present him to the king. The world 
was then young, and had not discovered that honest 
poverty and daily toil were a degradation. The Bible 
has no sympathy with the false views of modem civili- 
sation. Man is not despised in this Book because he 
is poor ; it honours true manhood wherever it is found. 
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According to its teaching God ''hath made of one 
blood all nations of men/' and the industrious hus- 
bandman and the skilful artificer are inspired by Him 
as well as the priest and the prophet. The father of 
the human race was put into the Garden of Eden 
to dress it and to keep it ; and '' the second man, 
the Lord from heaven/* had not where to lay His 
head. " What God hath cleansed, that call not thou 
common/' 

" And Jacob blessed Pharaoh/* This was not a 
mere form of words, but an expression of gratitude to 
the king as the benefactor of Jacob and his family, and 
the only recompense the aged stranger could oifer. 
Bightly considered it is the highest ; you can expect 
no greater reward in this world than the love and 
blessing of the people you have served. One of the 
chief elements in Job's happiness during the days of 
his prosperity was that '' the blessing of him that was 
ready to perish came upon him.'* As the light is re- 
flected by the objects upon which it Mis, so good works 
return to the doer of them in the respect, love, and 
gratitude of the persons whom he has helped. This 
is one reason why '' it is more blessed to give than to 



receive." 



" And Pharaoh said unto Jacob, How old art thou P '* 
He was struck with the venerable appearance of the 
aged man, and treated him with becoming respect. It 
is a common question, but arising from a right feeling, 
and spoken in tones of tenderness, it manifested the re- 
gard and reverence of the king towards the patriarch. 
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the father of his great and faithful minister. One of 
the commands given to Israel was, '' Thou shalt rise up 
before the hoary head, and honour the face of the old 
man/' In describing the misery which the people 
would bring upon themselyes, Isaiah said that the 
judge, the prophet, the counsellor, the eloquent orator, 
and the ancient man should be taken away from Jeru- 
salem ; and in speaking of their prosperity he pro- 
phesied that '^ old men and old women should dwell in 
the streets of Jerusalem, and every man with his staff in 
his hand for very age.'* The teaching of the Bible is 
wise; the aged are a blessing to society ; in the family, 
the Church, and the State they have an influence for 
good. BeaUse the idea of the world without ''the 
hoary head,'' an immense community of young people 
only ! What daring experiments would they not 
make P What wild changes would they not attempt P 
And what rushing into confusion would they not ex- 
hibit P The wisdom, experience, and conservatism of 
old people are the ballast that keeps the vessel steady in 
the water. 

Jacob said, in reply to the king, " Few and evil have 
the days of the years of my life been." His words 
suggest two remarks. 

I. There is a sense in which life n:iay be regarded 
as evil. 

It appears so when we consider the disparity between 
the good it affords and the good we desire. " The earth 
hath He given to the children of men," and it is a 
goodly inheritance. Its sights and sounds are dear to 
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our hearts, we love it as our first home — the only home 
we have hitherto known. But, like Jacob and his 
fathers when they sojourned in the promised land, we 
seek a better country ; this world, with all its beauty, 
glory, and grandeur, does not satisfy our hearts. Our 
spiritual instincts make it impossible for us to find here 
perfect rest ; they point us to the future, and are a 
prophecy of the world that shall be revealed. 

In early youth we have in our minds an ideal exist- 
ence. Imagination spreads the canvas, and paints the 
life that is to be ; but in a few years we discover that 
it was an illusion ; we stand face to face with the stem 
realities of life as it is, and are disenchanted for ever 
— ^the vision we beheld first fades and then disappears 
like the golden colours of a landscape when the sun 
departs. 

We are at a banquet. The mansion is magnificent, 
the tables are richly spread, the wine sparkles, the 
guests are many, and they endeavour to appear satis- 
fied, and even to make themselves and each other be- 
lieve that they are so ; but all in vain, for they know 
that they are not. Happiness is far from them. Amid 
all the enjoyments this world can yield, we are ever 
longing for something higher and better. Translated 
into words, the feelings of our hearts would read 
thus: Life is not good, but evil — evil because it is 
imperfect, illusive, shadowy, tantalising, and does not 
satisfy. 

Life may appear evil when we compare what it is with 
what, in many cases, it might be. Jacob persuaded 
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the careless and open-hearted Esau to sell him his 
birthright ; and by personating him before his father, 
whose " eyes were dim, so that he could not see/' he 
also took away his blessing. He thus wronged those 
whom he should have loved and protected, and went 
forth into the world with a black falsehood lying on 
his conscience. He obtained his object, and had to 
suffer the consequences. He cast the seed into the 
ground, and thought little of it at the time ; but it 
grew, as most things do in this world, and became a 
tree, and he had to eat its bitter fruit. He was obliged 
to leaye his father's house with shame and guilt weigh- 
ing upon his heart, and the hatred of his enraged 
brother following his footsteps. As he had deceived 
others, he also had himself to suffer from deceit in a 
foreign land. When returning home, after an absence 
of many long years, that old falsehood cast its terrible 
shadow upon his path wherever he came. The history 
of his wrestling with the angel is a revelation of his 
state of mind. The whole night before he met the man 
he had so wickedly injured was a long and fearful 
struggle — the crisis was come, and in sorrow and bit- 
terness of heart he cried for help. 

How different might the life of Jacob have been had 
he been true and honest I He made his life evil, and 
was the author of his own sorrow. The spectre that 
followed and frightened him for so many years was 
raised by the waving of his own wand. He poisoned 
the stream of his life at the fountain, and it had to flow 
far before it was again made pure. The lesson is plain 
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enough — ^men spoil their own lives, and then complain 
that life is evil ; they mar and rend the picture, and 
murmur because its beauty has disappeared ; they run 
the ship upon the rocks, and weep to find her a wreck ; 
they crush the flower with a rude hand, and are disap- 
pointed because it'withers. 

We are possessed with the same feeling when we 
contemplate the shortness of life. Very graphic are the 
descriptions of human life given by the sacred writers. 
" Few and evil have the days of the years of my life 
been." " My days are swifter than a post. They flee 
away, they see no good, they are passed away as the 
swift ships, as the eagle that hasteth to the prey/' 
'^ Man cometh forth as a flower, and is cut down ; he 
fleeth also as a shadow, and continueth not." '' What 
is your life P It is even a vapour, that appeareth for a 
little time and then vanisheth away." A swift ship 
driven before the wind ; a flower that withers in a day ; 
a shadow, fleetiug phantom-Uke across the plain ; a 
vapour, bright, beautiful, and transparent, floating in 
the atmosphere for a little time and then fading, 
vanishing, disappearing from the sight — such is the 
life of man in this world. 

When we think of this, the first impulse of the heart 
is to regard it as evil. We love life, and would enjoy 
it long ; but this is not to be, and in the midst of it we 
are in death. When our experience has qualified U8 
for our work ; when we have learned to live and to love 
wisely ; when life is beginning to be a reaHty, and we 
are able in some degree to enter into its meaning — then 
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are we called away. While we are raising the cup to 
our lips it is dashed from our hand ; while we are 
listening to the sweetest melody, and our hearts are 
moTed with imspeakable delight, a loud discordant 
noise is made, and the music is lost in concision ; or, 
when the world is bright and joyous around us, and we 
rejoice, the shadows begin to fall. Faster and thicker 
they come, until we, our life, our work, our memory, 
and our name disappear in the darkness. 

*' What is this passing life P 
A peevish April day ; 
A little BUD, a little lain. 
And then night sweeps along the plain. 
And all things fiade away." 

II. But the words of Jacob do not exhaust the 
subject ; in the highest, truest sense life is good and 
not evil. 

It is the gift of God. He thought it right, and wise, 
and kind that we should be. Our existence appeared 
to Him a good and desirable thing ; and what is good 
in His sight is and must be so in reality, for He sees 
things as they are, and not as they seem. When He 
had created the world, planted paradise, and placed 
man therein, He saw His work, and *' behold it was very 
good." He knew then what would follow, for the 
future is to Him as the present. It was the bright 
morning of creation ; not a cloud darkened the hea- 
yens ; no sigh disturbed the air ; sin was not, death was 
not ; the earth had not one human grave. But He 
looked beyond, and saw what was to come ; the entrance 
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of moral evil^ and all the wild confusion that would result 
therefrom. And yet He said, " My work is very good." 
He knew that the whole creation should groan and 
travail together in pain, and still He judged it desirable 
that it should exist. And what is true of the world as 
a whole is true of the life He has given us individually. 
He thought it right that we should be brought into this 
wonderful existence ; that the spirit should be imited 
to a frail material frame ; that the mind should be for 
a season a prisoner in this bondage-house of clay, look- 
ing with longing eyes through the grated windows, and 
yearning for the glorious liberty of the children of 
God. It appeared good in His sight that we should 
be tried and tempted, know sorrow as well as joy, and 
taste death as well as life. And what He calls good 
we should not name evil. 

Our life is under His control. We must recognise 
the influence of our own freedom ; we choose this 
rather than that ; we toill one course of action in prefer- 
ence to another ; we follow Christ in the narrow, sacred, ' 
and safe path of obedience, or we walk in the other way 
which leadeth to destruction, according to our own 
desire. We are conscious of this, and therefore sure. 
You may prove that we live under an unbroken sys- 
tem of laws, that things must be what they are and as 
they are, and that we are the natural result of causes 
which cannot be altered ; and your theory may be per- 
fectly correct and logical, with no link wanting ; but it 
matters not, we know that we are free, and ten thousand 
theories cannot destroy that fact. 
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But; on the other hand, there is a diyine will and 
purpose in the life of man. Let this truth be stated as 
strongly as the other. The time and place of our coming 
into life were chosen, not by us, but by our Creator. 
We had no voice in the selection of the persons and cir- 
cumstances which first influenced our minds and cha- 
racters. The faculties with which we are endued are 
the gifts of God. Not only did He choose all these 
things for us, but He also exerts an influence upon us. 
" In Him we live and move and have our being." " He 
worketh in us both to will and to do of His good plea- 
sure.'* He sends His blessed light into the mind, sheds 
His love abroad in our hearts, and in some way unknown 
to us He touches the hidden springs of the will. He 
has ordainedt he works that we are to do, and He dis- 
poses our minds to the doing of them. Moreover, He 
has determined the number of our days, and at the 
appointed time He will take us to our eternal home. 

What I have stated may apjpear paradoxical. Man is 
free, God controls his life — ^these two propositions seem 
to contradict each other ; but both are true, and there- 
fore there can be no real contradiction. We must attri- 
bute the apparent inconsistency to the imperfection of 
our knowledge. The eyes of our understanding are 
diseased, and do not present well-defined and single 
objects to the mind ; truth appears dim and confused, 
we see double. If our knowledge were perfect, and we 
could see things as God sees them, we should perceive 
that our freedom and His control are two sides of the 
same truth. 
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Knowing, then, that our life is in His hand, we will 
not call it evil ; rather we will regard it as good, and 
trust His perfect love. Seeing that He is with us in 
the ship, we will not fear the Toyage, stormy though it 
be. Think what things become in His hand. '' Consider 
the flowers of the field ; '' in themselves they are only 
a few particles of dust ; but He has given them life, 
and caused them to grow, and formed their leaves, and 
sent His light to shine upon them ; " and I say unto 
you, that even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these.'' The worlds we see in the firma- 
ment of heaven are masses of matter, nothing more ; 
but how bright and grand and glorious His hand has 
made them I Our life is in His hand ; let it be there. 
" Thy will be done.*' Yield yourselves to his influence 
and all shall be well with you. Your life, when His 
purpose is accomplished, shall be fragrant as the 
flowers and beautiful as ** the stars of light." 

Our present life is connected with an endless future. 
If this life were our all, and death were annihilation, 
then might we be justified in saying, " Few and evil 
are our days." That was a great day for us when He 
called us from our former nothingness to behold the 
wondrous vision of His creation, this earth and yonder 
heavens ; to have fellowship with these human beings 
who are our other selves, and to give us the power of 
thinking, loving, desiring, and longing for a good yet 
to be ; this was a gift worthy of God. But if after a 
few years it is all to disappear ; if death will rob us, not 
only of the great vision itself, but also of the remem- 
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brance of haying seen it^ then, indeed, life cannot be 
called good. If this be all, the bitter words of Solomon 
are true — " Vanity of yanities, all is vanity." 

But this is not so. Jacob died, and Joseph buried 
him in the Gave of Macpelah. Scepticism standing 
by the cave after the burial would have mused, and 
doubted, and spoken thus : '^ He came here from the 
Unknown, he had sorrow and joy in the time of his 
pilgrimage, and he has passed again into the darkness. 
What has become of ^^'m P does he Uye in another 
state P or has he gone down into nothingness P It is a 
mystery.'^ Infidelity in the same situation would haye 
been positWe as usual : '' He was bom, liyed a few years 
in sorrow and trial, he died, and that is the end. He 
sleeps here in the sepulchre of his fathers, neyer to 
awake." How blessed is the revelation given by the 
Saviour; He told His disciples that Jacob, with Abra- 
ham and Isaac, was in the kingdom of God. He was 
not in the Cave of Macpelah at all. What they buried 
there was not the patriarch Jacob ; he, the mind, the 
spirit, the man, was still living — living when thousands 
of years had elapsed after his death. 

In the light of this revelation our present life is a 
transcendent gift. Christ has obtained for us eternal 
redemption from death ; therefore we will not use the 
words of Jacob, *' Few and evil have the days of my life 
been," but rather we will say, " Our days on earth are 
few " and good — good because they are the beginning of 
an endless existence and a preparation for perfect bliss. 



FEAR AND LOYE. 

** When I consider, I am afraid of nixn.** — Book of Job. 
** We love Him because He first loved us." — St. John. 

THE Bible is of great worth to us for its natural, 
fresh, and honest expression of humaii thought 
and feeling. The faith, hope, love, reverence, and 
wonder; the doubts, sorrows, fears, temptations, and 
sins of the writers are recorded for our instruction, as 
weU as the divine doctrines they teach. In this spiritual 
portrait gallery we behold the works of truthful artists. 
No vanity, no pride, no desire to deceive, prevented 
them from portraying themselves just as they appeared. 
We value the sacred Scriptures because they were 
given by the inspiration of God, and contain the most 
precious truths ever revealed to man, and are able to 
make us wise unto salvation : but we value them also 
because they tell us what good and wise men thought 
and felt during their life-struggle on this earth. The 
Bible is not only a revelation of God, but also a reve- 
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lation of man — the most divine and the most human 
book ever written. The v^ords — " When I consider, I 
am afraid of Him : " " We love Him because He first 
loved us" — call our attention to fear and love, as 
they are represented in the experience of Job and John. 
Let us trace these feelings to their causes and origin. 
The contemplation of God's providence, and His deal- 
ings with him, filled the heart of Job with fear and 
trembling. Observe briefly how this came to pass- 
how one of the best of men was made to utter these 
strange words, 

"1 AM AFRAID OF HIM.*' 

He thought of the afflictions that had fallen upon 
himself. He was a good man, putting on righteousness 
as a garment, and judgment as a robe and a diadem. 
Eyes was he to the blind, feet to the lame, a father to 
the poor, and the cause he knew not he searched out. 
The blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon 
Job, and he made the widow's heart to sing for joy. 
Surely here is a man that shall prosper in all his ways ; 
the rocks shall pour out for him rivers of oil, and 
he shall continue to ^' wash his steps in butter ; " the 
light of heaven shall shine upon his path ; he shall live 
in the smiles of Providence, and the secret of God shall 
ever be upon his tabernacle. Not so are things ordered 
in this world. The Sabeans and Chaldeans fell upon 
his oxen and camels, carried them away, and slew his 
servants with the edge of the sword. A fire " from 
heaven burned up the sheep," and there was nothing left 
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of them but heaps of ashes on the parched fields. A 
great wind from the wilderness came and smote the 
four comers of the house in which his sons and 
daughters were eating and drinking, and they were all 
removed by sudden death. To complete the number of 
his calamities, to give a deeper colour to this dark 
picture, his health failed, his strength was turned into 
weakness, and his spirit was crushed within him. It 
was a great sorrow ; not a twilight, but thick dense 
darkness ; not a common tide, but an inundation. Job 
considered these things ; he looked upon the wreck that 
had been made, gazed upon the place which a short 
time before was filled with objects dear to him as life 
itself, and lo ! they had all vanished, gone for ever, 
like some beautiful and shadowy vision of the night 
that cannot be recalled. He thought of the lost 
property, lost health, and above all, of the lost sons and 
daughters, and said, ^' When I consider, I am afraid of 
Him." 

He beheld in these circumstances a power which 
could not be resisted. '' But He is in one mind, and 
who can turn Him P" " What His soul desireth that 
He doeth ! " The frail bark was on the sea ; gentle 
were the waves ; the winds were kind to her ; the day 
was bright, and all the elements promised a prosperous 
voyage ; but suddenly there was a gathering of clouds 
which blotted out the light ; a tempest, and a wild 
commotion of the great deep, which threatened utter 
destruction. Job's heart sank within him ; he could 
not resist the mysterious and awful power that was 
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moving and working around him. He was helpless as 
an infant in the hands of a giant^ eras the desert sands 
in the embrace of the whirlwind. Overwhelmed with 
the thought of God's majesty and power, he said, ** I 
am afraid of Him ! " 

Job had the sense of an inevitable and inexorable 
fate. " He performeth the thing that is appointed for 
me." He knew that '* affliction cometh not from the 
dust, neither doth trouble spring out of the ground;'' 
or, in other words, he was assured that his calamities 
were not the result of accident. Things do not happen 
—casualty, accident, chance, are mere words used to 
conceal our ignorance. Look deep enough, and you will 
find law, order, and purpose in the most chaotic cir- 
cumstances ; listen attentively, and you will hear the 
sound of a divine harmony beneath the discordant and 
confusing noises of our present existence. Job saw in 
his trial resistless power working according to law and 
after a settled plan ; the great flood which carried away 
all his joys and hopes came at the fixed time, and flowed 
through an appointed channel. Three forces were in 
operation then — first, power ; second, will, using that 
power ; and third, the hand of love guiding both the 
will and the power. But in the darkness by which he 
was surrounded he failed to see the love ; only the awful 
power and the unchangeable will were visible to his 
mind, and therefore did he say, ** When I consider, I 
am afraid of Him." 

There was also the anticipation of other evils to come. 
He had drunk bitterest cups, and he thought that others 
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were being prepared for him. The forked lightning 
had struck him, he had been sorely wounded ; but the 
stormy, unexhausted cloud was there still ; the great 
quiver was full of other arrows : " many such things 
are with Him/' He thus cast the gloom of the present 
over the prospects of the future. This is not an im- 
common habit of our minds. There are times when we 
reason thus : the darkness is around us, therefore it will 
always be dark ; the winter has been long and cold, 
hence summer will never arrive; troubles are come 
upon us, consequently we are to expect nothing but 
trouble. Thus does the mind take a melancholy pleasure 
in tormenting itself. We turn our back to the light, 
look at our own dark shadow cast upon the ground, 
and then cry out in sorrow that all things are and will 
be against us. 

" WE LOVE HIM." 

The love of which John speaks is to be traced to the 
revelation of God in Christ : " We love Him because He 
first loved us." 

The apostle saw that love was the moving principle 
in the whole history of the Saviour. He listened to His 
teaching, and found in it not only the light of truth, 
but also the warmth of love. He witnessed the miracles, 
and beheld in them the outflowings of pure benevo- 
lence — ^the power that gives life to every living thing, 
the ancient creative power, was manifest in these 
mighty works ; but power was only the instrument; the 
hand whereby they were wrought. Love was the 
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originating cause. He was present when our Saviour 
died, and was taught that His death was for the life of 
men. Hero the revelation of divine love was perfect ; 
it could not be made more evident. On that cross John 
saw it as clear as the noonday glory, and it was 
engraved upon his heart for ever. He held this truth 
against the world : " God is love. . . . Herein is love, 
not that we loved God, but that He loved us, and sent 
His Son to be the propitiation for our sins.'' 

The effect of this great manifestation was to produce 
love to God : " We love Him because He first loved 
us." We have seen the glass held in the sun-rays, and 
a fire kindled thereby; there it was, a pure bright 
flame drawn across the heaven from the distant sun — 
the feat of the Titan repeated in these unpoetic times. 
Let it symbolise but a deep spiritual truth : such was 
the force of divine love in Christ, so clear was the 
revelation of it, and so concentrated were its rays, that 
it created a new life in the hearts of the apostles, filling 
them with love to God, and banishing all their fears. 
Job considered the ways of Providence, and was afraid ; 
John looked upon "the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ," and said " We love Him because He first 
loved us." 

The result in either case was natural. Job thought 
of the irresistible power and the unchangeable purpose 
manifested in his great afflictions, and was afraid of 
God. The heathen in all ages have been filled with 
fear by the contemplation of nature, and therefore have 
built temples, ordained priesthoods, and offered sacri- 
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fices to propitiate the powers that govern the world. 
And if we could for a season forget all the knowledge 
of God which we have received from the gospel of 
Ohrist^ and then think of man, his sins and sorrows, 
the sore travail which God has given him to be exercised 
therewith, the pains and disappointments of his life, 
and the black mystery of his death, we also might ex- 
claim, '' When I consider, I am afraid." But the 
problem of our life is solved in and by Jesus Christ. 
He has explained its nature, purpose, and ending. 
Without Him the world is a haunted house, disturbed 
by strange noises ; half -formed apparitions glide 
through the gloom, and the inhabitants are sore 
afraid ; but possessing His revelation, we know it to 
be the outer court of the heavenly temple, and we hear 
already the harmonious voices of the worshippers in the 
inner sanctuary praising God for their existence. 
Christ is our reAige from fear. Meditate upon His 
deep, calm, changeless, and wonderful love, and receive 
it as a true expression of God*s love to you, as John did, 
and you also shall feel and say, " We love Him because 
He first loved us." 

THE CONTRAST. 

The contrast between fear and love should le 
noticed. 

Men are not changed and sanctified by fear. It 
may startle and alarm for awhile, but it does not renew 
ihe heart and transform the life. When the plagues 
were upon the land of Egypt, fear came upon Pharaoh; 
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he entreated Moses for their remoyal, and promised 
submission ; but each plague at its departure left him 
more hardened than before. As Paul reasoned of 
righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come, 
Felix trembled; but no good results followed. He 
soon settled down into his former state, and was the 
same unjust man still. ''He hoped also that money 
should have been given him of Paul, that he might 
loose him." The nund under the influence of fear 
resembles a tree in a storm — it may tremble, bend, 
swing, and sway, but remains, notwithstanding, firmly 
rooted in the ground, and when the storm is passed it 
stands as erect as ever. 

Love is in perfect contrast with this : it enlightens, 
purifies, and elevates the soul. We are influenced by 
the objects of our love. "We cannot love a noble 
human character without in some degree becoming 
like that character, and if we love Christ, and God in 
Christ, we shall be changed into the same image from 
glory to glory. Love is fruitful in good works; it 
inspires the mind to keep the commandments of Christ, 
and imparts power to surmount the greatest diffi- 
culties, while fear takes away our strength, enervates 
the soul, and deprives us of our moral and spiritual 
energy. The marvellous labours and self-denial of the 
apostles are accounted for by the love that constrained 
them. It is, moreover, essential to acceptable service, 
for there is no virtue in that which is done from mere 
fear. A man doing his duty simply because he is 
afraid to leave it undone, resembles the crouching 
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slave who works because the lash of the taskmaster 
hoTers over his head, and is ready to descend the 
moment he desists ; but he who obeys from love 
is like an affectionate child who hastens to do his 
father's will because obedience is to him a real 
delight. 

"Fear hath torment." Some artists have taken 
pleasure in painting monstrous forms — ^beings that 
never existed save in their own deranged imagination 
— ^things hideous to behold. Similar to this is the 
genius of fear ; it opens its sombre canvas^ spreads it 
out before the mind, covers it with phantoms of evils 
to come, filling the soul with anguish and misery. 
Thus it was with Job. When he could believe in 
the divine goodness, hope dawned upon him, and he 
spoke cheerful words: "I know that my Redeemer 
liveth. . . . Though He slay me, yet will I trust in 
Him. . . . When He hath tried me I shall come forth 
as gold." But when he could not see God nor realise 
His goodness, when his light was turned into darkness, 
fear returned, producing "torment," by which it is 
always accompanied. Sometimes he is like a forsaken 
chad, wandering hopelessly and alone at midnight in 
a desolate place, far from the habitations of men. He 
sighs for the light, but it comes not ; feels after God, 
but He evades his touch. " that I knew where I 
might find Him ! ... I go forward, but He is not 
there; and backward, but I cannot perceive Him." 
Again and again does the image of his great affliction 
pass before his mind, like the spectre in the vision of 
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Eliphaz, creating a depth of misery which he en- 
deavours in vain to express. He looks down upon the 
grave, thinks of the multitudes that sleep there — " the 
kings and counsellors of the earth/* the " princes that 
had gold," the "infants that never saw the light," and 
the " prisoners that rest together " — and longs to find 
a place with them in their quiet, silent home, far away 
from the pains, disappointments, and turmoil of the 
present life. " Wherefore is light given to him that 
is in misery, and life unto the hitter in soul P . . . I 
loathe it ; I would not live alway ; let me alone ; for 
my days are vanity." 

As " fear hath torment," so love hath peace. There 
is no more perfect example of peace than that afforded 
by the mind of John, as it is reflected upon us in this 
epistle. He thought of sin, and no cloud of anxiety 
passed over his face ; but he said, '^ The blood of Jesus 
Christ His Son cleanseth us from all sin." Looking 
up to heaven he discovered not frowns but smiles, and 
said, " We have known and believed the love that God 
hath to us." He turned his eye inward to read what 
was written in his own heart, and the result was this, 
" Perfect love casteth out fear." He gazed into the 
future ; his mind travelled down through the ages to 
the great day when the Judge of all shall come, and 
his spirit was not terrified. " Herein is our love made 
perfect, that we may have boldness in the day of judg- 
ment." He knew that he was encircled by God's 
great love ; he felt that he loved God, and therefore 
did his soul rest in peace. 
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THE LESSON. 

The lesson from the subject is this : We have fears 
— fears arising frt)m sm, or from the darkness of Pro- 
yidence^ or from the afflictions and disappointments of 
life, or from the contemplation of the future, and we 
would be free from them. We desire peace, and long 
for a sure, calm resting-place in which we can feel 
safe for time and eternity; and we must find this 
where John found it — ^in Christ. He is the perfect 
revelation of the eternal love. He will teach us to 
love, and from love shall spring up in our hearts the 
peace which passeth understanding. We should not 
allow the mind to dwell too long upon the sorrows of 
life, for by so doing our vision becomes microscopic, 
and makes our trials appear greater than they really 
are. In a few months or years they will all be things 
of the past. '' Weeping may endure for a night, but 
joy Cometh in the morning.'^ Bather let us look to 
Him whose love no eloquence can tell; who watches 
over us with more than a mother's tenderness ; who 
desires our everlasting well-being with an intensity 
possible only to Himself; our great invisible friend^ 
who is never absent from us for a moment, whose 
purpose cannot change, and who will at the appointed 
time lead us into the joy of His own blessed kingdom, 
where no one says, '' I am afraid of Him,'' but all unite 
in uttering the words of the apostle, " We love Him 
because He first loved us.'' 



SELF-RENimCIATION AND THE 
RECEPTION OF CHEIST. 

** Bnt what things were gain to me, those I counted loss for Christ. 
Yea doubtless, and I count all things but loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord, for whom I have suffered the 
loss of all thin^, and do count them but dung that I may win Christ, 
and be found m him, not having my own righteousness which is of 
the law, but that which is through the faith of Christ, the righteous- 
ness which is of God by faith : that I may know him, and the power 
of his resurrection, and the fellowship^ of his sufferings, being made 
conformable unto his death." — Phil. lii. 7 — 10. 

ALTHOUGH it is not generally wise for a man to 
speak of himself^ St. Paul is justified in the testi- 
mony lie bears in this passage. His experience is 
evidence of the truth and power of the gospel; his 
words are profitable to others, and his purpose in 
uttering them was to glorify the Saviour. A person 
has a right to speak of the remedy that made him 
whole, and Christians may with humble reverence 
and thankfulness declare what the grace of God has 
done for them. Some people, who have never entered 
into '* the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven " nor 
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stood in awe before the greatest spiritual realities, speak 
too readily and glibly of what they call their " Chris- 
tian experience/' If their feelings were deeper, and 
they had more communion with God and Christ and 
their own hearts, they would speak less. There are 
conventional rules of society which, although not ex- 
pressed, are well understood, according to which per- 
sonal religion is not to be made the subject of 
conversation. It is also true that the profoundest piety 
is humble, retiring, undemonstrative, and averse to 
self-manifestation ; expression is to it more a sacrifice 
than a delight, a pain rather than a pleasure ; and, like 
the silent flowers of the field, it is content to be and to 
grow unobserved, while it purifies the atmosphere with 
its sweet fragrance. But notwithstanding these things, 
gratitude to Christ, fidelity to our profession, and love 
to men demand that we should at the proper time and 
on the right occasion follow the example of the apostle, 
not only by avowing our faith in the gospel, but also 
by declaring its power over our own hearts and lives. 

Observe two things in the text, self-renunciation 
and the reception of Christ. 

I. Seff-renunciation, "But what things were gain 
to me, those I counted loss for Christ." 

Three things are mentioned in which, like others of 
his nation, St. Paul had confidence : Jewish extraction, 
legal rightness, and religious zeal. 

He was of "the stock of Israel." "What advan- 
tage, then, hath the Jew ? Much every way." Abra- 
ham was " the friend of God," called of Him to be 
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" the father of the faithful," and Isaac and Jacob were 
heirs with him of the Divine promise. To Israel it was 
said '' Ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests, and 
an holy nation." And we read that '' to them per- 
tained the adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, 
and the giving of the law, and the service of God, and 
the promises." While other nations walked in dark- 
ness and sacrificed to idols, the temple of Jehovah 
stood on Mount Zion. His presence was in the sanc- 
tuary, and the people worshipped at His holy hill. 
Their religious teachers were inspired men, enlightened 
and moved by the Holy Ohost. They had special 
temporal as well as spiritual blessings. The fountain of 
Jacob was in a land of com and wine. The Almighty 
blessed him with the blessings of heaven above, the bless- 
ings of the deep that lieth under, the precious fruits 
brought forth by the sun, and the chief things of the 
ancient hills. ^' He filled the breadth of thy land, O 
Immanuel, and washed His garments in wine and his 
clothes in the blood of grapes." They were thus the 
chosen people, living in the light of divine revelation, 
worshipping the true Ood, dwelling in the land of 
promise, and encircled by the special providence of 
Heaven. '^ Happy art thou, O Israel : who is like unto 
thee, people, saved by the Lord P The eternal God 
is thy refuge, and underneath thee are the everlasting 
arms." The three great nations of antiquity are the 
Hebrews, the Greeks, and the Bomans, and of these 
the first is the greatest. Art, science, and literature 
are of the Greeks ; law, order, and government came 
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from the Eomans ; but we have received '^ the oracles 
of Gh)d " from the chosen nation. The river that is 
destined to fertilise the world had its rise among the 
mountains of Israel. The Jews gloried in their vast 
privileges ; but though great and good men, who hated 
evil, loved righteousness, and feared God, appeared 
among them from time to time, yet as a nation they 
never became eminent for individual goodness, exalted 
virtue, and nobleness of character. It was enough, 
they thought, to be able to say, ''We are of the 
stock of Israel, the disciples of Moses, the children of 
Abraham." All good possible to them, they supposed, 
was included in that. This being so, it was natural 
enough that Paul should think and feel that he *^ also 
might have confidence in the flesh." 

Another ground of confidence was his legal exacti- 
tude. " Touching the righteousness which is in the law " 
he was '' blameless/' There was a real righteous- 
ness in the law, consisting of love to God and man, and 
all the virtues and graces which are the natural effects 
of that love ; and also an apparent righteousness re- 
sulting from the observance of religious ceremonies. 
The Pharisees held tenaciously to the latter, and sub- 
stituted a barren orthodoxy and lifeless forms for the 
essence and spirit of true religion. The least trans- 
gression of the ritual precepts was hateful in their 
sight, but they skilfully excused the violation of the 
moral law. Touching this ceremonial righteousness 
Paul was perfect, for he belonged to '^ the most straitest 
sect " of the Pharisees. A person watching his life and 
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dolDgs would have said, ''That man is diligent, earnest, 
and sincere in the fulfilment of his duties ; he is 
blameless, for he neglects no rites and avoids no 
ceremony required by his religion.'' Hard did lie 
work at the loom of the law, weaving out of these legal 
observances a many-coloured garment wherevdth. he 
might clothe himself, and thus appear beautiful before 
God and men. 

He mentions also his religious zeal. This word 
expresses a most powerful passion, which contains the 
elements of fervent love, profound grief, and burning 
indignation. When the Psalmist says, ''The zeal of 
thine house hath eaten me up,'' the meaning is, I love 
thy dwelling-place, and my grief and displeasure at 
the abuses I see therein have wasted my strength and 
consumed my spirits. " It is good to be zealously 
affected in a good thing," but this zeal must be ruled 
by knowledge, or like an intoxicated charioteer, it will 
run the carriage over the precipice. The zeal of Paul 
was not according- to knowledge, and therefore it 
issued in words of blasphemy and deeds of violence. 
He loved the church of his fathers. It was to him a 
sacred enclosure, a vineyard planted of old by the hand 
of the Almighty, and now given over to his care. He 
would walk around it by day and by night, lest the 
enemy should enter and spoil its fruitful trees. When 
he contemplated the spread of the gospel his heart 
burned within him, and he determined, by persecution, 
to arrest the progress of the new religion. In after 
days he spoke of his feelings and doings at this time 
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thus : " I verily thought with myself that I ought to do 
many things contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth 
— ^which things I also did in Jerusalem ; and many of 
the saints did I shut up in prison, having received 
authority from the chief priests ; and when they were 
put to death I gave my voice against them. And I 
punished them oft in every synagogue, and compelled 
them to blaspheme, and being exceedingly mad against 
them, I persecuted them even unto strange cities." 
These, then, were the grounds of his confidence ; he 
trusted in his Jewish extraction, his legal rightness, 
and blind religious zeal. He wrapped himself in 
the' robes of his self-righteousness, saying, *' These 
will make and keep me warm for ever; arrayed in 
them I shall be received into the company of the 
blessed." 

But this man believed on Christ, and a great change 
was produced in him. His language, after faith came, 
was this, "What things were gain to me, those I 
counted loss for Christ." This epistle was written 
from Rome, and it may be that Paul, when he wrote 
these words, had before his mind the sea-storm through 
which he passed on his way there. Dense lowering 
clouds moved slowly along the heavens as if burdened 
with the as yet sleeping tempest; a leaden gloom 
settled down upon the waters; the sea and the sky 
seemed to touch each other. "I^either sun nor stars 
appeared for many days." Tempestuous winds arose 
and swept over the deep, which in its turn responded 
by the heaving and rolling of its wild waves, and " the 
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ship was caught " in the storm. Before the storm came 
the things contained in the vessel were regarded as 
**gain," but when the mariners were "exceedingly 
tossed with the tempest/' they looked upon them as a 
source of danger, " counted them loss/' and cast them 
into the sea. So it was with Paul. Before his conver- 
sion he h^ld his Jewish extraction, his legal righteous- 
ness, and his religious zeal in the highest estimation, 
believing that they secured for him the favour of 
Heaven ; but after Christ appeared to him he saw that 
this was a delusion, that dependence upon them was a 
hindrance rather than a gain^ and he counted them 
**loss'* and cast them from him for ever. He dis- 
covered that the objects of his trust were of no avail. 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, where were they, and what 
were they to him? His poor observance of empty 
ceremonies, could that attract the attention and deserve 
the favour of the infinite God P And as for his zeal, 
he found it was the raving of an enthusiast rather than 
a reasonable service ofiered to his Creator, and that he 
was " exceedingly mad '* when he persecuted the 
Church. The truth dawned upon him as it will upon 
us all one time or another. He was brought face to 
face with reality, and made to understand and feel that 
he had neither righteousness nor hope in himself, nor 
from the things in which he trusted. A lonely, sinful, 
trembling, and helpless man, he cast himself upon the 
Saviour of the world, and said, " May I be found in 
Him, not having my own righteousness, which is of 
the law, but that which is through the faith of Chrisr.'' 

R 2 
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His faith in Jesas Christ caused him to renounce all 
dependence upon other things for salvation. 

We should know that this is not an obsolete doctrine. 
Man in England to-day is much the same as in Judaea 
two thousand years ago. Knowledge is carrying its 
light into the dark domains of nature. Literature, 
with its thousand tongues, is preaching its long sermon 
of mingled truth and error ; civilisation is shedding its 
humanising influences upon the nations, and the world is 
changing ; but underneath all changes man, in the great 
essential principles of his nature, remains the same. 
Christ spoke of him as being burdened and '^ heavy 
laden/' and so he is still. His sin and guilt, and 
sorrow and doubt, and fear and longing after life and 
immortality, and all the deep wants of his soid, are now 
what they have always been. And, again, the prin- 
ciples of God's govetnment change not. Abraham and 
the faithful among his descendants throughout the ages 
were blessed and saved through faith, and this is the 
manner in which we also must secure our eternal well- 
being. The progress of human knowledge has revealed 
no new method of sustaining physical life ; the fruits 
of the field, the water from the fountain, and the air of 
heaven are as necessary for us as they were for our 
fathers. So it is also in relation to our spiritual life 
and peace ; we need the same faith in the Son of God 
as Paul had ; rejecting Him we perish, receiving Him 
we live. '' He that believeth on the Son hath eternal 
life, and he that believeth not the Son shall not see 
life." 
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n. This leads us to the second part of the subject, 
namely, the full reception of Christ The apostle's desire 
embraces four things. 

He desired union with Christ. " And be found in 
him, not having mine own righteousness, which is of 
the law, but that which is through the faith of Christ, 
the righteousness which is of God by faith." The 
branches are said to be in the tree and the members in 
the body in virtue of their union ; and because believers 
are united to the Saviour they are said to be in Him. 
But what is this union, and how is it found? You 
have a friend on the other side of the globe ; you are 
separated from him by the vast expanse of the ocean, 
and yet you are near to each other, for minds and 
hearts are not subject to the laws of distance. You 
may be " absent in body but present in spirit." The 
power of God resembles the invisible laws of gravity, 
which cross and recross the heavens, binding together 
the most distant worlds. We are xmited to the unseen 
and absent Saviour by faith and love and sympathy. 
These are the spiritual laws which bind TTiTn to us and 
us to Him. " Whom having not seen ye love, in whom 
though now ye see Him not, yet believing ye rejoice 
with joy unspeakable and full of glory." The soul is 
enriched by this union; it receives free, full, and 
eternal pardon ; it is quickened with the life that is in 
Christ; as the result of this it becomes possessed of 
true righteousness or rightness — rightness of feeling, 
character, and state. The righteousness which is of 
God, produced by Him in and upon the soul that 
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believeth — the righteousness that will bear the test of 
the Judgment Day, and appear comely and glorious in 
the light of heaven. There is a fulness of life and 
purity and blessedness in Christ, and believing on Him 
we receive of this fulness and grace, for grace. If 
there be a solitary wandering planet that has lost its 
way in the deep heavens, let it come within the boun- 
daries of the solar system, and it shall not want for 
light, bright, luminous, beautiful ; a child of light, it 
shall exist and revolve in the element of the sun. This 
symbolises to some degree the relation of the believing 
soul to the Saviour; it lives and moves and has its 
being in Christ as its element, in His love, in His pro- 
tection, in His holiness, in His spirit, in His peace, and 
finally in His glory. " Enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.'' 

In the next place — Paul would know the power of 
Christ's resurrection. Not the power which raised 
Christ from the dead, but the power which His resurrec- 
tion exercises upon the mind that believes in Him. 

There is a knowledge of divine things that is simply 
intellectual ; it reaches the mind but leaves the heart 
unmoved. When you look into the heavens on a clear 
winter's night you see much that is glorious ; the depth 
of space opens before you, the immense arch of the 
firmament is over your head, the stars shine in their 
spheres, and the northern lights shoot up the sky; 
but all this splendour conveys little or no heat, and 
you long as you gaze for the warmth of your own fire- 
side. There is a mental state which resembles this. 
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The truths of Christianity may be perceived by the 
intellect while the affections remain untouched ; you 
may see and feel not. But the knowledge spoken of 
here has in it two elements — it illumines the mind 
and moves the heart; it is perception and feeling, 
understanding and experience, clear vision and deep 
emotion. 

The resurrection of the Saviour reveals the fiiture 
life. The idea of this life is and always has been 
possessed by mankind. The present world appears 
too narrow and small for the human mind, and its 
custom is to extend its horizon far into the regions 
beyond death. We cannot perhaps explain the origin 
of this idea. It may be the effect of an early revela- 
tion not entirely blotted out by the unwisdom and sins 
of man ; or as our wishes are oftentimes the source of 
our thoughts and beliefs, it is possible that the love of 
life, the desire to exist, is the cause of this ; or it may 
be a natural instinct of the soul. As the plant sends 
its root into the earth, and the young bird seeks the 
atmosphere as its element, so the spirit of man may by 
a law of its own nature believe in and look for a life 
that shall be blissful and endless. Be the cause what 
it may ; the idea and belief do exist and always have 
existed. But this is not certain knowledge, and is 
wanting in the clear evidence upon which the mind 
can rest in perfect peace. Our Lord in His teaching 
declared the future life, and once at least proved it by 
argument. He cited this saying from the Old Testa- 
ment, '^ I am the Ood of Abraham and of Isaac and of 
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Jacob.'' These persons had departed from this world 
long before the Lord spoke to Moses^ but they must 
haye been liying at the time when these words were 
uttered, for ^^ GK)d is not the God of the dead but of 
the living." It would have been absurd to say, '^ I 
am their God '' if they were not in existence. But in 
the resurrection of Christ the future life is raised above 
opinion and declaration and even argument — ^it is 
revealed and made manifest. '^ He was crucified, dead^ 
and buried ; the third day he rose again from the dead ; 
he ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand 
of God the Father Almighty." Here the doctrine 
that was a mere notion or belief or desire in the mind 
of man, and a declaration coming from the lips of 
Christ, is a reality. Visible and palpable, we can seize 
it, appropriate it, retain it, and live under its blessed 
influence. 

Again, the resurrection of Jesus Christ secures 
the eternal well-being of His people. '' Because I 
live ye shall live also.'' While the rock remains 
firm the house that is built upon it shall not 
fall for want of support; while a tree hath life the 
branch shall not wither ; and seeing that Christ liveth, 
they who love Him shall not perish. Their eternal 
life is as secure as the life of the Bredeemer. So sure 
was Paul of this that he describes their salvation as 
already accomplished; they are quickened together 
with Christ, raised up with Him, and sit together with 
Him in heavenly places. Christ and His Church are 
one ; they are in Him by faith and love. He is in them 
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by the indwelling of His Spirit, and where He is they 
shall be. 

Once more, the resurrection life of the Saviour is 
the pattern of their future glory. Humanity is 
glorified in His person; it is in a perfect state, 
characterised by a stainless moral perfection, fulness 
of joy and all blessedness, and ^'the power of an 
endless life/' It exists also in the perfect place, 
for He sitteth on the right hand of God in the 
heavenly world. Pain, sorrow, and death were His 
portion on this earth, for these are the conditions of 
life here, but they are not found in the perfect world 
above. This glorified humanity is the pattern of our 
own. The prospect is almost too sublime and won- 
derful to be received and realised by us amid the sins and 
sorrows, doubts and fears, of the present state. There 
is joy when a man is bom into the world, although we 
know not the destiny that awaits the inexperienced 
stranger. But think of the redeemed human spirit 
entering the world of light cleansed of sin, beautified 
by holiness, made perfect in Christ, liberated for ever 
from the bonds of flesh ; he arrives at our Father's 
loved abode, and there is joy in heaven because another 
wearied pilgrim has found eternal rest. 

There is power in this doctrine. Christ was raised 
from the dead ; His resurrection reveals the future life, 
secures the well-being of His people, and is the pattern 
of their future glory. The belief of these truths will 
move you to live a holy, spiritual life. People do not 
know these things, or they forget them, or only half 
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believe them, and the consequences are what we see — 
unspiritual, worldly, and sinful lives. The man who 
believes and feels that he is to live for ever — ^that 
in a few weeks, or months, or years he will be with 
Christ in heaven — will endeavour to make himself 
worthy of his high destiny. " Every man that hath 
this hope in him purifieth himself even as He is 
pure." Firm faith in this doctrine would also take 
away the terrors of death. In dark and ancient times 
even good men called death '' the king of terrors," 
and the same idea and feeling are found still, and 
that in Christian minds. But it is a wrong thought, 
and should not be entertained by any who receive 
the revelation of Christ. When the preacher speaks 
of death, let him mention it as the entrance into the 
joy of our Lord, and thus plant the flowers of hope and 
immortality upon the grave. If we must have hymns 
concerning it, then we should sing of it as the begin- 
ning of the pure, blessed, and endless life of heaven, 
and if art is to represent death, its conceptions of it 
should be Christian, and not heathen. Let it paint an 
escape from cruel, bitter bondage, or the tired watch- 
man hailing the opening of the morning, or the tempest- 
tossed voyager entering the desired haven, or Christ and 
the angels welcoming the spirit into the Father's 
kingdom, or the coronation-day of the soul — ^anything 
spiritual, joyous, and elevating, but no terrors; for 
when you know and realise " the power of His resur- 
rection," the death of a good man has no terrors, but 
is the most blessed thing that could befall him. 
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Again, Paul desired the fellowship of Christ's suffer- 
ings. We have this when we believe and feel that He 
flu£fered for us. It is long since the parents of many 
present lived here ; but when you recall their image^ 
and remember all their self-sacrificing love, how they 
thought and laboured for you, watched over your weak- 
ness, shielded you from harm, and with what intensity 
and tenderness of affection they yearned for your well- 
being — your hearts even at this distance of time are 
moved, your ancient love awakes, and you have fellow- 
ship with them in their many cares. So it is here. 
Feel as St. Paul did, that Christ loved you and gave 
Himself for you ; and love, sympathy, gratitude, and 
godly sorrow will spring up in your bosom. You will 
watch with Him in the garden, and with mingled 
wonder and love you will gaze through your tears 
upon His cross. 

Again, we have fellowship with His sufferings 
when we are conscious of their sanctifying influence. 
There is virtue for us in the sufferings of others. A 
thoughtful man is made wiser by contemplating 
" the mystery of pain." Parents are blessed by the 
sufferings of their children, and the presence of a 
weak and afflicted person in a family exerts an 
influence for good over all its members. This is 
true in the highest sense of the sufferings of the 
Eedeemer. His cross has a power to wither our 
pride, to make us ashamed of our selfishness, and 
to awaken within us the noblest aspirations. His 
words illumine our minds. His miracles fill us with 
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wonder, but we are subdued, humbled, and sanctified 
by His 8u£Eerings. 

Once more, "The fellowship of His sufferings*' 
includes suffering for others as he did ; and this is the 
special meaning of the words here. St. Paul rejoiced to 
suffer that He might " fill up " in his own experience 
" the afflictions of Christ.*' The scars left upon his per- 
son by the cruel persecutions through which he passed 
he called " the marks of the Lord Jesus." He gloried 
in them, because thereby he had fellowship with the 
sufferings of the Saviour. He welcomed suffering, for 
it made his life like that of his Master. These are the 
high grounds of our religion, to which only a few attain. 
We all wish to participate in the blessings of His re- 
demption ; we would all enter into His joy, stand among 
the hosts who praise Him above and know the fellow- 
ship of His glory ; but not many are brave enough to 
love poverty, persecution, and suffering for His sake. 
The priests of the Roman Church exhibit frequently 
the figure of the cross ; they vulgarise it, play with it 
as with a toy. What they do by these exhibitions 
others do by means of speech ; rude, random, presump- 
tuous word-painting is regarded by many as " preach- 
ing Christ crucified.** But what we need is silent and 
reverent contemplation of his cross, that we may under^ 
stand its meaning and possess the spirit of self-denial 
which it reveals. Only once in the year was the Jewish 
high-priest allowed to go into the most holy place, 
for the cloud of glory was not to be made a common 
spectacle. Christianity also has its most holy place* 
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" the sanctuary of sorrow," the sufferings of Christ. We 
should not enter there too often, and make the '' great 
sight *^ familiar; but when we do enter we should learn 
to take up our cross — ^to suffer for others, bear their 
burdens, sympathise with them in their sorrows, and 
thus know in our own experience ** the fellowship of 
his sufferings." * 

Lastly, Paul mentions also conformity to the death 
of Christ ; this may mean, first, to die as He died. We 
value the things of a friend after his departure from 
the world. The house in which he resided has a deep 
interest for us ; the book he loyed to read is a treasure 
with which we would not part ; and the place wherein 
he walked and meditated has charms for us which be- 
long not to other localities. We go to his grave to 
think and pray and weep, and to feel that we are near 
to him. St. Paul seems to have had feelings similar to 
these in regard to Christ. He rejoiced to siiffer because 
He had suffered. The cross was the symbol of shame 
and degradation ; but Christ had died upon it, and it 
was thus beautified and made glorious in the sight of 
His servant. He wished to die as Christ had died, and 
to pass into the world of light in the same manner as the 
Saviour. There is also a spiritual sense in which we 
may be made conformable to the death of the Bedeemer. 
He died for our salvation, and when that is realised in 
us we have this conformity. In no one was this more 

* A portion of this paragraph was used by the preacher in another 
address. It has been thought better to allow the sermon to stand as 
deliTered rather than to cut out or alter this passage.— £d. 
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clearly seen than in the great apostle. Think of him at 
the end of life ; he is a holy, humble, reverent man ; 
he has kept the faith through all the storms of perse- 
cution; his work is done. He sees the crown of 
eternal life gUtter in the outstretched hand of *^ the 
righteous Judge.'' Standing on the threshold of the 
heavenly world, his spirit yearns for the presence of 
the Saviour, '' having a desire to depart, and to be 
with Christ, which is far better." 



DESTEOYEES AND BUILDEES. 

A Sermon p&bachbd at the Lowbb Clapton Congbboational 
Chubch, Hacknkt, on bbhalf op thb Congbboational Boabi> 
of Education, 1870. 

** Then lifted I up mine eyes, and saw, and behold four horns. And 
I said unto the angel that talked with me, What be these P And he 
answered me, These are the horns which have scattered Judah, Israel, 
and Jerusalem. And the Lord shewed me four carpenters. Then 
said I, What come these to do P And He spake, saying. These arc 
the horns which have scattered Judah, so that no man did lift up his 
head : but these are come to fray them, to cast out the horns of tha 
Gentiles, which lifted up their horn over the land of Judah to scatter 
it."— Zech. i. 18—21. 

THE enemy came upon the land, came upon the 
hills of Judah and of Israel, laid waste the city of 
Jerusalem, destroyed the Temple, scattered the people, 
broke up their happy homes, and carried them away 
into captivity. These are the horns of which the text 
speaks. Wise men were raised up, skilful workers, 
men willing and able to rebuild Jerusalem, restore the 
Temple, and re-establish the worship of Jehovah there. 
These be the carpenters spoken of in the text. Thus 
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we have here two classes of men — the horns, which are 
the scattererSy the destroyers ; and, secondly, the car- 
penters, which are the skilful workers, the men of 
wisdom and piety and deep thought, the men of con- 
structiye, creative ability, having the genius to build 
up that which is good. They are called here ''the 
carpenters. '* And these are the characteristics of the 
two classes. The first is characterised by the fury of 
the beast, and the second by the wisdom and skill of 

man. 

I know very many of you are not in a state to hear 
a long sermon. A good many of you have had to walk 
a long distance in the rain, and so must be wet, and it 
is not a very pleasant thing to hear a sermon in wet 
clothes. I shall, therefore, only speak a few words 
about taking down, and a few words about building up, 
and it may be that some word may be spoken here to 
create an ambition in some young minds to become true 
and noble and skilful workers in the best of all callings. 
I will speak first of the destroyers, and then of the 
skilful workers. 

I. In the first place, there are the destroy ers — there 
is the power of the destroyer. You who read the 
Bible know very well that it is the frequent custom of 
the Divine Word to describe the power that is opposed 
to God and His holy purpose under the symbol of a 
beast. The prophet Daniel saw four beasts coming 
forth in succession to do their destructive work. St. 
John beheld two similar monsters going forth, and one 
*' opened his horrid mouth in blasphemy against God 
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to blasphenkB His name and His tabernacle and all them 
that dwell in heaven." Ifow yon are not to put aside, 
you know, the Word of God, you are not to soften 
down the colourings which God has given to things 
contained there. His ancient book is the most modem 
of all books. His divine book is the most human of all 
books. This book, written many long years ago, is 
the truest book in Europe ; and in this book we have 
the deepest, intensest, and most real description of 
men, principles, and events. Very weU, then, I woidd 
follow out the idea of the Bible for a short time. The 
power opposed to God is set forth under the symbol of 
a beast. 

This symbol, in the first place, teaches us that the 
power that is opposed to God is from below, from the 
abyss. One of the beasts rose up out of the sea, a 
second came up out of the depths of the earth, and 
a third came from the bottomless pit, to ^ teach us that 
all the powers that are opposed to God, and goodness^ 
and Christ, and that which is spiritual, and noble, and 
true — ^that all these inspirations, and powers, and 
energies ascend from below, and do not come down 
from above. The persecutions that raged against the 
Church in other ages were eruptions from the bottom- 
less pit, real boiling volcanic floods sent forth, as the 
Bible tells us, from the mouth of '' that old serpent, 
called the devil and Satan, which deceiveth the whole 
world.'' Infidelity, blaspheming the name of Christ, 
as it often does in modem Europe, has the harsh 
accents of the black region whence it cometh. You will 

s 
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bear with me, will you not, while I speak freely 
of things? If there be a book published with the 
intention of undermining the faith of men in God — I 
am not speaking of a book of fair criticism ; I am not 
speaking of the author who takes Christianity, and its 
Bible, and its Church, and analyses them ; I am speak- 
ing of a man sitting down deliberately to undermine 
the faith of Europe in God — whenever that is done, I 
have no hesitation in saying that the writer is inspired 
from the abyss, however splendid his powers may be. 
When philosophy ignores God, and when literature 
tramples upon religion, and when science deliberately 
wars against faith, when philosophy, literature, and 
science deliberately do that, the trinity of them are 
inspired by the genius from beneath. The beast comes 
up from the sea, from the earth, and from the bottomless 
pit. 

Young man, if you have begun in London to trans- 
gress the laws of God, you who have left a pious 
father and mother in the country, you who have been 
brought up at the family altar, you who had the dew 
of your mother's tears upon your head, and who left 
home weeping when you came here, — ^if you have 
begun to transgress the holy laws of God and your own 
conscience, and begun to draw your splendid robes 
through the mud of sin and immorality, then, my dear 
young friend, the devil has inspired you ; there is an 
inspiration in your heart from the abyss. 

In the second place, the power that is opposed to 
God and goodness is coarse, rude, vulgar — the power of 
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a beast. Plant a rich garden^ form it according to tlie 
purest laws of landscape gardening ; let the vines and 
the fig-tree grow there, let the sweetest flowers unfold 
themselves and fill the place with their fragrant breath, 
make your garden into a virtual paradise, and, like Eden, 
let it contain trees good for food and trees pleasant to 
the sight. When it has attained its highest perfection 
of growth, fruitfulness, and beauty ; when the fences are 
perfect, when the trees wave and the flowers blush, and 
a cloud of fragrance hovers there, then unbar the gate 
that the beast of the field may enter there. I see your 
garden. The sturdy fig-tree asserts itself; the vine, 
conscious of its own weakness, clings to the wall ; the 
rose is trying to hide its own beauty and blush imseen ; 
the lily, too modest to look through its own transparent 
white, would also disappear. I see the beast going in. 
Now mark the result. In a very short time the garden 
of your delight becomes a wild, confused desert. The 
brute knows not the value of your trees, the brute 
cares not for the fragrance of your flowers. In 
the brute there is no sense of beauty in landscape 
gardening. Is he not a beast of the field P There- 
fore, in his own blind, destructive, heavy, clumsy way, 
he rushes hither and thither, tearing the trees and 
trampling upon the flowers which have cost you so 
much care and so much toil. 

" That is true of the garden," says a listener, " but 
what does it all mean P '^ Well, it means this. You 
know that the power of evil is rude and coarse. I am 
speaking in the hearing of a number of educated young 

s 2 
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men. I would speak with all due respect and reverence 
for literature. I would give in to no one here in my 
admiration of what is grand and noble in our literature ; 
but I would emphasize this, that whenever men begin 
to sneer at religion and at faith and at holiness, and I 
would say, in one word, at Christianity, that moment 
ihey become coarse. They may take their eagle flight 
into the region of poetry, but the moment they begin to 
sneer at goodness we feel they are vulgar. The 
moment a scoffing historian, in writing the Decline and 
Fall of the Itoman Empire, goes out of his way to have 
a hit at the Church, he is lowering and degrading him- 
self; he is more like the brute than like the angeL 
The deepest and subtlest wisdom, the wisdom that 
can create, the wisdom that can construct and build 
up, is not necessary for the destroyer's work. The 
rude, clumsy power of the reasonless beast will answer 
that purpose. It has taken our people a long time 
to build this magnificent London. Why, fools with 
fire in a night could consimie its buildings to ashes, 
and leave nothing on the banks of the Thames but 
a heap of ruins. The architect has worked hard 
here, and our legislators have hesitated long, yet the 
veriest fool could destroy all the result of their labour 
and deliberation. You require no genius to destroy. 
Toung people, hear me speak one word about the 
highest, purest genius in a time when we are apt to be 
carried away by what is not the highest. The deepest, 
the most spiritual genius, the genius that can realise 
the beauty of holiness, that can see the invisible, the 
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genius that can find the creator in the thing created, 
the supernatural in the natural^ the divine in the 
human, heaven on earth, God everywhere, the genius 
that wanders with unutterable longings through the 
eternal ages, and, as one of the grandest English poets 
has said, that can 

<< Dwell far in the imapparent/' 

— that genius is never found among the destroyers of 
good, but always among the builders of God's temple. 
Thus the power of the destroyer is oftentimes rude, 
coajse, vulgar. 

In the third place, this symbol would suggest the 
fact that the power of the destroyer is out of harmony 
with the nature of things. It is most instructive to 
read in the Bible about these beasts. They are all 
monsters. [CTot one of them is harmonious or propor- 
tionate, but they are at right angles with all the order 
of the universe. I will give you the likeness of one as 
an example of all. I could take up the whole time of 
the service with the descriptions in the Bible of these 
strange monsters, but I will give you the likeness of 
one, and you will judge of the others by that. He has 
the body of a leopard to begin with, the feet of a bear, 
the hungry mouth of a lion ; he has seven heads and 
ten horns, and on each of the heads in flaming letters is 
inscribed the name of blasphemy. That is the creature. 

What a dreadful apparition it must have been to 
St. John I He was standing on the seashore as was 
his custom, musing and meditating and praying. He 
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looked yonder into the distance, and watched the waves 
chase each other. If you have ever done that, and 
I dare say you have, it is very likely that it has 
saggested to you the passing of the years, — one wave 
passing over another and disappearing, and then 
another comes and disappears, and another comes 
and disappears. Well, St. John looked upon them, 
thinking probably how the years had fled away one 
after the other, and had gone, and his mind went 
back to the time of the Master ; and then he saw that 
form which was altogether lovely, heard again that 
blessed voice, tenderer than the accents of a mother's 
love, felt again the influence of that presence which 
was more quickening than the breath of spring, and he 
meditated and mused and prayed. Yonder on the 
blue and green waters the monster began to appear. 
There was a commotion in the deep. First of aU the 
ten horns came to sight, rose like a forest from the 
deep waters ; then the ugly head, on which John read 
distinctly the name of blasphemy. After that, by 
some mystic power of yon creature, he raised himself 
bodily above the waves, and John saw the whole forma- 
tion. There was nothing like it in heaven, there was 
nothing like it on the earth, there was nothing like it 
in the sea. It was a contradiction to all the rules of 
nature, to all the economy of the universe — ^in a word, 
it was a monster. Hungry, eager, fierce, the monster 
hovered there above the water. The eyes glared to all 
the points of the compass at once ; the hungry mouth 
seemed eager to devour its prey; the horns looked 
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ready for any destructive purpose, and every portion 
of the unsightly monster quivered with fiendish energy. 

Well, what does this vision mean P It means this — 
that the power of evil being out of harmony with the 
laws of nature we can never fall into the order of God's 
universe while we are moved by the power of evil. 
Truth is an angel of light, majestic, harmonious, sym- 
metrical; falsehood is a phantom ugly to the sight. 
Goodness is the divine beauty ; wickedness is a monster 
having seven heads and ten horns, which came into 
existence against the order of nature. Eeligion is 
spiritual melody; infidelity is the wild scream of 
harshest discord. The man who is labouring to build 
up the temple of God, to do good to man, who in any 
way spends his life to impart truth and the strength of 
goodness to his fellow-men, that man is working in 
harmony with the decrees of God, with the laws of 
reason, and with the whole order of the imiverse. And 
on the other hand, the man who is labouring to destroy 
good, and who pulls down the temple of religion and 
faith, that man is working in opposition to the purpose 
of God, in opposition to the light of reason, and in 
opposition to the whole economy of nature. He and 
his work lie outside the divine arrangements; they 
have no place in them. This is the power of the 
destroyer ; it is inspired from below, it is rude, coarse, 
and vulgar, and it is out of harmony with all the laws 
of God. 

II. I will say also a few words concerning the 
skilful workers. The peculiarity of these men is that 
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they have a diyine vocation, and are inspired of God — 
endued of Him for their work. The men who rebuilt 
the Temple and restored the worship of Jehovah at 
Jerusalem were all men called of God; Nehemiah, 
Joshua, Ezra, and the others were all called of Gbd, 
and inspired of Him, and received wisdom from Him, 
and worked according to His purpose and by His help. 
And what I want to say to this large congregation is 
this, that all the skilful workers, all those who are 
working to build God's temple here in London to-day, 
have all a divine vocation, are all endued of God, all 
inspired from heaven for the accomplishment of their 
work. 

Now, for my own part, I would take a very broad 
view of them. There are very many divine vocations 
in this world. I suppose I ought to begin with the 
pulpit. I believe myself that a good man who preaches 
the Gospel, a man who receives the truth, a man who 
believes it with all his heart, a man who feels its divine 
force thoroughly permeating his whole mind, and who 
imparts it to others — ^I regard that man as a true 
servant of God. Yes, if I were young again, I should 
long to do the grand work of the Gospel thoroughly. 
He is a true descendant of the ancient prophets who 
speaks God's truth to the nations. But then I would 
not stop there. There are many classes of men whom 
I should like to gather into this sacred circle of the 
Church and baptize them in the name of Ohrist. 
For instance, the students of nature — I regard them as 
true servants of God. These men of science whom I 
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belieye God has raised up, whether they consider it or 
not, — ^they would work in the depths of nature, they 
would know how all these grand results of summer, 
and winter, and spring, and autumn, and this wonderfiil 
phenomenon of life are produced ; they would go behind 
the curtain; they would see how the thing is done. 
God has set the desire for knowledge deep in their 
hearts ; they are searching and working for the very 
same purpose of which I have spoken. Every fact 
they discoTer, every new truth they bring to Ught, is a 
new step towards the emancipation of the human race 
from ignorance and degradation. Therefore, we should 
never speak flippantly of men of science ; we should 
never try to produce an opposition between the studies of 
such men and the preaching of God's servants. I would 
go farther, and say these men may not consider it and 
not know it, and yet there they are doing God's work. 
The Lord said to Gyrus, '^ I have called thee, I have 
girded thee, though thou hast not known Me," and the 
words are quite as true to-day of the student of nature. 
God has called him, God has girded him, hath hold of 
his right hand, though he may not know it, though he 
may not intend it, though he may not consider it. So 
that I would regard these men as amongst the wise 
workers, those who are building up the temple of God. 
I would bring them in within the sacred circle of God's 
Church, and call them Christ's servants, although, 
mayhap, they know it not. 

I would bring, in the third place, the upright states- 
man. He also belongs to God's hosts. When he 
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stands in the council of the nation^ asserting tbe right 
and condemning the wrong, he is building God's 
spiritual temple. He is a strong man, brawny in his 
arm. The axe is in his hand. He is cutting down 
fruitless trees, clearing wild, worthless, tangled forests^ 
that gardens may be planted, and vineyards flourish, 
and corn-fields wave, and flowers bloom. And I would 
say from my heart, " God nerve his hand ! May he 
cut and clear, and through his eflbrts may the wilder- 
ness smile as a garden and be glad as paradise ! " 

I hasten to make another remark. All the instruc- 
tors of the land, all the teachers of children and youths, 
they are to be brought within this sacred circle. And 
it is very proper that we should mention this here, 
because we have met in connection with the training 
college at Homerton. It is very proper that the 
instructors of children and youths should be mentioned 
on this occasion. This is not the place to enter into 
the difSculties connected with the question of education 
in the present divided state of opinion in this country. 
Here we ought to be raised above all politics, to be in a 
higher region and look at the thing in the divine light. 

I would speak two or three words on this subject, 
ignoring altogether the opinions of difierent parties 
in this country. The purpose of education is the 
formation of character, to make man the grandest 
being it is possible to make him, to unfold his intellect, 
to develop the powers of his heart, to give him in- 
tellectual life, to give him beauty of character. The 
purpose of all education is to make man as beautifril as 
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lie can be made. Now I say for that piirpose there 
must be a piety^ an atmosphere of religion, in all 
teaching. You may not give any special interpretation 
to the Divine Book ; you may not teach a dogmatic 
theology, you may not teach the doctrines of any sect 
of Christians, but yet there is a piety, there is a 
morality, there is a genius, a spiritual genius, — in a 
word, there is a religion that must always mingle with 
right education. We speak very much of secular edu- 
cation. Now secular education relates to the a£Pairs 
of this passing world. " Secular *' is that which is 
opposed to spiritual. Sectdar education is of import- 
ance, but it is not sufficient to form the character 
which God intends children to have. For that purpose 
there must be an atmosphere of religion. 

You remember how we were trained. We went to 
school in the day ; our schoolmasters did the best they 
could for us, taught us lessons, and we went home in 
the evening, and we remember those beautiful lessons 
which our mother taught us. I don't know how it is, 
I seem to be getting more like a child as I grow older. 
I love better than ever to have before me the images 
of those dear ones who are gone. The partition 
between me and the invisible world is growing thinner, 
and I am almost able to hear their voices through the 
thin wall. Yes, we remember that the first lesson in 
the morning was something about God, and the last 
lesson in the evening was something about God. Our 
schoohnasters gave us arithmetic, our mothers gave us 
God. We welcome the light. Cheerful is the morning. 
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Every bird sings then. The old man is nearly young 
again in the morning. The ploughman goes to the 
field whistling in the morning, the milkmaid sings as 
she enters the meadow in the morning. '' Joy cometh 
in the morning.'' We welcome the light. Climb the 
east, thou bright sun, for thou givest joy to the earth ! 
But beautiful as light is, the earth could not live upon 
light. Take away all other influences, and give the 
poor earth nothing but light — light, glaring, fierce, 
cold — let no heat be there, let no genial breath from 
the south be there, no softened breeze cross the Atlantic 
—nothing but light, piercing, penetrating light, and 
the earth would die, the rivers would freeze, the 
orchards would wither, the corn-fields would become 
barren, and the ocean would become motionless, and 
the poor earth, permeated with the bright, piercing 
light, would pass on in its pilgrimage through space a 
frozen, dead globe, sending back its cold glare to the 
surrounding planets. 

The earth cannot live upon light; human souls 
cannot live upon secular education. Learn the correct 
sciences, drink of the learned languages, ascend the high- 
lands of poetry, enter the regions of metaphysics, fly into 
the cloudland of speculative philosophy. Young men, 
be as enlightened, as grand intellectually as you please, 
but listen: your hearts will freeze without religion, 
your souls will die without God ! Let not the Ohurch 
forget her mission. We are here to give Ohrist, and 
God, and eternity, and heaven, and all the influences 
of the unseen spiritual universe which we feel so near 
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to us — we are here to bring these to bear upon the 

mind of the people. Oh^ we shall have a grand 

England when England's mind, like a mirror^ is 

turned up to God and reflects the virtues and the graces 

that appear in the character of Ohrist. Oh^ to warm 

thy heart thou must become Christ's^ and Christ is 

God^s. This is education, and whoever is working for 

this purpose is working to build the temple of faith ; 

is carrying out the loving intentions of the Maker of 
the world. 

There is a large class unmentioned outside of those 
I have named — ^private Christians. The Nehemiahs^ 
and Ezras^ and Joshuas do their work, but these other 
men do the hard work after all. I do not suppose 
Nehemiah or Joshua did the cutting of the stones. 
The working men did it alL I glory in the quiet 
Christian families of England^ and I am sure I shall have 
the hearts of Englishmen with me while I do so. The 
flowers of the garden do nothing. You see them there 
in the evening and in the morning in the same place ; 
they never move a step from where they are. They 
are willing to grow, silent and beautiful ; they never 
pass through the garden gate, and yet they have a 
wonderful influence. What a world would this be 
without flowers I The flowers are the poetry of the 
earth, and not only so, but a fragrance emanates from 
them by day and by night which pervades the atmo- 
sphere and makes the sammer air genial and pleasant. 

The families of England seem to be much like that. 
There are thousands of quiet private Christian people 
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who take no prominent part in the great work^ whose 
names never appear in public, and who stand on no 
platform. There is no report about them in any 
newspaper. Silently, quietly, reverently, piously, 
they serve God in their little country homes. In 
saying this a thousand cottage homes rise before my 
mind. I see them lie resting in the embrace of the 
Welsh hills like children in their mother's arms — 
homes of piety, the abodes of reverence. I would sing 
the glory of home ; I will praise the quiet piety of the 
family, the Christian household. One of the most beau- 
tiful sights in this world is such a family worshipping 
God. The day's work is over ; the labouring father is 
come home; the shadows of evening fall upon the 
cottage ; the children are there ; it is the cotter's Satur- 
day night — as Scotland's poet has told us — and she who 
has gone out to service is home too, and he who loves 
her right well is there too. The frugal supper is over. 
The father, the husband, takes the old family Bible 
and reads. I know not what portion — ^how Abraham 
was the friend of God, how Job was tried, how 
David sang, " The Lord is my shepherd : I shall not 
want," or may be his reading leads him to the Cross 
where guiltless blood for guilty blood was shed. The 
reading over, he kneels. The family kneel with him. 
They pray, they worship, they thank God, they raise 
their hands to heaven, saying, "Thou art our God 
for ever, and we wish to serve Thee." Heaven replies, 
** Fear not, I am with thee ; I will never leave thee 
nor forsake thee. I have graven thee on the palms of 
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My hands ; thy walls are continually before Me/' If 
angels are tempted to stop in their joutneys, it is over 
scenes like these. These Christian homes are the 
foundation works of God's temple in our England. 
God bless the Christian homes of England. These 
belong to the true workers. 

One word more. God's purpose shall at last be 
realised; the work of the skilful ones shall prosper. 
I would refer for a moment to the building of the first 
temple at Jerusalem. The idea of a temple was an 
ancient one. Moses had some vision of it when he 
constructed his tabernacle. It passed through the 
mind of Aaron like a thing dimly seen in the twilight 
of evening. Samuel saw it flitting past — a thing 
which he could not altogether understand. Then it 
disappeared. But it had a resurrection, as all true 
thoughts must have, until they are embodied in fact 
and deed. Some thoughts wander about the world 
from age to age trying to find a body in some insti- 
tution, and fail for centuries, but find it at last. And 
some old philosophers describe human spirits ready 
created, and waiting for a time when a body adapted 
for them can be found. So there are divine inten- 
tions, and deep human thoughts, and grand religious 
purposes, like ghosts waiting for the opportunity of 
taking possession of the body that the Church gives to 
them. This idea was there in the time of Moses, it 
was there in the time of Samuel, and then it disap- 
peared. By-and-by it came again like a beautiM thing 
in the twilight of the evening, and it danced there, and 
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hovered there, and took possessioii, and David said, 
'' If possible I will prepare the materials for building 
the House/' and while he was preparing the materials 
the instrument fell from his hand. But Solomon said, 
''My father's intention shall not perish;" and he 
took up the thought and the intention that was in the 
heart of David, and he said, '' I will embody it. It 
has wandered for ages, but now it shall exist in fact 
and in deed ;'' ' and people were sent to the forest of 
Lebanon, others to stone quarries, others were em- 
fdoyed in squaring and forming the stones, others in 
putting them on the walls, and at last the head-stone 
was placed on the splendid house amidst the shoutings 
of the spectators and the shower of Heaven's benedic- 
tions upon the great King and his splendid enterprise. 
All this is an allegory, a simple illustration, and, 
as I believe, designed so to be. There is an old saying 
that in this world every man has believed in his best 
moments that there is a golden age which belongs to 
humanity. Whether he be poet or statesman, heathen 
or Christian, man will always have his beautiful 
XTtopia somewhere where he should dwell happily. 
Man never believes in his present degradation; he 
believes that it was never intended the world should 
remain as it is. And I am glad there are so many 
brave Christian people in this great city who are 
determined by God's grace to do all that they can to 
J^ realise this ancient idea. The prophets saw it, and 

it kindled their souls into rapture. Isaiah saw it, and 
he became an evangelist amont? the prophets. John 
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the Baptist saw it^ and he called for repentance be- 
cause the kingdom was at hand; and He whose 
sacred blood was shed saw it^ and said with the 
trembling of infinite love in His heart, " I will draw 
all men unto Me ; I will build the temple.'' The 
Apostle laboured to realise it; poets have beheld its 
glory and waved their hands to hail the coming day ; 
we in the pulpit have seen it — the opening of the 
dawn and the coming of the redemption of the world. 
My friends, it is coming. This is God's world, you 
know; He created it for Himself; He loves it; He 
has died for it. It is not the devil's world at all ; it 
is God's world, and His purpose is in it, and He is 
working in it more than we think. Grander things 
are accomplished than we conceive. God has a great 
mystical Church outside of our Church — milUons who 
trust Him. All opposition must fail. You cannot stop 
GK)d's purposes ; you cannot send back the inflowing 
tide; you cannot chain the lightning's wing; you 
cannot stop the wind of heaven ; you cannot prevent 
the movements of the planets. Nature's omnipotent 
powers are at work there. The universe moves. Stop 
God's purpose! you cannot. The foundation is laid 
low ; the walls are built high ; the head-stone shall be 
put on. Heaven shall rejoice, earth shall be glad, 
the presence of Jehovah shall fill the house, and there 
shall be glory to God in the Church by Christ Jesus 
throughout aU ages. Go, dear friends, young and old. 
Do what you can to realise your Father's purpose in 
His great and beauteous world. 



DIVINE WORKMANSHIP. 

Fabxwsll SsBMoy deliysbbd at Bbdfobd Ceapbl, Deo. 12th, 1869. 

'' For we are His workmanship, created in Christ Jesns unto good 
works, which God hath before ordained that we should walk in 
them." — ^Ephbs. ii. 10. 

THE Apostle is teacliing us here that we are saved 
by the infinite grace ef God^ and not by good 
works, lest any man should boast. St. Paul was prone 
to lay great emphasis upon that* He tells us that God 
Baves us by His mercy through His Son, that we may 
not praise ourselves. It is a very old custom in the 
pulpit to speak against merit, against boasting. I 
have heard it done sometimes in such a way that I 
have thought that the speaker himself imagined there 
was considerable merit in his speaking against merit. 
You can do a good thing in a wrong spirit, and spoil 
it. But where is the doctrine to be found that has not 
suffered wrong P Doctrines as well as persons may pray. 
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'* Deliver us from our friends " frequently. We will 
not turn this aside because it has been unwisely handled^ 
but rather we will receive it because it is true, and we 
will act upon it because it is in the Word of God. I 
have confessed for you before the Infinite Father this 
morning that we have no merit, and I assure you 
nothing is more becoming to you all, men and women, 
this day, than to feel that God is not in your debt in 
any sense whatever, and that if you are saved it must 
be by the boundless love and the infinite compassion 
and grace of Him who made us. Shall the painting 
boast because it is beautiful? Yes, if it made itself 
beautifiil, certainly. Shall the rose take credit to itself 
because of its fragrance P Oh yes, if it created its own 
fragrance. Shall the vine boast because it is fruitful P 
Certainly, if it made its own fruitfulness. Shall the 
glittering stars, revolving in the distant heavens, sing 
their own praises as they go P Yes, if they cause their 
own motion, and made themselves, they may. Shall 
men boast because they are good P Yes, if they made 
themselves good. Shall we sing our own praises because 
we are saved P Certainly, if we saved ourselves. Quite 
right. But then St. Paul teaches that we do not save 
ourselves : he teaches that Jesus Christ is the origin of 
our faith, our love, our spiritual life, and our eternal 
blessedness ; and therefore he says we are not to boast. 
In the words of the text, " we are His workmanship," 
and not our own, '^ created in Christ Jesus unto good 
works, which God hath before ordained that we should 
walk in them." 

T 2 
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Think for a moment with me concerning this diTine 
workmanship, and then think of its purpose. 

I have only two words to say concerning the work- 
manship itself. It is characterised by truth, reality, 
thoroughness. It is not anything on the surface of 
your nature ; it is not the shining merely of a diyine 
illumination into the intellect; it is not the mere 
widening of your mental horizon causing you to see 
further ; it is not like the wind playing on the surface 
of the sea, and creating wavelets there that sport along 
the green waters. It is a deep, subterraneous power^ 
acting in the depths of your own spiritual nature, and 
working from the centre to the circumference. We are 
bom dead ; we are created anew in Christ Jesus, made 
partakers of the Divine nature; and this sanctified 
body, soul, spirit, truth, reality, thoroughness is Gknl's 
workmanship. I could go on illustrating this for a 
very long time. ''All His works are done in truth.'' 
How beautiful is that saying ! His smallest works as 
well as His greatest. There is no negligence. Take a 
microscope and examine some of His works : the con- 
struction of a flower, the building up of an insect's 
wing, or the wonderful formation of the human body. 
Examine them ; and among the thousand things that 
will strike you, if you think and understand, will be this 
— ^how true, how thorough, how minute, how particular 
God has been in the finishing of every organism that 
belongs to any of them. Go to the tree : the roots, the 
bark, the leaves, are as perfect of their kind as the 
fruit. You think only of the fruit ; you want the fruit 
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only. Think of the roots, of the bark, of the foliage, of 
the blossoms ; and all these are as perfect as the fruit 
which is the outcome of all. 

So it is exactly with His spiritual workmanship. I 
am glad to see you all here. I am very glad you know 
that you are not your own saviours, that the almighty 
Hand of G od is near your hearts, and that He will in 
every particular finish His workmanship. There shall 
not be one coarse fibre ; it shall be unutterably refined; 
every portion of your being, every faculty, every power, 
every thought, every desire, every emotion, every flight 
of the imagination, every wave of your being, shall be 
infinitely complete. Why P It is God's workmanship. 
He who foriuied the rose and the lily, who built up the 
oak-tree, and created the undidating country, and caused 
the breeze and the wavelet to chase each other across the 
corn valley ; He who has made everything so wonder- 
ful, so complete, so perfect, will finish His workmanship 
in you, His child, with a completeness and thorough- 
ness, a truth and a reality that shall be the admiration 
of the eternal ages. We are His workmanship. 

Then, after speaking of the reality and thoroughness 
of His workmanship, I am led to remark that when 
complete it will be perfect in beauty. " Everything 
beautiful in his season." There is a charm in the wild 
flower of the field ; there is a murmur in the mountain 
brook ; the winds make music among the forest branches ; 
the rainbow trembles on the black cloud ; there is sub- 
limity in the lightning flash ; there is majesty in the 
thunderstorm ; the heavens are garnished with stars ; 
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there is expression in the human face, tenderness in 
the human voice. What am I saying ? Only saying 
that He makes material things beautiful. But He 
has a great spiritual creation also— His workman- 
ship. He who hath made these bodies so beautiful, 
so kingly 9 so majestic, so unutterably wonderful. 
He who hath bent with such majestic grace the arch 
of the firmament, He who hath clothed the earth 
with the infinite variety of beautiful objects, will make 
his spiritual creation in harmony with the material, 
and when it is finished it shall be said, '^He hath 
made this beautiful in his season.'' And I am glad 
to say, on this the morning of my last Sunday as 
your pastor, that we, who are the children of sin and 
sorrow and anxiety and distress — that we, disap- 
pointed, and baffled, and tossed by the stormy waves of 
circumstances over which we have no more power 
oftentimes than an infant — ^we, the children of sickness, 
and weakness, and death, shall be clothed with the 
beauty of holiness ; and the highest thing that can 
be said of it, when it is complete, is this — ^it shall 
be so perfect as to please the Author Himself. His 
heart will rest in it. '' It is in My image ; it is My 
holiness; it is My purity; it is My love; it is My 
compassion ; it is My generosity ; it is My magnani- 
mity; it is My life; it is My immortality; it is 
Myself, only smaller ; he is the planet, I am the sun ; 
he is the drop, I am the ocean ; he is the man, I am 
God; he is the child, I am the Father." Yonder 
shall we stand when the work is finished, and He will 
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say, " I am well pleased for ever with My workman- 
ship." My brother, leave your soul in His blessed 
hands; let Him form it and turn it, clothe it and 
beautify it, just according to His own great ideal. 
We are God's workmanship. 

Then, in the second place, we will think of the pur- 
pose of this workmanship. '' Created in Christ Jesus 
unto good works, which God hath before ordained that 
we should walk in them.'' Now, there are to be good 
works here and good works hereafter. The New Testa- 
ment justifies me in saying that we are only beginning 
to serve in this world. The workmanship itself, the 
making of the instrument even, will not be perfect 
until we leaye this world. We shall serve Him the 
best way we can here, and we shall serve Him in other 
ages and in other worlds in the distant future more 
perfectly than now* My friends, we do not meet for 
the last time when we meet in this fashion. When we 
lay down our wearied heads to die we have not done 
with service; the truth is, — the great service is to 
come ; here we have only the feeble attempt at work. 
Yet I must confine what I have to say, to your life 
in this place, not speak of what it will be in other 
worlds. It is good works that your Father wants you 
to do. 

But, in the first place, what are good works ? Now, 
to take them up to the highest region and look at them 
in the New Testament Light, good works have three 
elements in them, and I dare say you may think of 
many other things concerning them. First, good works 
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have their origin in love. The redemptive work of 
God was caused, we are told, by love. The life, the 
sufferings, the sorrows, and the death of the Redeemer 
are explained by saying that He loved us and there- 
fore gave Himself for us. St. Paul accounts for the 
lives of the Apostles, their vast self-denial and heroism, 
by saying that the love of Christ constrained them. 
Yes, when you come to look at it, you really do no noble 
thing if it does not come from love. If you did a kind- 
ness to your friend because you thought it a respectable 
thing to do, or because your neighbours would think that 
you were not noble if you did not do it — ^if that were the 
principle on which you made a gift to your friend, he 
might receive it, and it might be a good thing for him, 
but in relation to yourself it would be a poor act indeed. 
!Nothing is worth sending forth into the universe if you 
have not stamped on it the image, the beautiful image, 
of love. God sent the universe forth, and He stamped 
love upon it. Christ from the ocean of love did every- 
thing. We never do good things unless from love. 
This meeting of ours — ^you being there, and I being 
here — is of very small account up yonder if it does 
not arise from love. My poor utterance, if the love 
of Christ constrains me, shall be accepted. You take 
a cup of cold water in your trembling hand, and 
give it to a disciple. Christ sees that it comes from 
love, and He will praise it for ever. You drop two 
mites into the treasury from a heart full of love, and 
He, superintending there, blesses your memory for ever. 
You sigh over suffering, and it is an act good in 
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His account. You offer a prayer in silence from real 
love, and it is written down to your account for ever. 
God is Love, and what comes from love is acceptable to 
Him. Good works must have the element of Divine 
love in them or they are not good in God's estimation. 
Then, secondly, — and this is saying the same thing 
in a different form, — good works are always inspired 
by the Holy Ghost, or, to speak more correctly per- 
haps. He inspires the love and the love gives existence 
to the good works. "There is none good, save God.'* 
Thus the Saviour taught. Goodness in Him is like 
light in the sun. You meet with rivers, and stream- 
lets, and fountains, and lakes among the mountains, 
and in the valleys of the earth, but the origin of 
them all is in the sea, they all begin there. So aU 
goodness in individuals, in the Church, in the world, 
in the whole universe, is inspired of God, and I 
wish I could make you feel it as seriously as I do. This 
gives unspeakable grandeur to our practical religion, to 
good works. They are inspirations of God, they are 
beams from the central light, they are streams from the 
uncreated fountain. Flippantly have men sometimes 
spoken of good works, contrasting faith with works. 
They have twisted laurel wreaths of glory round the 
brows of faith ; they have kept good works in the dis- 
tance. Another day has dawned upon England ; we 
begin to think that the grandest thing of all is to 
be good. To do good works inspired by love and 
inspired by God's Holy Spirit — this is the grand thing. 
I pray you, when I am gone, do not look to have 
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entertainment of eloquence here— do not come here 
merely for intellectual light — do not come here merely 
because it is the custom in London to go to a place 
of worship on the Sabbath-day, but come here to be 
inspired for good works. Youths, young men and 
maidens, what are you going to make of yourselves P 
What are your avocations, what are your faculties P 
Are you going to drink in of God's blessed influences 
and never to give ^ ut anything else, never to repay P 
I beseech you remember that good works are the 
grandest doing. They are divine, they are of heaven, 
they are not of earth. May God give you grace to 
be rich in good works during the coming months 
and years. 

Then, in the next place, the good works we are to do 
are ordained of God. " Created in Christ Jesus unto 
good 'works, which God hath before ordained that we 
should walk in them." The meaning is this — God 
thought of you before you existed. He resolved that 
you should be — that you should be to do good works, to 
do good works which belong to you alone. Just as in 
nature the tree is created to bear a particular fruit. 
The tree drinks of the dew, receives the rain, is in- 
vigorated by the light of the sun, to produce one kind 
of fruit and not any other. God hath ordained for us 
good works which we must do, and which none else can do 
for us, just as He has ordained the tree to produce fruit 
after its kind. But let me ask the question, how shall 
we know what we ought to do P I could go on speak- 
ing to you of works and about their being ordained. 
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but the great question each of us has to ask himself is, 
'' How shall I know what I ought to do P and in the 
multiplicity of good works, in what department shall I 
work?" I will make two or three remarks with 
regard to that. 

In the first place, we ought to judge, in some degree, 
by the predisposition of our own minds. The mind 
of man is created of God, and I believe that, just as 
there is — if I may use the expression — a kind of 
instinct in the flower for the sim, there is in our own 
nature a kind of mental gf ayitation towards the occu- 
pation which God has ordained for us ; and certainly, 
as far as I am concerned, I should judge very much 
about what I am to do by the predisposition of my own 
mind. For instance, I know some of you — ^I know 
many men in London — who instinctiyely by nature 
seem to be bent upon self-culture ; the small activities 
of Christian people have very little interest for them. 
They cannot take delight in church life. They love 
study, they love the fine arts, they love to cultivate 
to the best of their power their intellect, their heart. 
They want to make themselves beautiful, as the greatest 
continental poet of the last generation set himself to be 
the centre of all the activities of his life, and did all he 
could to make himself the most perfect thing possible. 
I say of this that if a man is so disposed by nature to 
self-culture, the best thing in the world for him is to 
go on cultivating that nature which God gave him. 
But remember, he is bound, if he is a Christian, to have 
a purpose beyond ; he must cultivate not merely for the 
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sake of self, but also that that beautiful self may become 
something to others. 

Look at the case of the sapling planted there in the 
valley. We will not expect anything from it for a 
while. Let it grow ; it shall have a year, it shall have 
another year, and another, and all the elements of 
nature shall be round it and upon it, permeating it to 
its very essence. But surely by-and-by, when it has 
cultivated itself, and become strong, we shall say, 
'' Thou indolent sapling, thou canst now produce some- 
thing. Certainly it is out of harmony with the whole 
of God's creation that thou shouldst go on cultivating, 
eating, drinking, enjoying thyself there ; thou must 
now begin to bring forth." This is what I suggest to 
you, my friends — if there be here persons such as I 
have mentioned — go and cultivate your natures, as I 
know many of you are doing. If that is the predis- 
position of your minds, read, and think, and meditate, 
and come into contact with the highest and purest and 
best. But surely there must be something beyond that. 
Some time or other there must be a going forth. And 
let me add, many a man, who sits down for twenty years 
without joining in any of the activities of the Christian 
Church, at last so blossoms and brings forth fruit in the 
form of a book that shall live for generations, that when 
God judges of that man's life He will say, ''He did one 
act, a great act, a good act worth a thousand, a million 
of small acts.'' 

. Then, again, some are naturally disposed to teaching. 
Nature has laid a kind of necessity upon them to 
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speak to their fellow-men, to teach in one way or 
another. If you will make inquiries among public 
speakers, whether in politics or in religion, you will find 
that those who are good spetdiLers liked speaking from 
their early days. God put it into their hearts. I am 
speaking in the hearing of numbers of young men — 
some of you, I know, are disposed to become ministers 
of the Gospel. Now search into your predisposition. 
Do you love the work of teaching people the glorious 
Gospel of Christ ? Could you do it for love's sake, 
do it out of a divine necessity? Could you preach 
because there is nothing on earth you like to do as well 
as preaching? I know I am speaking to some who 
are wavering on this subject. Don't think of it if 
there is anything in the world you like as well — 
Christ would not be put in comparison with anybody. 
Unless He has put it into your hearts to love it beyond 
all other good works in the world, then have naught 
to do with it. On the other hand, if it is your instinct, 
foUow it. There is nothing on earth more beautiful 
than to stand in a position like this and speak Sunday 
after Sunday of God and Christ. I would not exchange 
my platform for the proudest throne in Europe. If, 
then, you are asking, as I dare say some of you are, 
**What shall I do with myself? My parents have 
educated me and I am now twenty years of age ; — 
what am I going to make of myself ? " — judge of your 
predisposition. 

Then, again, there are hosts of Christian people in 
this city who delight in practical benevolence. If you 
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know of any sick persons, you will find them there ; 
if there be poor in the neighbourhood, you will find 
them there ; if there be a good cause to support, their 
money is ready. Gall upon them at any time, within 
the limit of their means they will make a sacrifice. 
What shall I say of these P Shall I praise self-culture P 
Oertainly. Shall I praise teaching P Certainly. Shall 
I praise it more than the life of practical benevolence P 
Certainly not. We do not know the history of our 
Lord's life during the first thirty years, but it does seem 
— I would say it without any want of reverence, as you 
who always hear me know — that He gave much of 
His time to self -culture. Thirty years did He think, 
and what a thinker he was ! What a thing to Him 
must the songs of the birds have been, the flowing of 
the brook ! What depth of infinite meaning had 
the summit of Nazareth's hill, baptized with the 
dawn ! What a vision to Himself ! Culture P Yes. 
For thirty long years did He dig round that beautiful 
flower which God had planted, and how it did blossom! 
During the last eighteen or twenty months — some 
think three years — of His life, there was the work of 
teaching and of practical benevolence. You see how 
the three met together — ^self-cultnre, teaching, practical 
benevolence. 

But I go farther still. The cultivation of self, 
the teaching of others, practical benevolence, all are 
ordained of God. I hear many of you say to me, 
" We delight in secular business. Are we to be left 
out P " Not at all. I believe in the sanctity, in the 
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divinity of secular business — I use the word " secular " 
because it is understandable, — I wisb you to carry 
beaven rigbt into your shops, I know it is carried 
into the offices of many of you. My dear friends, if 
you love secular business, if you do it in a religious 
spirit, if you do it in love, first love to your family, 
then love to this noble country, then love to Europe 
and love to the world, I can see no reason on earth 
why your shop may not be made a centre for GK)d to 
bless, a place of good influence. Oiven a work in that 
fashion it is quite as holy as what I am doing. Gk), 
my friends, sell, buy, write, carry on the immense 
commerce of this country, God has ordained it ; do it 
in the right spirit. Many of you will necessarily have 
to say in the next world, if there be speech there, 
'' we were so engaged in the affidrs of worldly life that 
we had little to do practically with spiritual matters 
beyond our dealings with God Himself.^' Look, my 
friends, do not make a division between day and day, 
between secular and spiritual. You who are in pro- 
fessions, God ordained them. He ordained that if 
you had a predisposition to a particular following, you 
should be engaged in it. He will regard it as good 
work. Does not our every-day life now become beau* 
tiful P This morning, when I looked out first, the whole 
neighbourhood around my habitation was saturated 
with water though it did not rain. Then there was a 
kind of grey dull light over the neighbourhood. The 
whole scene was oppressive, heavy, and uninspiring. 
About eight o'clock the sun rose, — you never saw 
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such a transformation. The whole neighbourhood 
became as it were inspired ; every little drop of water 
on every branch glistened and glimmered there. In 
every drop of moisture there seemed to be a little sun 
dancing and quivering. The whole was a beautiful 
panorama^ full of life and beauty, all transformed by 
the sun. They say — I do not know it from my own 
experience — that it is not a very grand poetic thing 
to go backwards and forwards into the great city day 
after day to do exactly the same thing; and those 
who are given to art or to writing, say that it is not 
a very poetic and inspiring thing to be going through 
that didl round, day after day. Looked upon at the 
end of ten years it seems a monotonous, dull, unin- 
spiring thing. But, my brethren, let in the light of 
God upon it, then it has hues and colours, and beauties 
divine; it quivers, it trembles, it is poetry, it is 
grandeur, it is glory, it is life. If I were you I would 
make my life grand with God ; I would bring eternity 
into time, heaven into earth, Ohrist into my daily 
life, and let my joys become equal with the angels, 
while I am only following a commercial life. Follow 
that, and regard it as the work which God ordained 
for you and for which He prepared you. 

Then there is another way of looking at this subject. 
We should judge not only from our disposition, but 
also from our abilities ; not merely from what we love 
to do, but what we can do. The Master giveth to 
one of His servants £ve talents, to another two, to 
another one, and it is the duty of each to work accord- 
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ing to his ability. Not much is expected from a mere 
mountain brook ; let it flow through its narrow channel, 
let it make a little green on its banks, let it murmur 
as it goes ; that is all that ever will be expected, it is 
only the mountain brook. But of the vast river starting 
at one end of the continent and flowing right through 
the heart of it, gathering within itself volumes of 
water, much is to be expected. It is expected of it that 
the trees shall rejoice on its banks, and the hills sing 
praise like the hills of Judah in the prophet's mind. 
My dear Christian friends, you who have education 
and genius, you whom God hath richly endowed, you 
have noble opportunities ; you who have fl^ve talents, 
God expects great things from you. You must water 
a continent, as it were; and the question for us all is 
to what work does my heart gravitate? what work 
can I do P It is a great mistake, a mistake that we 
are often committing, when we try to do what we 
cannot, and leave undone the thing which God hath 
ordained that we can do with perfect ease. A great 
man does his greatest thing, the thing he loves best, 
with the greatest ease of all. A great orator speaks 
with the most perfect ease when he is at his best ; and 
if you could only find out, all of you, especially you 
youths, the thing you can do and go about it, you will 
wonder with what ease you will be able to accom- 
plish it. "What we like to do and what we have 
ability to do, that is what God has ordained. 

One word more. As Christians we are bound to 
pray, " Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do P '* Life 

u 
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oftentimes seems a pathless region, and it is evening 
with TiSy and the clouds are lowering, and the dark, 
black forest is before us, and there is no pathway. A 
kind of bewilderment comes over man at times ; he 
does not know what to do, or which way to go. A 
conscientious man, especially if God has placed him in 
a position in which others are dependent upon him for 
any blessing whatever, feels a bewilderment as to what 
he is to do. But we are not alone in this pathless 
region, there is always an invisible Presence eternally 
around and at hand, and we are bound always to pray, 
" Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do P '* And I woidd 
assure you at the end of this service, if you will offer 
up that prayer daily with a childlike love, and faith, and 
willingness, when, your life ends you shall find that 
the thing is accomplished which ought to have been 
accomplished. In all your bewilderments, difficulties, 
perplexities, sorrows, always pray, " What wilt Thou 
have me to doP" and He will put His great hand 
around your slender fingers, and will say, '' My child, 
the night is dark and thou art far from home. But 
come, I will lead thee on.'^ Dear Mends, go in TTir 
hand. GK)d guide you and direct you, especially the 
young people, to His own home. 



THE WORK OF THE CHRISTIAN 

PREACHER. 

An Addbb88 dbliybbxd from thb Chair of thx Oonqrboatiokal 
Union of England and Walks, at thb Annual Mbrtino,~Mat 
9th, 1871. 

MY FRIENDS, — Standing here in answer to yonr 
own call, I am persuaded tliat you will hear me 
patiently while I speak of the work of the Christian 
Preacher, and that you will bear with me while I 
give free utterance to my own thoughts, convictions, 
and feelings with regard to this subject; for it is a 
matter in which we and our churches are, or ought to 
be, deeply concerned. 

Preaching is the chief means ordained by Christ for 
the conversion of men and the extension of His spiritual 
kingdom in the world. At the commencement of His 
own ministry He " went about all Galilee, preaching 
the Gt)8pel of the kingdom ; '' and from that time to 
the end of His life He did not cease to teach the people 

u 2 
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the trutlis of His religion. He commanded His apostles 
to go into all the world, and to " preach the Gospel to 
ererj creature/' St. Paul was called to be an apostle 
that he might '^preach among the Gentiles the un« 
searchable riches of Christ.'' In writing to Timothy 
he said : '' Preach the Gospel ; be instant in season and 
oat of season." And in the visions of the Xteyelation 
a place is found for the Christian Preacher : the symbol 
of him is '' an angel flying in the midst of heayen/' 
dividing the clouds, crossing the path of the thunder- 
storm, and daring the power of the tempest, that he 
may preach "the everlasting Gospel" to them that 
dwell upon the earth. 

The reason of this appointment is found in the fact 
that preaching, when rightly done, is the best method 
of applying the Gospel to the hearts of men. For this 
purpose a book is not equal in power to the spoken 
words of the competent preacher ; and hence the press 
can never supersede the pulpit. For mere intellectual 
teaching, and for giving correct information, books are 
better adapted than speech ; but to arrest the attention 
of thoughtless men, to awaken the slumbering soul, to 
create faith where it is not, and to strengthen it where 
it is, to turn the sinner from the error of his ways, as 
well as to rouse the dormant energies of the Church, 
the voice of the inspired preacher will ever be needed. 
In the epistle to the Romans, which is rich in thought, 
aglow with love, and redolent of the spirit of religion, 
the doctrines of human redemption and the blessedness 
of believers are fiilly and clearly expounded. But the 
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author was not satisfied with it ; for he said, '' I long 
to see you, that I may impart to you some spiritual 
gifty to the end ye may be established/' There were 
gifts, emotions, influences in the apostle's mind which 
he could not write ; therefore he desired to go to Borne 
that he might preach to the people, and thus bring the 
whole of the force of the Gospel, together with his own 
faith and love and Christian experience, to bear upon 
their hearts. What he had written was like the dropa 
that fall from the cloud before the great rain ; but 
his preaching would be like the melting of the cloud 
into the plentiful summer showers which make the 
earth glad. 

To our Nonconformist churches preaching is of 
supreme importance. Their life, health, and energy, 
in a high degree, depend upon the ministrations of the 
pulpit. The extreme simplicity of our church system 
and public worship demands that the preaching should 
be full of spiritual power. Some churches endeavour 
to inspire faith, reverence, and awe by artificial means, 
such as music, architecture, painting, sculpture, im- 
posing hierarchies, splendid ceremonies, and glowing 
rituals ; but our desire is to draw aside every veil, 
and to take the people into the inner sanctuary of 
religion, and thus bring them face to face with the 
greatest spiritual realities. Hitherto our places of 
worship have not been characterised by any special 
architectural excellence, and we derive little or no aid 
from the fine arts to impress the minds of the wor- 
shippers. Our songs of praise are not musical enter- 
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tainments. The ministers of our churclies put forth 
no priestly pretensions. Baptism^ according to our 
creed, does not regenerate the soul ; and we do not be- 
lieve that the bread and wine of the Holy Supper are 
changed into anything else than nature has made them. 
The State imparts to us no support, and we ask no 
favours at the hands of kings. Our theory of religion 
is simple, frank, and natural. We depend upon the 
power of the Divine Wordy and the work of the Holy 
Spirity to convert the souls of men and to sanctify the 
Church. Preaching this Word, therefore, is to us of 
the greatest moment ; and hence it should be the best 
possible, — ^thoughtful, spiritual, earnest, sympathetic, 
attractive. Without such preaching our churches can 
no more flourish than the fields can grow without the 
rain of heaven. 

Is it necessary to speak of our right to preach and to 
call ourselves ministers of Christ P Separated as we 
are from the great churches of Christendom, and not 
having received episcopal ordination, it is thought by 
some that we are quite outside the apostolical succession, 
and that the mystic line along which the current of 
spiritual virtue flows passes not through our ranks. 
Let no hard words be spoken of Christian people who 
still have the wonderful faith to believe in the obsolete 
superstitions of apostolical succession and the virtue of 
episcopal hands, for we are commanded to '^ bear the 
infirmities of the weak.'' But there is a more excellent 
way of judging of this matter. 

The Christian preacher must, first of all, be a godly 
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man, "filled with the Holy Ghost," clothed with the 
yirtues, graces, and sympathies which the Divine Spirit 
alone can impart. He must possess knowledge of 
spiritual things, shoidd be able to understand the 
Scriptures, haying his mental eye sound and piercing 
that he may see far into '' the mysteries of the kingdom 
of heaven." The more he knows of history, science, 
philosophy, and literature, the better for him and for 
those who listen to his words ; but one thing he must 
be, " a scribe instructed unto the kingdom of heaven,'' 
able to " bring forth out of his treasure things new 
and old." His faith in the Gospel should be firm and 
unwavering ; not a poor balancing of probabilities, but 
steady spiritual vision. Doubt is the paralysis of 
preaching, and arrows sent from that bow fall on the 
ground before you, while strong faith sends them 
quivering to their destination. He must be "apt to 
teach," a skilful speaker, rich in utterance, naturally 
gifted with the genius of expression. As some men 
are bom with the instinct of science, and others are 
artists from their infancy, and others again bring the 
gift of poetry with them into the world, so the true 
preacher is separated from his birth by the possession 
of an instinct which incites him to the work of preach- 
ing the Gospel. 

Add to these things the evidence of success when he 
has made " full proof of his ministry." Suppose a 
man should say, " I am an artist," and to prove his 
assertion should inform you that he studied his pro- 
fession under the guidance of a celebrated master, and 
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that now he has a studio of his own, with pencil, 
canras, colours, and easel. Could that prove his right 
to the name he has assumed ? By no means. You 
would ask him at once for his works. What have you 
painted? Where are your productions P In like 
manner men may study at the ancient seats of learn- 
ing, be ordained by the bishops of their Church, receive 
appointments according to the law of the land, and 
boast, therefore, that they stand in the direct line of 
apostolical succession. But the proof of their right to 
the name of ministers is the meaning they give to that 
name by what they do. Have they brought human 
souls '' from darkness to light ; " confirmed the faith 
of God's Church ; awakened holy aspirations in the 
minds of their hearers; ministered comfort to the 
ajBlioted ; and made their people more noble, generous, 
and Christlike P These are the seals of a true ministry. 
'' By their fruits ye shall know them.'' If a man can 
show these credentials, then is he a Christian minister 
and preacher according to divine right, although he 
has received no blessing from the laying on of episcopal 
hands ; and if he has not these credentials, then all the 
bishops in Christendom cannot give him the right to 
call himself a minister of Christ. 

I. The subject of our preaching is '' the truth as it 
is in Jesus " — the truth which He isy and the truth 
which He taught and inspired the prophets and apostles 
to teach. 

He holds the supreme place in the sacred Scriptures. 
The Incarnation of the Eternal Word, the glory of 
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His Person, His mighty works and gracious words, 
His adorable cliaracter and vicarious suffering, His 
resurrection from tlie dead, His after-life in the world 
of bliss, and His coming again to judge all nations, are 
set forth by the apostles. They magnify Him as the 
Beyealer of divine truth and love, " who hath abolished 
death, and hath brought life and immortality to light 
through the Gospel," and receive His words as the in- 
fallible utterances of God. His death is represented 
as a sacrifice for our sins, and His life as a perfect 
example of purity and goodness. AU the blessings of 
religion are traced to Him ; faith, hope, and love are 
His inspirations ; repentance and pardon are His gifts. 
He is '^ made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and 
sanctification, and redemption.'^ The duties of life are 
connected with His name and enforced by His authority. 
They called themselves His servants, and rejoiced to 
do His will and suffer for His sake. Trusting to Him 
for all blessedness, they longed to die that they might 
live with Him for ever. He grew upon their spirit, 
and became divine and glorious in their sight — ^' the 
image of the invisible God, the express image of His 
Person." Such is Christ in the teaching of the apostles ; 
and what He was to them He must be to us, for they 
alone give the true and infallible likeness of Him. 
Incorrect, blurred, cold engravings of the portrait they 
drew may be found elsewhere ; but the business of the 
preacher is to read the New Testament, study the 
original picture, and exhibit it to the people in all its 
divine grandeur. 
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But the Bible is an anthoritative and pathetic call 
to repentance, faith, and holiness, as well as a statement 
of doctrines. "Repent, and believe the Gospel." "Be 
ye perfect, even as your Father in heaven is perfect." 
Repentance is the soul weeping and reforming. Faith 
is the soul receiving from Christ the blessings it needs ; 
and holiness is the transcendental state of the heart, 
mind, and character. Repentance is the seed dying 
and germinating in the earth; faith is the petals 
opening to the sun ; and holiness is the beauty of the 
flower in its highest perfection. 

Now, in the first place, the preacher must not dis- 
place the Gospel by any doctrines or theories of his 
own — " The truth as it is in Jesus Christ " is his 
subject, and he should keep to it. The love of origi- 
nality is intense in some minds, and they are ever 
in search of new things. No wise man will assert that 
all the spiritual truth possible for us to know has been 
already discovered. The works of God are great and 
manifold, and after all that men have learnt of them 
there are many secrets unrevealed. So the Bible is a 
deep and wonderful book; and although men have 
been searching into its truths for many ages, they have 
not brought to light all that it can teach. Many 
precious stones are still concealed in this inexhaustible 
mine. Have clearer intellectual insight and deeper 
spiritual sympathies, and you will find here new reve- 
lations. Ask, seek, and knock, and oracles hitherto 
silent shall speak to you from the innermost sanctuaries 
of this sacred shrine. 
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But, on the other hand, there are reasons why we 
should not be anxious to discover new truths. 

For one thing, the man who would be always 
original has set before himself a most difficult task. 
Many, by diligence, may become wise teachers of 
received truth, but it is given only to a few to extend 
the boundaries of human knowledge. There is far 
less originality in the world than people suppose. Old 
truths, old thoughts, and old expressions will make 
their appearance, do what you may. They seem to 
say, We have a right to be heard, and we will not be 
neglected or left behind. Philosophers tread in each 
other's footsteps ; poets and artists are not too proud 
to borrow ; and theological books by different authors 
teem with the same thoughts. To read one good 
author on a given subject is in effect to read all. In 
like manner, it is impossible for the preacher to be 
always original; he must be content to preach old 
truths or not to speak at all. 

Again, the greatest teachers given to the Church did 
not aim at constant originality. The Hebrew prophets 
were more concerned to teach and enforce " the law of 
the Lord '' than to declare new truths. Our Lord 
Himself held up the old neglected truths before the 
minds of His hearers. Like some splendid temple of 
antiquity covered with rubbish, the truth which God 
has revealed was buried under the senseless traditions 
of men. He removed these uncomely additions ; made 
the sacred building stand out in all its ancient beauty, 
and said in substance: Behold the Temple of Truth 
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wherein ye ought to worship. The apostles were not 
afraid to repeat themselves, and professed to be, not 
discoverers of new doctrines, but preachers of 'Hhe 
everlasting Gospel/' We need not be wiser than 
Christ or more original than the apostles. 

There is another reason well worth our considera- 
tion: thirst for "things new" and startling is not 
free from danger. When the students of nature are 
anxious to create new theories, they often Ml into 
error. You may say of science as well as of human 
life : " Let patience have her perfect work." Collect 
your facts, analyse and classify them, and then store 
them away carefully for the time to come ; but be not 
in haste to generalise. Wait, and the law of your 
facts will reveal itself in due season. We may be led 
astray for the same reason in spiritual matters. The 
old discoverers who sailed into unknown seas must 
have felt a peculiar pleasure in their daring under- 
takings. Spreading the canvas to the wind, they ven- 
tured out to the mysterious ocean in search of new 
countries. But their delight was mingled with anxiety 
and fear, for, possessing no charts, they knew not what 
perils awaited them in their bold endeavour — ^what 
rocks and sandbanks might be in their way, or what 
monsters they might meet with in the lands they 
hoped to discover. The search for new truth also has 
its delights. It is pleasant to leave the tame, un- 
Tomantic shores of common belief, and to start' on a 
voyage of discovery over the boundless ocean of intel- 
lectual speculation. But there is danger also in this 
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enterprise. The dreary land of uniyersal scepticism, 
the chaos of No-faith, and the black regions of despair 
are somewhere out in those seas; and many have 
yentured there who never returned. 

Moreover, our hearers need that we should speak the 
same things to them. We are too ready to forget the 
great truths of our religion ; the calls of business, the 
cares of life, and the worldliness of human society have 
a tendency to banish them from the mind. Secular 
things are ever near — we can see and hear and feel 
them every day, and are in no danger of forgetting 
them ; but spiritual things seem far away— -dim, 
shadowy, and unreal, they hover in the distance like 
unto the visions of a dreamer. Hence the necessity of 
putting us in remembrance of them, and writing and 
rewriting the same lessons upon the hearts of our 
hearers. In saying this, it is not meant that the 
preacher is to speak the same truths in the same 
manner at all times. The doctrines are given to him, 
and he must not replace them by any new theories ; 
but he has liberty to preach them in his own way. 
The teaching of our Lord is old and new at the same 
time. He clothed the ancient truths with new illus- 
trations, and made them live before the minds of the 
people. We also may do the same. Human life, 
science, art, nature, earth, and heaven are at our 
service for this purpose. 

Writing of the preacher, an English author says: 
'^ I wish he could find his point again, this speaking 
one, and stick to it with tenacity, with deadly energy. 
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ioT there is need of him yet." Well, here is his point : 
''The glorious Gh)6pel of the blessed God;" and let 
him preach it, for herein lies his power. A composi- 
tion may be correct in measure, rhyme, and rhythm, 
and yet contain no deep truth, no melody of the soul, 
no profound feeling, and is therefore not poetry, but 
only the semblance of it, and will not move the hearts 
of men. And there may be much speaking concerning 
the Gbspel — correct speech of its kind— speech accord- 
ing to the receiTcd niles of sacred oratory ; but if '^ the 
Word of God " is not in it — ^the Word that is " Spirit 
and Life," the Word that accords with the nature of 
things, and is true to all that is deepest and best in 
man, and is ''able to save your souls" — ^it will not 
answer the purpose of preaching. 

Secondly, the Gospel must not be weakened and 
refined away by any modem knowledge or " science, 
falsely so called." St. Paul would not allow this to be 
done in the olden time, and we must not permit it in 
our day. Do not replace it by new doctrines and 
theories, and do not rationalise it into weakness ; but 
preach it in all its original massiveness and strength as 
it is found in the New Testament. 

There is a method of teaching which may be called 
subUmating the truth. It is a most curious under- 
taking every way, and reminds one of a rainbow being 
cut into fragments, the colours divided and put into 
separate places, to the destruction of the cheering 
object that smiled on the black cloud like hope amid 
the sorrows of life. In passing through this process 
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the Gospel ia greatly changed. It melts and evapo- 
rates ; the solid doctrines are transformed into attenu- 
ated, ethereal, and unsubstantial mist, thin and frail as 
gossamer, which is rent by a touch, and blown, away 
by a breath. In this new state the Gospel is and is 
not at the same time. You try to apprehend it, but 
cannot. You may as weU endeavour to seize the 
lightning flash, grasp a handful of air, or gather a 
burden of sun-rays. 

Not so is the Gospel in the teaching of Christ and 
His apostles. There is real substance in it there. It is 
'^the bread of life'' to satisfy the hunger of the mind, 
'' a river of water of life " to quench the thirst of the 
souL " In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God.'* " And the 
Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, and we 
beheld His glory, the glory as of the only begotten of 
the Father, full of grace a.nd truth." '^ Gh)d so loved 
the world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.'' ''And He is the propitiation 
for our sins; and not for ours only, but for the sins 
of the whole world." "Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved." " He that cometh 
to Me shall never himger ; and he that believeth on 
Me shall never thirst." These words are strong, ma- 
jestic, and satisfying ; and the preacher should go to 
the people " in the fulness of the blessing " of this 
great Gospel, for that is what they need. Sin weighs 
heavily upon them ; their cares are many and perplex- 
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ing; their hearts are oftentimes bruised and broken 
with sorrow ; they look to the future with anxiety and 
fear, and are oppressed with the infinite burden of life. 
To meet their wants we must enter into the spirit and 
essence of the Gospel, and preach the doctrines of 
Divine grace in all their fulness ; declaring ^' the un- 
searchable riches of Christ/' the glory of His redemp* 
tion, the height, the depth, the length, and breadth of 
that love which caused Him to '^ bear our sins in His 
own body on the tree," and the blessedness of the life 
eternal which becomes ours by union with Him. 

Once more, the preacher should have regard to all 
the truths of the Gospel, and strive, to the best of his 
ability, " to declare the whole counsel of God." We 
may make the morality of the Gospel our chief subject, 
and delight to speak of its holy precepts, the purity of 
heart which it demands, the self-sacrifice upon which it 
insists, and the perfect human character which it por- 
trays ; but the Gospel is more than a system of morality, 
and preaching the Gospel is not the recital of the deca- 
logue. Or, we may dwell upon " Justification by faith " 
— the great test of orthodoxy ; forgetful of the sermon 
on the mount, and that " faith without works is dead." 
To some minds the Gospel appears as poetry, and 
kindles their hearts into rapture. Their imagination 
revels in the sublimity and grandeur of the great 
revelation. This is right and natural to them ; but it 
is possible to dilate upon the poetry of the Gospel while 
we neglect other departments of the truth which ought 
to be declared. "We should not give more attention to 
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the blossoms of '^ the tree of life " than to the fruit 
which sustains the soul. The evidences of reyealed 
religion have the greatest charms for others. They 
search the records of history, interrogate the con- 
sciousness of mau, and investigate the laws of the 
material world to find reasons for faith. This also is 
necessary, for we are not called upon to believe without 
evidence, but it is only a small portion of the subject 
of our preaching ; and to meet the wants of those who 
hear us we must advance far beyond the mere proof 
that Christianity is true. You may gather a company 
of thirsty men round a crystal fountain, and by correct 
chemical analysis prove to them that the water is pure ; 
but your clearest demonstration will not quench their 
thirst : for that purpose you must fill the cup, and give 
them to drink. So here ; it is not enough to preach 
evidences, for it is the Gospel itself that satisfies the 
heart of man. 

There is nothing superfluous in '^ the Oospel of our 
salvation.'' Whatever has been revealed is needed; 
and the wise preacher will take the broadest possible 
view of the grand theme, will endeavour to see it as 
it is, and to assimilate it, and make it the life of his 
own spirit ; and, having done so, he will reject every 
theological system, every religious creed, and all the 
narrow-minded traditions of the pulpit, and the igno- 
rant, prejudices of the Churches, that require him to 
set aside or withhold any doctrine, suggestion, precept, 
duty, or promise contained in the Word of God. 

You may see in the country flocks of sheep in the 

X 
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midst of a large field, fenced in by hurdles. They 
look with longing eyes to the green pastures beyond 
the fence, but these are not for them. There, within 
the narrow limits assigned, must they graze. Thus 
do men enclose within their creeds particular portions 
of the Truth, and they expect you to rest and be 
satisfied within the narrow circle they have formed. 
But you are not content ; and now and again you cast 
a glance upon the pasture lands beyond — you see the 
waving fields that stretch away to the horizon, and 
you would remove the obstacles, and have the liberty 
of these vast outlying domains of Truth. But this is 
not to be ; and when you think or speak thus, you are, 
if not a heretic, bordering upon heresy. It is delightful 
to pass from this narrowness into the open regions of 
the Bible. Entering here you may sing with David : 
" The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want." Here 
you have perfect freedom. You may lie down in green 
pastures, rest by the still waters, drink of the living 
fountains, muse by the flowing streams, cKmb the 
fruitful hiUs, inhale the fragrance of gardens, and 
satisfy your soul with the fatness of this land which 
flows with milk and honey. 

II. Having spoken of the preacher's subject, let 
us now consider what manner of language he should 
use. 

His aim should be to make the people understand 
the Gh)spel, as £u* as that is possible ; to believe that 
the Gospel is truth ; to feel that it is '' the power of 
God;'' and to embody it in a holy Christian life. 
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And the question here is, What kind of speech should 
he adopt in order to accomplish this fourfold purpose ? 
There should be perfect harmony between the words 
we use and the thoughts and feelings of our hearts. 
We read of the inspire^ teachers that their minds were 
" moved," that they felt " the burden of the word of 
the Lord," and that His word was in their " heart as a 
burning fire." Hence speaking became a necessity, 
for thereby they lightened the burden, and gave out 
the fire that consumed them. When they had tidings 
of mercy to deliver, their " doctrine dropped as the dew, 
and as the small rain upon the tender herb ; " but 
when the judgments of Heaven were their theme, they 
** cried aloud," and their speech was terrible as a mid- 
night alarm. Sometimes there is a wail of sorrow in 
their words — a sorrow so deep and great that they fail 
to express it — ^they speak in broken sentences, and their 
words resemble the mutterings of a storm which fails 
to break into loud resounding thunder. Now, before 
a man is justified in using their language, he must 
have the same depth of feeling. To use their terrible 
words without their emotion is false. Our words should 
correspond with the clearness of our mental insight and 
the intensity of our spiritual emotion. If " the burden 
of the word of the Lord " weighs heavily upon you, 
if your spirit is in anguish for the sins of your people, 
and if your heart is breaking with a divine concern for 
the souls of men, then speak as prophets spoke. Blow 
the trumpet in Israel, sound the lamentation in Judah ; 
cry aloud, " Woe, woo unto thee, saith the Lord God." 

X 2 
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But if not, then you should speak calmly, and reason 
with men, and suggest the truth, and persuade and 
attract as a friend ; nothing more. 

Loud -sounding words which are out of all harmony 
with the convictions and feelings of our mind are of no 
value. Falling on the speaker's own ears, they sound 
hollow, and in his deepest heart he knows that they 
have no meaning. The hearers also, in time, will dis- 
cover the truth of the matter, and see plainly enough 
that what he says is said because speaking is his pro- 
fession. And then will follow this most natural result 
— ^the alienation of thoughtful men from the institu- 
tions of religion. The first thing for us all is to be 
realy for no good can come of unreality. Mimic thunder 
causes no alarm, artificial flowers have no fragrance, 
painted fire does not bum. 

The language of the Bible is rich and figurative, and 
such should the language of the preacher be. The 
reasons of this should be stated, for it did not come to 
pass by accident. 

First, there is a pre-ordained harmony between 
things spiritual and things material. Material objects 
express spiritual truths, and are intended to do so. 
The whole universe is an embodiment of divine 
thoughts, and everything in nature is more than it 
seems. The inspired writers beheld this harmony, and 
chose from the visible creation the proper symbols to 
represent the thoughts they had to utter. 

Again, it is impossible to press the great spiritual 
truths into word-definitions. You may as well try to . 
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draw a circle round infinite space. We must have the 
language of things as well as the language of word% ; 
and even then the half cannot be told. Use the best 
words within your reach, and borrow from nature 
emblems of yastness, tenderness, beauty, splendour, 
aud duration, and you will still find that '^ the glorious 
Gospel |of the blessed Ood'' has not been fully ex- 
pressed. The widest channels of human language are 
too narrow for the flood of divine truth ; it overflows 
the banks, and carries away the works we have con* 
structed. 

Observe also that the rich language of the Bible 
has a power peculiar to itself. When we look through 
the larger end of a telescope all objects appear small 
and distant. They are well defined, it is true, but they 
are cold and lifeless, and have dwindled into mere 
points. So it is here. Word-definitions fail to bring 
the truth home to the heart in a living form, so as to 
make the soul feel its transforming, strengthening, and 
comforting power. You may speak of God as " the 
First Cause," or " the Supreme Being," or " the Most 
Perfect One," and your language will be perfectly cor- 
rect. But consider how much nearer He is brought to 
us in the figurative language of the sacred Scriptures. 
Here He is a " strong tower," into which we run in 
the day of trouble; — "the Eock of Israel," upon 
which we build our present and eternal hopes ; — " the 
Lord our Shepherd," who never sleeps and never slum- 
bers, but keeps watch over His flock by day and by 
night ; — " Our Father in Heaven," whose love is infi- 
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nite, unchangeable, and eyerlaating, and who welcomes 
us back to Himself after all our unwise wanderings. 

Such is the language of the Bible. It speaks to the 
heart, and the heart responds. And I would say to 
all preachers. Imitate this inspired method of teaching; 
individualise your thoughts, and embody them in their 
proper symbols, for abstract ideas are of but little use 
to " the common people." Use nature freely, for that 
also is a Divine revelation, and your sermons shall 
not be " dull," but, like the Bible, fresh as the breezes 
of heaven, welcome as the early rain, cheering as the 
coming of spring, fragrant as ^' the smell of the fields 
which the Lord hath blessed." 

The preacher should speak with becoming boldness. 
Let him not be alarmed by the cry against dogmatism 
that has grown to be so loud in these ^' latter times ; " 
for, rightly speaking, to dogmatise only means to 
assert positively — to speak with assurance. An arro- 
gant declaimer the preacher should never be ; but the 
timidity that hesitates, the doubt that stammers, and 
the caution that can do little more than apologise for 
the Gospel, should be far from him. The prophets 
cried, '^ Thus saith the Lord ! " and the apostles said, 
"What we have seen and heard declare we unto you." 
They gazed, and saw the Divine visions ; they listened 
and heard the Divine voice ; and therefore spoke with 
authority. May we not do the same P Have we never 
heard a voice, or seen a vision of truth, in the Bible, in 
nature, or in our own consciousness, of which we can 
speak with unwavering confidence, and even dare to 
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dogmatise P If not, then preaching is not our voca- 
tion; but if we have, we are bound to use "great 
plainness" and "boldness of speech/' A mincing^ 
affected style of speaking, accompanied, as it generally 
is, with commonplace thinking, educated vanity, and 
dignified dulness, will neither convert the world nor 
edify the Church; but the clear, thoughtful, bold, 
ringing words of an earnest man God will bless. 

In the ancient times, " holy men of God spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost,'* and there is a 
power corresponding to this manifested in the history 
of the Christian preacher. There are seasons when all 
the faculties of his mind are enlarged ; his spirit is 
bathed in a heavenly light ; his heart yearns for the 
salvation of men ; his faith is changed into vision ; his 
love is kindled into a bright consuming flame ; and his 
whole being seems permeated by a mysterious force 
which belongs not to him at other times. The promise 
of the Bible is fulfilled in him — he is " baptized with 
the Holy Ghost." " The hand of the Lord " is upon 
him, and he quivers under the awful touch. At such a 
season as this he should not permit the convention- 
alisms of public worship, or any supposed dignity of 
the pulpit, to restrain the Divine afflatus. God has 
chosen him, for the time, to be a medium between 
Himself and EGis Church. On one side of his nature 
he is in contact with heaven, on the other he touches 
the congregation ; and he should yield himself to the 
power that is working in him^ and allow the life-giving 
current to flow fireely to the people. You may trust 
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yourselvefi in these bright hours ; for every word is 
living, every sentence bums^ and every utterance is 
melodious when you are ** moved by the Holy Ghost." 
You have then reached the nethermost springs of music, 
therefore play on ; and minds shall be enlightened, 
hearts shall be subdued, souls shall be saved, and evil 
spirits shall be chased away by the lofty strains of 
your inspired song. 

The preacher should not fail, at the right time and 
on the proper occasion, to give expression to his own 
experience of the power of the Gospel. 

The people are interested, not only in the truth 
which he has to teach, but also in the effects which 
that truth has produced upon him. We read poetry 
in order to understand how men have been impressed 
with the mystery of life. Great books have power over 
us, not merely because of the truth they teach, but 
also on accotmt of the emotions they express. Every- 
body wants to know what others have felt. Like 
mariners meeting mid-ocean, we inquire of each other 
how things have gone with us. But we are most con- 
cerned to know what people have felt on the highest 
subjects : God, Christ, life, death, eternity. Men who, 
like Moses, have trembled in the presence of Jehovah ; 
or, like Isaiah, have been overwhelmed by the Divine 
glory; or, with Paul, have been caught up into 
Paradise ; or, like John, have beheld the visions of 
God — the words of such men are ever welcome to us, 
because they have seen more than we have seen, and 
felt more than we have felt* 
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Again, the experience of others is a real help to us. 
There is, we are told, a telegraphic system of the material 
universe, so that motion in one place is motion every- 
where. The creation resembles a vast lake, and the 
waves of motion produced here extend to its farthest 
boundaries. Minds also are sympathetic. Heart moves 
heart ; love creates love ; faith inspires faith. The story 
of your sorrow will aid me to bear mine. The know- 
ledge of your courage will make me brave. And the 
warmth of your religious emotion will melt the hearts 
of your people; while the mere logical statement of 
truth will leave them cold as a winter midnight. 

In reading the epistles of St. Paul, we must admire 
the riches of his doctrine, the strength of his argu- 
ment, the elevation of his thoughts, and the marvellous 
power of expression which he possessed. But the ele- 
ment in his sayings and writings which we feel most 
deeply is the spiritual experience and the profound 
emotion which they manifest. '^ Neither count I my 
life dear unto myself, so that I might finish my course 
with joy and the ministry which I received of the 
Lord Jesus to testify the Gospel of the grace of God.'' 
"What mean ye to weep and to break my heart ? for I 
am ready, not to be bound only, but also to die at Jeru- 
salem for the name of the Lord Jesus." '^ Nevertheless 
I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me ; and the life 
which I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the 
Son of God, who loved me and gave Himself for me.'' 
" For I am in a strait betwixt two, having a desire to 
depart, and to be with Christ, which is far better." 
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These yerses are embodiments of the love, faith, cou- 
rage, aspirations and hopes of the Great Apostle ; they 
pass into our spirits like warm sunbeams into a cold 
atmosphere, and bring summer into the soul. 

The speaking of the thoughtM preacher will ever be 
characterised by reverence. The writers of the Bible 
were filled with this feeling by the contemplation of the 
material works of God. They were inspired men — 
" pure in heart *' — and to them was given the blessed- 
ness of " seeing God.*' They beheld His energy in the 
growing fields ; felt His presence in the midnight dark- 
ness ; heard His voice in the sounds of the elements ; 
saw His paviUon in the moving cloud ; and found the 
aymbol of His immensity in the firmament of heaven. 
The physical world was not to them a heavy opaque 
thing, through which no light could pass ; but a veil 
of wondrous design and workmanship made transparent 
by the divine glory which shone through it and re- 
vealed its beauty. Hence the reverence, the awe, and 
the transcendent wonder with which they speak con- 
cerning God and His works. 

Nature is now what it was in their days, but we have 
lost the art of reading its spiritual secrets. The small 
island of our earthly existence is surrounded by a far- 
soimding, shoreless ocean of mystery — a mystery albeit 
revealed in part ; but our faculties of wonder and awe 
are asleep. We are scientific, not childlike ; material, 
not spiritual. We measure the stones of the temple, 
and analyse the substance of which they are composed ; 
but forget the Shechinah that dwells within. The world 
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is still a Bethel — the angels of God descend and ascend 
here ; and if we were more spiritual we should see and 
hear their movementsy and say with the deepest rever- 
ence, '' How dreadful is this place I '' It is '' the house 
of God, the gate of heaven ! '' 

Sut our reverence should be yet more intense in 
thinking of and preaching the Gospel; for God in 
Christ is brought nearer to us, and made more real to 
the mind, than in His material works. The priests of 
the Boman Church exhibit frequently the figure of the 
cross, and thereby make it common. One who was a 
far-seeing observer of men and things wrote thus con- 
cerning their doings : ^' We hold it a damnable audacity 
to bring forth the torturing cross, and the Holy One who 
suffers on it, or to expose them to the light of the sun, 
which hid its face when a reckless world forced such a 
sight on it, to take these mysterious secrets, in which 
the Divine depth of sorrow lies hid, and play with them, 
fondle them> trick them out, and rest not till the most 
reverend of all solemnities appears vulgar and paltry.^' 
What these priests do by their unholy exhibitions others 
have done, and may do again, by means of speech. Bude, 
random, presumptuous word-painting has been too often 
regarded as preaching Christ crucified. Only once in 
the year was the Jewish high-priest permitted to go 
into the most holy place ; for the cloud of glory was 
not to be made a common spectacle. Christianity has 
its " holy of holies '* — ^the " sanctuary of sorrow *' — the 
sufferings of Christ ; and we should not enter here too 
often, lest we make the great sight familiar ; and when 
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we do enter, it should be in the spirit of humility and 
godly fear; for the place whereon we stand is holy 
ground. It is given to us to approach Calvary, but 
we must walk with reverent steps ; we may unveil the 
cross, but should do so with a tender, trembUng hand ; 
and we may look upon the crucified One, but not with 
tearless eyes. 

Our preaching should express the spirit of the Gospel, 
as well as declare its doctrines. There is more in a great 
work of art than the forms and colours which you see, 
more also than a special style of painting and grandeur 
of conception ; for it has a genius of its own, which 
proves it to be the work of some celebrated master. It 
is impossible to define or describe this ; we cannot tell 
what it is, or in what it consists ; but we know that it 
is there, for we feel its power, are hushed by its pre- 
sence, or if we speak at all it is in low subdued whispers. 
So there is a genius of the Gospel which makes it un- 
like all other systems of religion. There is nothing 
wherewith to compare it in. the transcendentalism of 
the East, the mythology of Greece, the religion of 
ancient Home, or the philosophies of modern Europe. 
It is like itself only — pure, tender, sorrowful, human, 
divine. This genius of the Gospel is an element of 
power which all may feeL There are thousands of 
Christian people who do not, and cannot, study the 
evidences of our religion, who have but small know- 
ledge of its doctrines, and have never confronted the 
intellectual difficulties which cause so much confusion 
to others ; and yet the spirit of it has reached their 
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hearts. A child who has never read a book on chemistry 
can understand that honey is sweet. You may feel the 
power of mountain scenery without being learned in 
geology. A man ignorant of all botanical classifications 
may enjoy the fragrance of the summer fields. We 
may know nothing of the science of astronomy, and 
yet admire the immensity and splendour of the open 
heavens. In like manner, people with very slender 
knowledge of theology are able to feel and appreciate 
the power of the Gospel. They are influenced by its 
spirit, changed by its genius, and comforted by its 
tenderness and love. 

I have heard on a calm summer's evening the sweet 
tones of a human voice brought to my ears from the 
farther side of a deep valley. The day was over and 
gone; night with its gloom and sadness had fallen 
upon the land ; and not a sound was heard save the 
murmur of the river and that solitary voice singing 
some native air well known there among the mountains 
for generations past. The voice wandered over the hills, 
lingered in the caves of the rocks, trembled among the 
tree-branches, and filled the night air with its soft 
pathetic notes. It was a sigh breaking into a song ; 
and it created in the mind of the listener longings that 
cannot be well put into words — longings for the years 
that had been, and for the friends, companions, and 
fathers who were gone ; longings also for the perfect 
good, the state in which all discord has ceased, and 
life is restful, harmonious, and eternal. Our prtaohing 
ought to resemble that voice, and should come upon the 
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people burdened with love^ subdued with tenderness, 
saturated with the genius of the Gospel — a "sweet 
lyric song," having power to call forth their best aspi- 
rations, to inspire longings for " the things which are 
not seen," to wean their hearts from the vain show 
in which so many live, and to fix their minds upon 
Christ, and God, and heaven. 

m. Some "Words should be spoken for the En- 
couragement OF THE Christian Preacher. — Here 
many thoughts rush in upon the mind. Christ has 
committed the Gospel to our care, and we must not 
permit it to suffer harm or loss. He has conferred 
upon us the greatest honour by putting us into the 
ministry, and we should express our gratitude by our 
faithfulness. The purpose of our preaching ought to 
fill us with a holy ambition ; for it is none other than 
the eternal salvation of our hearers. We are " workers 
together with God " for the realisation of His gracious 
design, which was formed ^'before the foundation of 
the world," and which shall and must be accomplished 
in the redemption of His Church, whatever obstacles 
may stand in the way ; and therefore we should labour, 
and faint not. And the reward, which the Saviour has 
promised to His faithful servants, ought to kindle within 
us the noble enthusiasm which burned in the bosoms of 
the apostles when they ^' pressed toward the mark for 
the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.*' 
Sut I cannot dwell upon these subjects, and must hasten 
to make the following remarks. 

The Gospel we preach was never more needed than 
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at tlie present time. Eighteen hundred years have 
elapsed since our Saviour said, " Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to every creature ; " and 
during this period great changes have been produced 
upon the earth. New arts, sciences, philosophies, and 
institutions, unknown in the ancient world, have sprung 
into existence. A new civilisation has been developed, 
and has brought with it rich stores of knowledge, 
abundant wealth, and countless useful inventions and 
contrivances to make our life happy — ^a benevolent 
civilisation which cares for the poor, educates the 
ignorant, is mindful of the widow and the orphan, and 
gives liberty to the slave and justice to the oppressed. 
Seeing that ''old things are passed away, and all 
things are made new,'' may we not dispense with the 
Gospel and with the preaching of it ? No ; for the 
change is far less than it seems — it is superficial, not 
profound. 

Humanity stands before us to-day arrayed in the 
new garments of modem civilisation ; but underneath 
these splendid robes the ancient self is the same as it 
was in other ages. In the essential features of his 
nature man remains unchanged. Sorrow in the nine- 
teenth century is the same as it was at Hebron when 
Abraham '' came to mourn for Sarah, and to weep for 
her.'' The pressure of life, with its harassing cares, 
is as heavy now as when the Psalmist said, " Oh that 
I had wings like a dove, for then would I fly away, and 
be at rest." The prayer of Moses, " I beseech Thee, 
show me Thy glory," is true to our nature; for we 
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also desire to know God. The Apostle who said^ ^' 
wretched man that I am^ who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death P '' expressed a sense of sin which is 
felt by our hearts. When we have lowered into the 
earth the lifeless form of some one we love, we look 
through our tears into the open grave, and ask with 
infinite concern, in the words of Job, " If a man die, 
shall he live again P '' Seeing then that man remains 
the same in all the great elements of his nature, not- 
withstanding the advancement of knowledge and the 
progress of civilisation, it is evident that he needs the 
Gospel now as much as at any former time. 

Man can discover no satisfactory substitute for the 
Gospel. Some adopt infidel theories, and try to content 
themselves with the assertion that all religions are 
false. But mere negation cannot give us rest. The 
mind may prove its own blindness by constructing the 
clumsy theory, but the heart can find in it no satis- 
faction. Some one who would not, or could not, receive 
the Gospel spoke thus : '' I seem affrighted and con- 
founded with the solitude in which I am placed by my 
philosophy. When I look abroad, on every side I see 
dispute, contradiction, and distraction. When I turn 
my eye inward, I find nothing but doubt and ignorance. 
Where am I P What am I P From what cause do I 
derive my existence P To what condition shall I 
return P I am confounded with questions. I begin to 
fancy myself in a very deplorable condition, environed 
with darkness on every side." The result of his un- 
belief was to produce a sense of loneliness which made 
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him feel that he was without God in the world. There 
was no burning bush, as in the solitude of Horeb ; no 
angel of the Lord, as in the quiet of Mamre ; no sense 
of the Presence which made the Psalmist say, '' Thou 
hast beset me behind and before ; " and no '' finger of 
a man's hand" writing on the thick darkness, in 
burning letters, God is. I^o wonder that the man was 
affrighted and confounded with his solitude. His words 
are a wail of sorrow mingled with despair, and prove, 
if proof be necessary, that a system of infidelity cannot 
yield us the satisfaction we seek. 

Science is supplying the world with marvellous 
facts in these latter days. It is revealing the affini- 
ties of matter, the adaptation and harmony of 
Nature's laws, and the unspeakable beauty of her 
manifold works. Why not, then, make a religion of 
science, and worship the Cosmos, and cause our souls 
to delight in the order and grandeur of the universe, 
and rest content therein P We cannot. Science does 
not move our hearts deeply enough for real worship, 
and the facts she supplies do not meet our spiritual 
wants. 

A writer who is a great authority in physical science 
has lately published these words : '' I say that natural 
knowledge, seeking to satisfy natural wants, has found 
the ideas which can alone still spiritual cravings." 
And the ideas which he puts forth as possessing this 
wonderful charm are the following: The universe is 
practically infinite in its extent, and practically eternal 
in its duration ; the earth is only an infinitesimal frag- 

Y 
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ment of tlie universe ; man is but one of the many 
forms of life now existing on the globe, and the present 
existences are but the last of a long series of prede- 
cessors ; there is a definite order in the universe, called 
the laws of Nature, and belief in changes other than 
such as arise out of this order is weakened. These 
ideas are familiar enough ; but the difficulty is to see 
how they still our spiritual cravings. We long for a 
personal God ; and are told that the universe is old 
and large. We are conscious of sin, and feel the need 
of pardon; and are informed that there is a definite 
order in Nature. We shrink from death, and yearn 
for eternal life ; and are assured that we are the last 
of a series of predecessors who have all perished, and 
whose fossil remains are " with us to this day." If you 
can still your spiritual cravings with these ideas and 
the like of them, you have discovered an art which is 
utterly unknown to me. 

Philosophy speaks of the Unconditioned Being ; the 
Uncreated Essence ; the Absolute Existence ; the Sub- 
stance that is infinitely extended, living in all life and 
energising all power ; the All-Perfect, which was, is, 
and ever shall be. Can we not, then, convert philo- 
sophy into a religion, and worship God as the Mysterious 
Essence which underlies all phenomena, and is the 
cause of them P No. This view of Him does not 
inspire the mind with faith, trust, and love. Philo- 
sophy kindles what appears to be a great fire, which 
shoots into space, burns heaven-high, and illumines 
the spheres ; but it brings no divine warmth, no holy 
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enthusiasm, into the soul of man, and, with all its 
splendour, is cold as the northern lights playing around 
the pole. 

Three things are certain: first, man must have 
a religion, — ^it is the deepest want of his nature; 
eecond, he cannot discover a satisfying religion for 
himself, as is proved by the spiritual history of the 
race ; and, third, therefore we must continue to preach 
to him the Gospel of the grace of God, for that is what 
he needs. 

We should take our view of man's nature from the 
teaching of Jesus Christ. He speaks of a hunger and 
thirst of the soul which no earthly good can satisfy, 
and to these He appealed in His preaching. We also 
may do the same ; for the hunger and thirst remain. 
The literature of the age bears testimony to the unrest 
that exists in the minds of men. In the ablest writings 
of our times, both prose and poetry, there is an under- 
current of sadness, a sobbing sorrow, mournful as the 
sighs of the captive Hebrews when they wept by the 
rivers of Babylon. We have escaped from the Egypt 
of barbarism into the Canaan of .(civilisation ; but still 
the old discontent is upon us, and we seek a '^ better 
country." 

Life at the present time is characterised by intensity. 
Civilisation, instead of calming our spirits, stimulates 
them into greater activity. Business, pleasure, the 
learned professions, literature, and all the arts of life 
bear witness to our hurried earnestness. We bend the 
bdw to the breaking point. Our hearts pant because 
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of the rapidity of the race. This intensity of life has 
its first and deepest cause in our spiritual wants, in the 
thirst and hunger of the soul. When evening is come^ 
and the child is tired, he desires this thing, then 
another, after that some other toy ; and having received 
them all, he weeps for something else. But it is rest 
and sleep that he wants rather than the toys for which 
he sheds so many tears. So of men ; there is an in- 
quietude in their minds, the cause of which they do not 
understand. They suppose that if they could possess 
riches, or command the pleasures of the world, or 
obtain the knowledge, the office, the social position, 
or the fame for which they long, all would be well 
with them. But they are in error ; for their restless- 
ness has its origin in their spiritual instincts. It is 
"the peace which passeth understanding," the rest 
which is found in God alone, that they need, although 
they know it not. 

Let this encourage the preacher to declare his mes- 
sage of love. Let his preaching be according to the 
truth, and in the spirit of these words, and he shall 
not speak in vain : " Come unto Me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest." It is 
true, alas ! that all will not believe. Like Pilate, some 
will ask, " What is truth P '' and there end the matter. 
The frivolous Athenians will inquire, " What will this 
babbler say ? " and then pass on to " hear some new 
thing ; *' and Festus will deliver his judgment by tell- 
ing the preacher, "Thou art beside thyself." But 
sincere, humble, burdened souls, moved by the Spirit 
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of God, will receive Christ, and go on their way 
rejoicing. 

The place . which Christ holds in the minds and 
hearts of men is a source of inspiration and encourage- 
ment to the Christian preacher. The angel said to the 
Virgin-mother, " Thou shalt call His name Jesus ; " 
and that by to-day has become the greatest of all 
names. It has lived through eighteen hundred years, 
during which time so many names, that were once 
considered great, have passed from the memory of the 
world. Time does not diminish the charm of His 
name; for never, except in the age of the apostles, 
were greater efforts made to spread the knowledge of 
it than in this nineteenth century. Multitudes of 
learned and holy men make it the chief business of their 
life to preach the glories of His name. Parents teach 
His history to their children, believing that there is a 
power in His name to keep them from evil. The Church 
is engaged in sending His Gospel to the heathen na- 
tions of the earth, that they also may see " the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ." The name whis- 
pered by the angel is gradually filling the world ; and 
we may say of Him as was said in tlie days of ffis 
flesh, " He cannot be hid.*' 

Consider, also, the faith and love which He has 
inspired. It was said of old, "In His name shall 
the Gentiles trust ; " and wo know how true this has 
become. Millions put their trust in Him, believing 
He can and will give them eternal life. This is true 
of all classes of men — old and young, rich and poor. 
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learned and illiterate. There is a painting of Him 
with His disciples, wherein He is placed in the centre, 
like the sun among the planets, and all faces are turned 
towards Him, and every eye is fixed upon His calm 
and sorrowful countenance. The work has a wider 
application than the author intended. A great com- 
pany, which no man can number, turn to Him with 
faith and love unutterable, and with expectations that 
pass the boundaries of time and embrace the ages of 
eternity. 

Think, further, how He grows upon us as our days 
go on. As our knowledge widens, and our experience 
of life is made deeper and more real, great changes 
come over us. Books in which we once delighted are 
cast aside; old opinions become obsolete, and fall 
from us like withered leaves from the autumn tree ; 
and creeds with which we were at one time content 
are found to be too narrow for a resting-place. It may 
be objected that this ought not to be, and that 
we should rest satisfied with our first views. The 
reply is. We cannot help ourselves. To think is to 
grow ; and the garments of the child are too small for 
the man. And as our years multiply, we outgrow the 
world : we discover that it cannot satisfy the yearn- 
ings of our mind. The soul turns away from it all, 
calls it "vanity and vexation of spirit," and longs 
for " an inheritance incorruptible and imdefiled, and 
that fadeth not away." But it is not so with regard 
to Jesus Christ our Saviour. As we grow older, 
wiser, and holier, He becomes greater, more real and 
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divine, more to be desired, and more wonderful in our 
flight. At one time we may speculate concerning 
Him, and endeavour to explain the mystery of His 
person, work, and power ; but in after years we faU at 
His feet, we trust and love, worship and adore. Some 
fancy that they have outgrown Christ ; but this is 
as if a man should say, I have ascended above the 
firmament, forgetting that the firmament is boundless 
— heaven beyond heaven in glorious and endless suc- 
cession. Christ is " the Son of the living God," and 
*' it pleased the Father that in Him should all fulness 
dwell" to supply the wants of the soul throughout the 
ages of its eternal existence ; and we never can become 
independent of Him. 

And it should be added that all efforts to dethrone 
Him have failed, and must fail. Some seem to think 
that Christ was not a reality at all. He is only the 
poetry of the human mind, the creation of man's ima- 
gination ; his highest and most noble creation it may 
be, but nothing more. Man was weak and helpless, and 
longed for a Saviour to deliver him from ignorance, 
sin, and death. From this feeling there sprang up an 
ideal Eedeemer. In the course of time this mental 
vision was projected from the mind and made object- 
ive ; and man fell down and worshipped his own 
thought. Others will have it that Christ was only a 
good man, who lived a life of love upon the earth, such 
as was never seen before or after ; and as time went 
on men clothed Him with divine perfections, and 
entlironed Him as Saviour, King, and Judge of the 
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world. We are also told that His Gospel is becoming 
obsolete. It gaye ligbt at one time^ but that light is 
now being lost in the brighter splendour of modem 
knowledge. It is a tent under which the spirit of 
man found shelter in other days ; but it is now worn 
out with age, the canvas is rent, the rain falls through, 
and the storm beats upon the defenceless inhabitant. 
Or, rather, man has outgrown the Gospel ; the robe 
which Christ wove for him is out of all proportion 
with the dimensions he has assumed in his present 
civilised state. The tent may be standing whole and 
entire where it was erected, but man is deserting it for 
other habitations built by his own hand. Well, let 
them speak and write according to the gift that is 
in them ; it matters not ; for He keeps His place in 
the minds and hearts of men. He sits upon His throne, 
there encircled with ineffable glory, and " on His head 
are many crowns.'' Humanity seems proud of Him, 
and determined to do Him honour. Learning has 
laboured for ages with loving delight to explain the 
far-reaching and gracious words which flowed from 
His lips. Poetry, inspired by the history of His life 
and death, the perfection of His character, and the 
genius of His Gospel, has exerted all her powers to 
praise His holy name. The early Christians por- 
trayed Him in the catacombs of Home as '' the Good 
Shepherd " coming down from the hills of Judah, 
the shepherd's staff in His hand. His hair wet with 
dew, and on His arm a helpless lamb which needs His 
gentle care; and from their time to the painting of 
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'* Christ in the Temple/' Art has endeavoured to set 
forth the beauty and majesty of His form and character. 
Eloquence has woven her choicest garlands to crown 
His sacred head. Music has breathed her sweetest, 
loftiest notes in singing the glories of the Messiah. 
Children are taught to lisp His praise; and dying 
saints depart saying, '' Lord Jesus, receive our spirits.'' 
Countless multitudes who believe in Him, meet week 
after week on every side of the globe, in temples 
built to His name ; and the burden of their worship 
is, " Thou art the King of Glory, Christ. Thou 
art ■ the everlasting Son of the Father." " Unto 
Him that loved us, and washed us from our sins in 
His own blood ; and hath made us kings and priests 
unto God and His Father, to Him be glory and 
dominion for ever." 

Great Name ! Divine Name ! Dear Name ! 
Jesus Christ our Saviour ! Preach it ; for it is the Life 
of the Church, the Light of the world, and the Hope 
of humanity. Preach it ; for it is the " hiding-place" 
prepared for us, and here the soul is safe from every 
coming storm. Preach it with confidence and reverent 
boldness; for the ancient charm — the old attractive 
power — ^is in it still. The woman who stood behind 
Him in the house of Simon the Pharisee, and " washed 
His feet with tears," did a symbolical act. From age 
to age, repenting souls gather around His footstool ; 
they come to weep there, and His feet are ever wet 
with penitential tears. As it was in the past, and is 
now, it shall be in the future. " His name shall endure 
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for ever ; His name shall be continued as long as the 
sun ; and men shall be blessed in Him ; all nations 
shall call Him blessed /' 

May He, who is the Light, the Life, and the 
Love, be your Guide in all your deliberations ; for 
without Him we " can do nothing/' 



THE ANSWER OF THE CHUECH TO 
THE SCEPTICISM OF THE AGE. 

An Address, dblivebed from the Chair of tub Gonorboationai. 
Union, at thb Autumnal Mebting, hbld in Swansea, Octtobek 
10th, 1871. 

WE live in an age of earnest and sceptical inquiry. 
Men are asking questions, not without deep 
concern, regarding the most solemn subjects. A spirit 
has gone out into the world, which tells people that 
'' Scepticism is the highest of duties; blind faith the 
one unpardonable sin/' Old and yenerable beliefs are 
attacked ; doctrines that have been received for cen- 
turies are yiewed with doubt, or cast away as worthless ; 
truths, which made our fathers strong in life and 
cheerful in death, are tested and proved without favour, 
and oftentimes with small reverence. Authority in 
matters of belief has ceased. Even the Bishop of Bome 
himself is no longer believed. He may with great 
propriety use the words of the " children sitting in the 
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markets^ and calling unto their fellows, and saying, we 
have piped unto you, and ye have not danced ; we have 
mourned unto you, and ye have not lamented." He 
has clothed himself with infallibility, but the world 
will not bow down and worship ; he waves his pastoral 
staff, but that also has lost its power, and is not the 
charmer's wand it used to be in other ages ; and he 
calls to his aid the anathemas of his church, but the 
nations are not alarmed. The ancient words of the 
Bible may be applied to the present time : " In those 
days there was no Sing in Israel, but every man did 
. that which was right in his own eyes.'* The citadel 
of our faith is assailed in the most persistent manner 
by an army that seems determined to make it level 
with the ground, and loud complaints are heard that 
there are false friends within the sacred enclosure itself 
who are in league with the enemy outside. If Chris- 
tianity can be abolished, it will be ; that is certain. 

These things cause anxiety and grief to many Chris- 
tian minds ; they fear that religion will be overthrown 
in the contest ; that the walls which have withstood so 
noiany assaults will be beaten down at last. 

While we are well assured that this can never be, 
and that " the foundation of God standeth sure," and 
that a good many strong things will die before Chris- 
tianity, we may still sympathise with the anxious care 
of good men for the preservation of the Gospel of Jesup 
Christ. For consider what a momentous question this 
is concerning the truth of our religion. How helpless 
we are if it is not true ! Extinguish the h'ght which 
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Christ has imparted, and hold in your hand the torch 
of philosophy, and then gaze steadfastly into the black 
expanse before you : what can you make of it P You 
will behold the many gods of the ancient heathen, or 
the no-god of the modem atheist ; or with the fatalist 
you will see senseless power and blind necessity; or 
like the materialist, you will perceive nothing but 
matter, organic and inorganic ; or it may be that the 
vision of the idealistic pantheist will pass before your 
mind, revealing nought but spirit, — one infinite, un- 
created, and eternal Spirit manifesting Himself to 
Himself in different ways, and in whom all finite 
beings disappear as the wave forms are lost in the 
universality of the ocean. This is intellectual con- 
fusion — mental distraction. Again, if the Gospel be 
not true, our hope is gone, and " we are of all men 
most miserable." The Saviour, so divine and so human, 
so great and yet so humble, who has been loved, and 
trusted, and praised in life and death by countless 
millions of human beings, has no existence, and never 
did exist. The heaven, the home of the pilgrim spirit, 
"the saint's everlasting rest,'* of which we have 
thought so much, and to which amid the tribulations 
of the present life we turn as by a divine instinct, is 
not a reality, but the utopia of man's imagination. 
And the blessed dead — the dear departed ones ! We 
did hope to meet them again after the long separation, 
but this can never be if the Gospel is not true, for they 
have ceased to exist, and their portion is in the black 
abyss of annihilation. Prophets, apostles, preachers, 
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poets, Christian philosophers, and martyrs of the 
Ohurch, ye were all mistaken. But why appeal to 
you P You hear us not, for you sleep the sleep of an 
endless death. This is thick darkness — ^nethermost 
night — eternal despair. There is a strange scene in 
the Heyelation : An angel sounded his trumpet, and a 
third part of the heavenly lights was extinguished, 
and a sorrowful gloom spread over the earth. I also 
had a waking dream, or vision, or reverie. An angel 
descended from heaven and took the ancient book of 
the Gospel, which was opened before him eighteen 
himdred years ago ; and he rolled it up and sealed it 
with seven seals, and it was taken into heaven, and 
placed among the imrevealed mysteries of God. And 
as he rolled it together, all knowledge and recollection 
of it vanished from the minds of men, and when it was 
sealed their minds were also sealed, so that they could 
not remember that they ever had possessed a Gospel. 
There they stood before me, midtitude beyond mul- 
titude, an innumerable company of human beings -^ 
spiritually benighted, '' strangers from the covenants 
of promise," ignorant of the Gospel, knowing nothing 
of the Eedeemer and the Sanctifier, having no hope of 
eternal life, " and without God in the world." Con- 
sidering these things, it is no wonder if Christian 
people fear lest the Gospel should be extinguished. 
Better that your guesses about the rocks of the earth, 
and the stars of heaven ; your surmises regarding the 
past history of the world ; your poor half truths con- 
cerning the origin of the imi verse and man; your 
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Bystem of development evolvmg reason, will, con- 
science, imagination, the love of beauty, belief in God, 
morality and religion, in a word — Man, from the slimy 
reptiles of the pre- Adamite world; your divisions and 
sub-divisions of the mind; and your literatures and 
philosophies of mingled truth and error, should perish 
utterly, than that " the Gospel of the grace of God " 
should be destroyed. We coidd till the earth, weave 
our garments, live our life, and die our death without 
these ; but without the Gospel, our hope and joy are 
gone. Their disappearance would be like the falling of 
the stars ; but this would be like the sinking of the 
sun into the " blackness of darkness '' for ever. 

But, on the other hand, the inquiring and sceptical 
spirit of the age may lead to a more excellent state of 
the mind. Deeper insight into the things of God, a 
firmer grasp of spiritual realities, a wider faith, and a 
more divine worship may, and we trust will, result 
from the questioning of these times. Christianity is 
capable of manifold developments ; no one age or 
century or millennium can understand it in all its 
bearings; enlightened men of the present time have 
a fuller, clearer, and more comprehensive view of the 
Gospel than was given to the Christian Fathers, the 
Reformers of the sixteenth century, and the Puritans 
of the seventeenth ; and coming generations will dis* 
cover new glories which we see not. " The God who 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness " will 
say again, '' Let there be light," and there shall be 
light. The seething, swelling, and surging of the 
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ancient cliEtos ended in a paradise containing '^ every 
tree pleasant to the sights and good for food," with 
'^ the tree of life also in the midst of the garden ; " and 
the intellectual confusion, the disputes, and the contra- 
dictions of the present time shall end in mental vision, 
calm faith, and spiritual rest. 

Meanwhile, how should the Church of Christ conduct 
herself ? What should she say to this P What answer 
can she give to the question of the age? The age 
is wandering, bewildered, in "the great and terrible 
wilderness '' of religious doubt and spiritual darkness, 
in which there is " no water," and from which it fails 
to find a way of escape. Has the Church the power of 
a Moses P Is her Gospel a real pillar of fire to light up 
the gloom ; and can she lead the people into the pro- 
mised rest P 

In the first place, it is evident that she must do 
something. The Church bears the same relation to the 
truth as the tree bears to the life that is in it. The 
life produced the tree, and the tree serves as a medium 
to manifest the life. The first Christians received the 
Gospel, believed it with all their heart ; and as a 
natural result they became a Church, a spiritual brother- 
hood, and they failed not to hold the truth that drew 
them thus together. It was dearer to them than their 
own life, and they held it fast against the world in 
arms. The Church in our time must do the same. 
Surely she is not to stand by and see the rushing tide 
of scepticism and infidelity advance mile after mile, 
until the whole island of truth is covered by this great 
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inundation, and do nothing. She must defend the 
truth, contend for the faith, and raise what dykes and 
mounds she can to beat back the rising deluge. 

But, then, what can the Church do P It is becoming 
more and more clear that she can give no account of the 
supernatural element in our religion that will com- 
mand the assent of the world. One of the most di£Bcult 
things in our time is to belieye in miracles. They come 
not within our experience. Throughout the realm of 
Nature, so far as we can see, the reign of law is un- 
broken. 1^0 visions of the night open to us the regions 
of the unseen ; angels come not with messages firom the 
invisible God ; the dead do not return to life ; no voices 
from the sky speak to us; the calm heavens give us 
light, and seem to look down upon the troubled earth 
with pity and sorrow, but they are always silent ; and 
the sick are not healed by a word, a touch, or a volition. 
Hence the spirit of doubt asks. Was the silence ever 
broken P Has God at any time interposed by *^ mighty 
works," and "signs,'* and "wonders" P Are the miracles 
true P And if so, how do they harmonise with " the 
reign of law" P Now, from the testimony of the apostles 
who witnessed the works of the Lord, we believe that 
miracles were performed ; but how they agree with the 
reign of law we know not. We are persuaded that the 
missing link does exist ; but it has not yet been found. 
The most probable explanation is, that Christ worked 
His miracles according to a law of Nature known only 
to Him. If this is true, there is an invisible stream of 
healing virtue circulating through, the creation ; and If 
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we could discover this river, and take the sick, the halt, 
and the withered, and bathe them in its mystic waters, 
they would be made whole. Grant the truth of this, 
and you will not diminish the glory of our Saviour. He 
knew this river, and brought the helpless ones into its 
life-giving current — ^He put them in contact with the 
healing law of the universe, and they were healed. 
Nature resembles a complex musical instrument, con- 
structed by the musician himself. Others can play upon 
it, but no one except the maker can draw forth all its 
sounds, the trembling whispers of love, the broken sighs 
of sorrow, the fierce tones of anger, the rapid notes of 
joy, and the loud strains of triumph, and make them 
mingle so as to produce the sweetest melody. The 
Divine Son understood Nature, for "all things were 
created by Him, and for Him.'* He constructed the 
instrument, knew its powers, and it obeyed Him. This 
theory is possible, nay probable, but it will not be re- 
ceived. It is very certain that no mere intellectual 
answer that the Church can give will satisfy a sceptical 
world. Innumerable books have been written for this 
purpose, and the spirit of writing has not yet deserted 
us. There are religious teachers who have the calmness 
and self-possession not to write; but this is a "special 
grace,'' not given to all in these times. Books, great 
and small, strong and weak, have been published ; there 
are books now in preparation which will soon appear ; 
and behind all there is the great host of ideal books, 
which exist only in the minds of the authors to be, and 
which shall see the light in due season. Like the Chil- 
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dren of Israel in Egypt, books have " increased abun- 
dantly, and multipKed, and waxed exceedingly mighty/' 
and the land is filled with them. These words are not 
spoken to depreciate good and able books ; no, for that 
would be a thankless and ungracious task every way, 
after the good we have received from them. But still 
the fact must be recorded and emphasized, that books, 
even the greatest and the best, fail to destroy the scep- 
ticism and the increasing infidelity of our time. The 
truth is, ^' complete scepticism cannot be confiited by 
argument, neither on the other hand can it be de- 
fended." " This kind goeth not out but by prayer and 
fasting.'' It is a spirit, and must be met by a spirit of 
a different nature, and stronger than itself. It is a 
poisoned mental atmosphere which no arguments can 
purify. Complete scepticism is the winter of the mind, 
the time of frost, and snow, and ice ; and nothing but a 
«ummer from God can produce the needed change. 

Let learned and able men, to whom God has given 
power, continue their intellectual efforts to remove the 
difficulties that stand in the way of faith ; but the em- 
phatic, clear, and overwhelming answer of the Church 
must be moral and spiritual. Christianity was given in 
the divine life of the Son of God, and in and by the 
divine life of the Church it must be preserved. 

I. 

The Jews said to Christ, "Who art thouP" and 
" what sign shewest thou then, that we may see and 
believe thee P " The same question is in effect being 
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put to the Churcli in our time : Thou claimest a divine 
origin; callest thy Oospel a revelation from heaven, 
and thyself the Church of God; but how dost thou 
make good thy claim P What sign showest thou that 
we may believe thee P 

How did our Saviour meet these questions P For one 
thing He appealed to the sinlessness and perfection of 
His character as evidence of His assertion that He came 
from God ; and the Church must give the same reply — 
she must show by her character that she is the Church 
of God ; her divine life among men must prove her 
divine origin. 

The ideal Church of the New Testament is charac- 
terised by spirituality and holiness. It is not geogra- 
phical position^ nor blood relationship, nor any external 
circumstances whatsoever, that make men members of 
this community ; but the principles and dispositions of 
their hearts, for they are " bom, not of blood, nor of the 
will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of Gbd." 
The name given to them is '^Saints/' and that name 
denotes holy men, consecrated beings, people devoted to 
God and truth and righteousness. Jesus Christ is the 
Head of this Church; and "the Holy Ghost sent 
down from heaven '^ is the source of its vitality and 
inspiration. The purposes of its existence are moral 
and spiritual ; it was not created for the upholding of 
civil government, or the advancement of secular learn- 
ing, or for the mere promotion of civilisation ; but to 
make manifest the glory of God in the salvation of men 
from sin. It is the Kingdom of Christ, which is not of 
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this world — a holy temple " for an habitation of God 
through the Spirit ; " " the new Jerusalem which came 
down from God out of heaven." 

The Church shall grow up to this divine standard, 
and make real and visible the character given to her in 
the Word of God. The religion of Christ is still untried, 
for it is, and always has been, very imperfectly repre- 
sented in the lives of His followers. At no period in the 
history of the Church has it been expressed as a prac- 
tical reality ; and, what is still more lamentable. Chris- 
tian people have not sufficient holy ambition to make 
the effort. Indeed, a community of persons adopting 
it as the rule of their conduct in all the details of life, 
and resolutely endeavouring to realise their purpose, 
would be looked upon as a company of dreamy enthu- 
siasts : that is, a determined effort to live Christianly 
would be regarded in Christendom as a strange thing. 
The teachers of religion have laboured to explain it, it 
has been admired by all who had the power to enter 
into its meaning and spirit, and it has been held up 
before the eyes of the objecting unbeliever as contain- 
ing the deepest wisdom, the purest morality, and the 
brightest hope for man; but it has never been fully 
embodied in the character of the Church. She has not 
had the spiritual courage and daring to reduce it to 
practice. This cowardice was against her highest in- 
terest. Before us is a mine of unspeakable wealth ; we 
see the precious treasures sparkle and glitter in the 
rocks, but we cannot possess them without labour, and 
from that labour we shrink. We are on the borders 
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of a rich country, a land of cornfields and vineyards, 
flowing streams and living fountains; the hills are 
covered with flocks, the mountains are wet with dew, 
and the trees are burdened with fruit, for the smile of 
Heaven rests upon this " goodly heritage ; " but because 
we cannot enter without an effort, we, like the Children 
of Israel, are content to dwell outside the Promised 
Land. 

The Church that will grow and become the fixed 
and settled Church of the future is not the one that 
lays greatest stress upon ritual, or surrounds itself with 
wealth, or prides itself upon its worldly position, or 
bums with theological zeal, or spends its time in 
praising its own forms of government ; but the Church 
that sees farthest into the truth of God, believes the 
Gospel with a faith calm and strong as the laws of 
Nature ; and is true to the ideal of the New Testament, 
by wearing righteousness as a garment, and holiness 
'^ as a robe and a diadem.'' An ignorant Church cannot 
be " the Light of the World ; " an impure Church is 
too feeble to contend for the faith ; a worldly Church 
cannot teach self-denial; and a Church without the 
virtues of religion has no right to speak of morality. 
A bad man must not call another bad man hard names 
— Satan should not reprove Satan — ^and sin cannot 
consistently say to sin, thou art black. "Physician, 
heal thyself." But a holy spiritual Church is embodied 
power, the spirit of Christianity incarnate, the light of 
Heaven in a dark world. 

Observe also that such a Church would be evidence 
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of the divine origin of our religion. England is a 
Christian country. There is here, first, a great religious 
establishment, which by way of excellence is called 
" the Church of England." This Church has learning, 
wealth, social position, and noble opportunity. Like 
"the vine that was brought out of Egypt'* she has 
taken " deep root and filled the land," and has " sent 
out her boughs unto the sea, and her branches unto the 
river." Free Churches are also here ; and after a long 
and bitter struggle they have obtained liberty of con* 
science and speech, freedom to act according to their 
convictions, and legal status in the commonwealth of 
Ghreat Britain. After ages of doubt and keen suspicion, 
it has been discovered that a man may dissent from the 
national Church and yet be a true Christian, a good 
citizen, and a loyal subject. All the Churches of these 
islands, established, unestablished, and disestablished, 
are ready to contend for the faith, especially for that 
peculiar phase of the faith which they have adopted. 
But then contending for the faith often means nothing 
more than speaking and writing. There is another 
step which ought to be taken : a divine life, the Gospel 
of Christ explained and expressed in the character of 
the Church, should be tried. Great books have been 
written to exhibit the evidences of Christianity ; and 
we can point to them, and say to all objectors, these 
writings are learned, deep, eloquent, and true, and you 
cannot disprove them. But suppose we could point to 
all the Churches and say, Look upon these people; 
" mark the perfect and behold the upright," they have 
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no share in the immoralities of the world ; they do 
nothing to corrupt society, and they are upright, 
truthful, and generous in their dealings with others. 
In trade, commerce, and the affairs of state, their 
conduct is just, noble, and magnanimous. Their homes 
are the abodes of virtue, love, and piety. Having their 
hearts set upon things above, they are indifferent to the 
vanities of this world of shadows and illusions. All the 
virtues and graces of religion meet in their characters, 
making them bright and beautiful as a many-coloured 
landscape. They are "a chosen generation, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar people." They 
are what God intended men should be, and the Gospel 
has made them what they are. This would form an 
argument for our faith which none could gainsay. In 
the presence of such a Church and such a glorious 
moral phenomenon, all right-minded men would argue 
thus : the religion that formed these Churches must be 
true — the tree which bears such fruit must be good — 
this divine effect must have a divine cause : '' Wisdom 
is justified of her children." 

II. 

The Church must be one within herself, recognise 
her unify in Christ, and make it evident to the world. 
She is spoken of as " the whole family in heaven and 
earth." Our fathers divided this family into "the 
Church militant," and " the Church triumphant." The 
Church militant is here upon the earth, fighting its 
way through divers temptations — a vulgar host of 
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cares, and doubts, and fears, and the persistent opposi- 
tion of the world, the flesh, and the deyil; passing 
through the valley of tears to its eternal home above. 
, The Church triumphant is yonder in the heavens, 
looking down upon the cruel battle-field, and praising 
Gk)d for the victory it has obtained over sin, sorrow, 
and death. These two divisions are one family ; every 
member is united to every other member, because they 
are. all united to Christ. 

Therefore the unity of the Church does not depend 
upon the will of its members, for in the deepest spiri- 
tual sense they are one, whether they will it or not. 
And what the Church has to do is to recognise this 
union, express it clearly by her conduct, and be satisfied 
with it. Some desire uniformity of doctrinal opinion, 
church government, and modes of worship. For the 
natural expressions and manifold developments of the 
spiritual they would adopt one invariable form. They 
would take the infinite truth of God, divide it into a 
number of theological propositions, and say to yon, 
This is the divine creed; add nothing to it, take 
nothing from it ; receive it in all its completeness and 
you shall be saved, reject any part of it and you shall 
be lost. They would rule the Church by himian laws, 
which is just as reasonable as if you passed new 
measures for regulating the ocean tides, preventing 
atmospheric storms, guiding the lightning in its wild 
career, or reducing the velocity of the planets. They 
would compose prayers and spiritual songs for all 
nations, classes, and generations of men, and have 
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tliem said and sung in the same manner^ the world 
over, to the end of time. 

But, in the first place, this uniformity is not possible. 
Men differ much in the powers of their mind, in their 
education, and in the circumstances in which they 
live ; and therefore you cannot make them think and 
feel alike ; and the attempt to do so is as unwise as if 
you tried to cause all the trees of the earth to produce 
leaves of the same size, blossoms of the same hue, and 
fruit of the same flavour. 

Secondly, if this task could be accomplished, the 
result would be unbeautiful, because against the analogy 
of Nature. It is not uniformity that we see in the 
works of God, but unity in variety, and permanence in 
change. Every plant, flower, and tree has freedom to 
unfold itself according to its own nature ; and yet the 
landscape is one. The many members of the human 
frame constitute one body. The nations of the earth 
are many, but the human race is one. The same law 
holds true in relation to the Church. Christians are 
many, and they differ in their gifts, education, and 
opinions ; but they all possess the same divine life, 
have faith in Jesus Christ, worship the true Gk)d, and 
love their fellow -men; and thus form one great 
spiritual Church. " Now there are diversities of gifts, 
but the same spirit. And there are differences of 
administrations, but the same Lord. And there are 
diversities of operations, but the same God which 
worketh all in all.'* 

Thirdly, uniformity is opposed to the nature of the 
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spiritual life. Life is one, but it has many and subtle 
methods of manifesting itself. The moss that cleaves 
to the wall, and finds nourishment on the bare stones ; 
the rose, blushing in the sun, as if reluctant to reveal 
its own beauty ; the thorn and the briar ; the cedars of 
Lebanon and the kingly oak — ^are different manifesta- 
tions of the one principle of vegetable life. Poetry, 
art, music, science, philosophy, and history are various 
embodiments of the intellectual life of man. Change 
this arrangement, and let there be but one uniform 
manifestation of mental life, and see what a loss you 
sustain. If the whole were poetry, where were musio 
and painting? If the whole were physical science, 
where were the visions of philosophy? Or if the 
whole were the science of numbers, where were the 
history of the world ? So also with the spiritual life. 
The writers of the Bible were inspired men ; but their 
inspiration did not destroy their individuality. David 
composed spiritual songs, but his son Solomon ex-» 
pressed his wisdom in proverbs. The sorrowful Jere- 
miah is not an imitation of the sublime Isaiah ; and 
Ezekiel, with his wonderful visions, is distinct from 
both. John the Baptist was a voice crying in the 
wilderness, of all places in the world, *^ Repent and 
prepare the way of the Lord/' Having garments of 
camel's hair, a leathern girdle round about his loins, 
and for food locusts and wild honey, he cried aloud : 
''Repent ! " That was h%8 strange way of manifest- 
ing his spiritual life. James wrote strong common- 
sense words to inconsistent Christians. Paul delighted 
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to soar to that dread height, from which he could see 
the way of Q-od emerging jfrom the mystery of the past, 
winding through all the ages of time until it was 
again lost in the darkness of the coming eternity 
where his mind ceased from arguing, and all logic was 
helpless, and he could only worship and say, " How 
unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways past 
finding out." John, on the other hand, meditated upon 
the love of God until his spirit was permeated with the 
divine glory, and he could say from what he had seen, 
" God is Love." Paul is like an eagle dividing the 
clouds in his ascent to the fountain of Light, while 
John may be compared to a loving child gathering 
flowers in an eastern paradise. The religious life is 
ever the same. You may hear its voice in the hearty 
songs of the peasant congregation and in the lofty 
tones of cathedral praise. It builds synagogues as well 
as temples. It glitters in the solid theology of the 
logical divine, and is present in the fluid sentiment of 
the SBsthetic Christian. It is expressed in the simple 
prayer of the penitent publican, and it bursts from the 
lips of the imited Church in words more majestic than 
the sounds of Nature : "Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and 
strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing." 

It is not uniformity, then, that the Church should 
desire, but "the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace " — the unity which is produced by the spirit of 
God, and results in peace and practical love. Consider 
what would be the effects of this unity. 
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It would put an end to all unkind speaking and 
acting among Christians. Criticise and correct each 
other we must do ; but it should be done in fairness 
and love. Our method of doing it should resemble 
the genial breath of summer rather than the fierce 
blasts of the winter storms. Great mischief has been 
often caused by the want of this generous spirit. 
Pnre-mmded, self-denying, and enlightened men, who 
receive the Gospel with all their hearts, and have not 
a gleam of hope for present or eternal good, save that 
which comes to them through Jesus Christ, are some- 
times treated in a manner that is sorrowfully incon- 
sistent with the precepts of the New Testament and 
the spirit of our religion. And why P Because, for- 
sooth, they dare to think their own thoughts, and speak 
their own words, and will not bow to the authority of 
human traditions. '' My brethren, these things ought 
not so to be.'' If you are timid and afraid to leave the 
boat, that is no reason why you should dislike your 
brother, who, having a firmer faith, a'more enterprising 
spirit, and diviner impulses, steps out upon the waters 
and walks upon the sea, that he may the sooner meet 
and welcome the Saviour. 

Again, it would destroy the envyings and jealousies 
and unbecoming rivalries, that too often exist between 
different Christian denominations. When one of these 
has established itself in a place where another chapel 
or church is not needed, it should be left in peace to 
do its work there. But the reverse of this is the rule 
according to which we work. As soon as you have 
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prepared a place to preach the Gospel in, say, a country 
village in which there is no church, other parties hear, 
or think they hear, a mystic voice saying to them, 
" Rise up and build,'* which thing they also do, and 
another many-windowed meeting-house is added to 
the classic structures of the little village, nestling there 
in the embrace of the mountains. And in the course 
of a few years another, and yet another, makes its 
appearance, grows up as if by magic, and in the end 
you have Joppa and Jerusalem, Bethany and Betha- 
bara, brought together on the same spot; and one 
more vigorous and foolish attempt has been made to 
illustrate the infinite divisibility of the Christian 
Church. Then mark the result: all these Churches 
are necessarily smajl, and poor and feeble, for, like the 
kine in Pharaoh's dream, they devour each other, and 
religion is brought into contempt. 

And finally with regard to this, " the unity of the 
Spirit" would be another proof that the Gospel is 
what it professes to be, a divine revelation, ^^ the power 
of God," transforming the characters of men, pro- 
ducing love and peace, largeness of heart, and noble 
generosity. It would be an answer to the Saviour's 
prayer : " That they may be made perfect in one ; 
that the world may know that Thou haat sent Me, and 
hast loved them as Thou hast loved Me." 

m. 

Good works, beneficent action, must be shown by 
the Church. The Saviour said, "The works which 
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the Father hath given me to finish, the same works 
that I dO| bear witness of me, that the Father hath 
sent me." In like manner the Church must make it 
evident by her works that her Gospel is divine, and 
that she is what she pretends to be— the Church of the 
living God. 

We should recognise fully the work which the 
Church has done, and is doing. Numerous and loud 
complaints are heard that multitudes of our country- 
men live outside the influence of religion, never hear 
the Gospel, and are utterly indifferent to it. And 
there is an easy, ready way of accounting for this ; 
the Churches, it is said, are in the sin because they 
have neglected their duties. It must be admitted that 
many who profess Christianity do not honour their 
profession by their love, and zeal, and good works. 
We lament this, but need not wonder at it. There 
are tares in the richest cornfields, feeble persons in the 
healthiest families, dullards in the best schools, and 
cowards in the bravest armies. But let us not repeat 
complaints without thought ; let us look calmly at 
things as they are, and judge and speak accordingly. 
Christians should have justice as well as other people. 
They have covered this island with houses for the 
worship of God, and sent forth men to preach the 
Gospel to all who desire to Usten to their words. The 
ignorant, the neglected, the sick, and the dying look to 
them for help, and not in vain. They aid the poor, 
the widow, and the orphan to bear their heavy burdens. 
Thousands of children receive from them the only edu- 
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cation they can ever have. None are more ready than 
they to assist in times of distress and calamity. And 
while labouring thus for the good of their own country, 
they give liberally of their wealth to send the Gospel 
to heathen lands. Sometimes the burden is laid at the 
door of the ministers of religion. We need not be 
afraid to look at the truth here also. All ministers 
are not endued with great intellectual power; the edu- 
cation of many has been very imperfect ; the gift of 
eloquence is not possessed by all; the careless and the 
indolent may be among them ; and some may be want- 
ing in the piety, the sincerity, and the earnestness 
which their noble work demands. No doubt, I say, 
there are ministers in the pulpit who ought to have 
been content to sit, and listen, and learn in the pew ; 
and we are sure that there are many in the pews who 
ought to have sacrificed their worldly prospects of 
wealth to preach the Oospel of Jesus Christ. But 
there is nothing in the imperfection of the ministers of 
religion to excite our surprise. It is very human; 
for is it not the same in other professions P All mem- 
bers of the medical profession are not characterised by 
special ability. All who paint are not great artists. 
There are feeble members in the great guild of litera- 
ture. Every poet who begins the ascent of " fame's 
dread mountain " does not reach the summit — some 
are obliged to spend their lives on the mountain side, 
not far from the plain from which they started, while 
others become giddy with the first breath of fame, and 
fall, and are crushed among the rocks below. And it is 
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said hj those who ought to know, because they are 
obliged to listen, that the spirit of dulness is often- 
times present in the speeches of some of our senators, 
producing pleasant somniferous effects, and causing 
" deep sleep to fall upon men." But while we acknow- 
ledge the imperfection of ministers, we should also 
consider that as a body they are faithful and earnest 
men, Who fear God, love Christ, and do their duty in a 
brave and manly way. And there are among them 
men whose hearts are large enough to embrace the 
world, clasp it to their bosom, and make and keep it 
warm by the fire of their own love. 

The Church must work for the highest purpose. 
Jesus Christ came '^ to save that which was lost," and 
the life of His Church is to be a prolongation of His 
own. The artist imderstands that the rugged, shape- 
less block of marble may be carved into a majestic 
image, which shall adorn the king's palace ; and hence 
the great value he attaches to it. Our Lord '' knew 
what was in man" — the faculties of his mind, his 
power of growth, his capacities for blessedness or 
misery, the high services he can render, and the 
glorious being he may become under the transforming 
influences of God's Spirit, were all clear to Him ; and 
therefore he worked, and suffered, and died, that men 
might be raised up for ever. 

A holy passion for saving men from sin is the 
right test whereby aU Churches should be tried. The 
greatest Church in Christendom says, ** I have existed 
long; and unity, uniformity, and infallibility are mine, 

A A 
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and therefore I am the true Church." Another Church, 
not so ancient, exclaims, '^ I have apostolical succession, 
in my hishops, and hence I am, if not ihe true Church, 
at least a true Church." Other Churches say, " We 
are free, we reject the authority of tradition, we oppose 
the interference of human governments in spiritual 
matters, and are built upon the only real foundation — 
the Word of God." But the questions to ask all the 
Churches are these : What is your spiritual strength ? 
Do you possess the sterling energies of our religion ? 
What power have you for restoring lost souls P Does 
the love that led Christ to the cross burn in your 
hearts? Can you say with St. Paul, '^I am made all 
things to all men, that I might by all means save 
some P " Trees you are no doubt ; deep are your roots, 
wide are your branches, foliage also is there in abund- 
ance ; but what fruit does the Master find upon you P 

The Church must learn the right method and spirit 
of working from Jesus Christ. He went to the people 
and became their Teacher, Healer, and Comforter. 
And not only so, but the people also were always 
welcome to Him. He needed rest, and sometimes He 
told His disciples not to reveal the place of His retire- 
ment ; but whoever came, even at these seasons, was 
received with perfect readiness. You might have 
written over the entrance of His tent, ^' Knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you." This is one of the most 
difficult duties of the Church in this coimtry. There 
is much preaching of different kinds and degrees of 
merit ; large sums of money are freely given for the 
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benefit of the poor ; and many go among the people to 
manifest their concern for their temporal and spiritual 
welfare ; but the social customs and class-feeling of 
England are such that we dare not welcome as friends 
the ignorant, the poor, and the sinful. We go to them, 
meet them at public gatherings, speak to them of the 
blessedness of religion here, and of the glory of heaven 
hereafter, and with patronising condescension we allow 
the rays of our kindness to shine for a season upon 
their gloom ; but the conventional law is well under- 
stood that we cannot, or will not, receive them on 
terms of unpatronising friendship. The order of things 
in our country is this : the ignorant must associate 
with the ignorant, the poor with the poor, and the 
degraded with the degraded. But let the reverse of 
this be done ; let every prosperous Christian make a 
pergonal friend of some one who is neither prosperous 
nor Christian; and let his unassuming conduct, the 
warm gra^p of his hand, his genial smiles, and his per- 
severing brotherly kindness show him the reality of 
his friendship, and we shall see a spiritual change, a 
*' revival of religion " such as we have not witnessed 
for a long time. We know the difficulties that stand 
in the way : it is not the custom ; it is not respectable; 
it is not pleasant. Ignorance is rude, poverty is un- 
comely, and vice is abominable. True, but then here 
they are seething and surging in our cities, towns, and 
villages ; and they must be dealt with. 

For the doing of these works the Church needs 
a stronger and more profound spiritual life. The 
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holier she is, the nearer will she be to the people. As 
&r as truth is from error, light from darkness, and 
holiness from sin, was our Saviour ^'separate from 
sinners/' Great was the distance, and yet how near 
He was to them ! He loved them infinitely, lived 
among them from day to day, invited them to Himself 
that they might have rest, wept in their sorrows, and 
died for their salvation. As the sun sends his influ- 
ence down among the plants, infusing into them a new- 
energy ; so Christ brought His love to bear upon the 
poor, the fallen, and the forsaken, and inspired in them 
a new life, and raised them to a higher moral state. 
He who was the most distant, clothed with a glory that 
belonged to Himself alone, dwelling in the bosom of 
the Father, living in the element of heaven, was the 
nearest to the hearts of sinftil men. Let the Church 
have the same holiness and love, and she also shall be 
near the people, and her power over them shall be 
Christlike. And then she shall answer the sceptical 
spirit of the age in the words of Christ, " Though ye 
believe not Me, believe the works." 

Before we leave this subject of Christian work, I 
ought to observe that no part of the country needs 
greater attention at the present time than Wales. We 
can look back with thankfulness upon the religious 
history of this Principality during the last sixty or 
eighty years. God raised up eminent ministers of 
religion; strong men in mind and body; massive 
and poetic also, as " the everlasting hills " amid which 
they were bom. Their faith was a kind of spiritual 
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Tisioii ; and their preaching was a description of what 
they %aw. The Gospel was to them a clear diyine 
revelation, "good tidings of great joy*' sent down 
from heaven ; and they loved it with all their heart. 
Voices they had that sounded like pathetic wandering 
notes from the ages of inspiration. " Bound in spirit," 
constrained by the life of faith and love that was in 
them, they " went everywhere preaching the Gospel/* 
Ko place escaped their notice ; they preached in every 
town, village, and hamlet ; on the hill- top, in the deep 
valley, and in the wild places of the mountains where 
only shepherds lived, their voices were heard. 

Their way of preaching was this : first, they declared 
the law — the holy law of God, and stormed from 
Sinai; and then they proclaimed the Gospel, and 
brought sweetest melody from Calvary. First, light- 
ning, thunder, and the trembling of the earth, and 
afterwards the warm genial showers which make the 
fields glad. Their passion, for the spread of the Gospel 
and the salvation of their countrymen from ignorance 
and sin lasted as long as their life — ^it was not a noisy 
brook bubbling among the rocks, flooded to-day, and 
to-morrow dry ; but a deep, calm, wide river ever flow- 
ing according to a divine law. Their method of work- 
ing was peculiar : organisation they had none ; or, if 
it existed at all, it was of the most slender sort, conve- 
nient and flexible as the garments which David wore 
when he slew the boastful giant. The nation responded 
to their call, and the land was fiUed with the know- 
ledge and spirit of religion. They have departed, but 
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their influence remains, and their names are dear to the 
people whom they served so well. Their spirits are at 
home with God, and their dust rests in their native 
valleys ; and, if we can prevent it, no cruel storm shall 
wither the flowers that grow upon their graves. May 
the winds blow gently and the dews of heaven fall 
lovingly on their honoured resting-places ! 

We are now in a state of transition. That restless 
being, the Saxon, who, wherever he goes, turns the 
world upside down, has " come hither also/' English 
thoughts and habits of life, as well as the English 
language, are rushing in upon us like a flood. But if 
I were permitted to speak for myself, and for the 
Welsh Churches of all denominations, I would say, let 
us follow in the footsteps of our fathers. In whatever 
language we pray, and praise, and preach, and worship, 
we will be true to our own nature. Our neighbours 
in England are excellent people, and we will learn from 
them all the wisdom we can. The perseverance that 
never yields ; their faith in themselves, which makes 
them feel that to Englishmen in general all things are 
possible ; their truthfulness that scorns a lie, not only 
because it is wicked, but also because it is mean — ^these 
are admirable qualities. Their love of order in the 
house of Gfod, the quiet reverence of their worship, and 
their kind respectfulness towards each other, which is 
to Church life what fragrance is to the garden, are 
things to be desired by all. And their splendid litera- 
ture, which contains the thoughts and wisdom of all 
nations and ages — we will take possession of that, and 
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make its contents our own. We have a right to do 
this, for did not Moses command the children of Israel 
to " spoil the Egyptians " who had oppressed them ? 
We also have been oppressed by our neighbours : they 
have sent us laws in a strange tongue ; judges who in 
the courts of justice were, and are, at the mercy of in- 
terpreters ; and bishops who could not speak the 
language of their flocks. 

But while we are ready to learn wisdom from the 
English, we must avoid their imperfections. The 
formality which stifles all enthusiasm ; the religious 
conservatism which is afraid of its own shadow ; the 
narrow orthodoxy, in the atmosphere of which the free 
spirit of religion gasps for breath ; and the heresy- 
hunting, which sometimes rises almost to the dignity of 
a learned profession in England — we will have none of 
these. We will cherish the strong faith, the good 
works, the bold preaching, the subduing eloquence, the 
hearty worship, the divine fire, and the profound godli- 
ness of our fathers ; and by their possession we will 
endeavour to prove to the world that our reb'gion is in 
deed and in truth " the power of God/' 

IV. 

But the Church cannot possess this character, mani- 
fest this spirit, and do these works without divine help. 
Eightly speaking, the Church is an inspired community, 
a body quickened by the Holy Ghost, a company of 
men attracted together and moved by a superhuman 
power. 
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This brings us to the subject of prayer, a subject 
which presents great difficulties to some minds. They 
study the material world, and find there settled order, 
the exactness of law ; and their finding is correct. 
The smallest particles of matter have unerring affinities ; 
the sea ebbs and flows according to a fixed degree ; 
the fields grow after an established design ; and in the 
organisation, instincts, and habits of animak we behold 
the reign of law. The wildest storm that rushes 
through the atmosphere is in the bondage of law, there 
is "a way for the lightning of thunder," and "ordi- 
nances " are discovered in the firmament of heayen. Man 
is no exception ; we receive our existence under the 
conditions of law ; all through life we are girded with 
law, and death is the fulfilling of a law which can 
neither be changed nor evaded. By gazing long and 
steadfastly upon the working of this perfect system of 
laws, the mind is oppressed with a sense of an inevi- 
table Fate. A voice seems to say, IS'othing can be 
changed, there is no room for prayer, and therefore it 
is useless. You may ask, but there will be no reply. If 
you pray, the only answer you can receive is the echo 
of your own voice. You are like a man aiming arrows 
at the distant firmament, which never reach their 
destination, but return speedily to him who sent them. 

But there are other things to be considered besides 
the laws of Nature before we conclude that prayer is 
useless. We should have regard to our own nature. 
'^ There is a spirit in man,'' and that spirit is a clearer 
revelation of God than the material world. The 
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thoughts, desires, and yearnings of the human mind 
shed more light upon His character than all the work- 
ings of Nature. We can tell what is above the lake 
by looking into it, for the images of the objects are 
there trembling in the water ; and we can learn much 
of the perfections and purposes of God by the study 
of our own mind. The spirit of man is created in the 
image of God ; human reason has a faint resemblance 
to the divine ; our moral nature assures us that He 
who gave it is a moral Being, and from our own per- 
sonality we learn the personaUty of our Creator. 

Apply this to the subject under consideration. We 
discover in our mind the instinct of prayer ; and we 
ask why it was planted there P Has it no use ? Or 
did our Maker mean to torment us by exciting desires 
that can never be realised P Not so ; but it was given 
because He intended us to have communion with 
Himself. He formed the eye that we might see ; 
He planted the ear that we might hear ; He endued 
us with intellectual power that we might think and 
imderstand ; and He gave us the instinct of prayer 
that we might pray. You say, we have examined the 
laws of the material world, and found them fixed and 
unalterable ; no one does, no one can change them, 
and therefore there is no use in prayer. But, we reply, 
the material world is not the only one ; there is a spirit- 
world within man, and that world has its laws as well 
as the other, and among them is the instinct of prayer. 
From this instinct we learn that prayer is a necessity of 
our nature, and therefore that it is right to pray, and 
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consequently that God will hear and answer prayer. 
Moreover the testimony of the mind is more sure than 
that of the outer world ; that, at best, is only a phan- 
tom world, and you cannot prove even its real existence 
— to you it is an appearance, an apparition, and nothing 
more. But our self-consciousness is real and true, and 
from it we Iznow that it is the will of God that we should 
call upon His name. 

It follows from this, secondly, that prayer is as truly 
a power for the accomplishment of the divine purposes 
as any other force or law at work in this world. Gbd 
has given us the instinct of prayer, the inspiration of 
prayer comes from Him, and when the prayer has gone 
forth from you He takes it under His own care, and 
makes it a means to bless you, and to bless others. 
Nothing is lost in the divine government — Gbd 
'^ gathers up the fragments.'' Be a good man, let the 
fragrance of truth and piety emanate from you, and He 
will use that to bring about His own designa Good 
works are powers by which He will realise his purpose 
— streams wherewith He will fertilise the world. Wise 
words are never spoken in vain ; they are filled with 
your thoughts, emotions, and the very life of your 
spirit ; and under the guidance of God they become 
living forces in the world He has made. You go to an 
afflicted friend, and by a look, or a word, or a sigh, or 
a toar, you express sympathy; and this is made a 
power to help the suffering one. So it is with prayer. 
There is deep truth in the ancient story. Israel were 
fighting on the plain, and Moses sat en the hill-top. 
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Kaising his hands to heaven^ as if to embrace some 
invisible presence^ he prayed ; and because he prayed, 
Israel prevailed. But what is the meaning of this? 
It shows that prayer is one of the means by which 
the purposes of God are accomplished. More difficulties 
may be removed and more victories won by prayer 
than we know or think. 

In the third place, there is great presumption and 
arrogance in the assertion that prayer is useless. 
^' Canst thou by searching find out God P Canst thou 
find out the Almighty imto perfection P ** Have all 
the possibilities of the divine government, which em- 
brace all things, beings, and events, and extends from 
everlasting to everlasting, been made known to you P 
If not, then you have no right to say that there is no 
room for prayer. We are told that man cannot in- 
fluence the Divine Mind. But how was this discoveredP 
Who was the seer that passed within the veil and 
brought to light the terrible secret that God is the 
supreme Stoic of the universe P First, this could not be 
known from the works of God. The Being who made 
this world must be good and kind, or the world would 
not have been what it is. A malevolent Creator did 
not and could not make it ; and a being indifferent 
to the fate of his creatures is not and cannot be the 
author of the countless designs to produce happiness 
which may be found here. The true idea of the world 
is expressed in the words of the Bible : '' He hath 
made everything beautiful in his time — the earth is fall 
of the goodness of the Lord — ^His tender mercies are 
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over all His works." Secondly, consider what loYe and 
tenderness He has imparted to us. Do your children 
come to you in vain P Can you see them in want or 
danger without being affected ? When you hear their 
voices crying for help, does not your heart respond P 
Does not the appealing look of your suffering child 
awaken in you a deep, yearning, sorrowful love, which 
no words can express P It was God who planted this 
love in our bosom, and has He made you more perfect 
than Himself P Gould He give what He did not 
possess P Is the effect greater than the cause P If you 
say that love in God is different from love in man, then 
the reply is. Love is love, whether it be in the divine 
or human mind. The difference is not in its nature, 
but in its degree : your love is finite. His is infinite ; 
yours is a faint ray struggling amid the darkness, but 
His is the bright, burning sun shining on throughout 
the ages. 

We should, therefore, banish all doubts with regard 
to prayer. Think not that God dwells in sublime in- 
difference too high and grand for your voice to produce 
any effect upon Him, or that he has built a barrier of 
cruel laws between Himself and those who long for His 
presence more than the watchman for the morning. 
Beceive the testimony of the Bible : '^ Like as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear 
Him." " If ye then, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts to your children, how much more shall your Hea- 
venly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask 
HimP" 
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Ah it was in the days of the prophets and the apostles, 
the strength of the Church is in God. Without Him 
she can do nothing, and is nothing. And one good 
effect of the contradictions of these times will be to 
teach her that lesson, to cause her to cast herself upon 
God, and to begin at the beginning once more. The 
sooner this is done the better for the Church and for 
the world. Therefore we would call upon the Church 
to pray. Let her wrestle with the angel until the break 
of day, and all the Esaus that are coming against her 
shall be converted into friends. Let her repeat the feat 
of the ancient hero, climb the heavens, and bring down 
fire from the sun. Let her pass through the laws of 
I^ature, the cares of life, the doubts of the intellect, the 
objections of philosophy, the assertions of science, and 
turn aside veil after veil that she may come into the 
presence of God, and be filled with all His fulness. He 
will clothe her with holiness, teach her to love, and 
inspire her heart to do the works which He has ordained, 
and will thus enable her to give the best possible answer 
to the scepticism of the age. 

IV. 

Finally, I would speak a few words to cheer and 
strengthen the Church. There should be no fear or 
alarm, no cry that the Church is in danger, or that 
Christianity is going to disappear from the earth, for 
neither of these things shall come to pass. The Church 
is built upon a firm foimdation, and the truth of GK>d 
cannot die. 
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Tlie investigation of the material world, which is 
now being carried on with so much intelligence and 
zealy is regarded by many as a source of danger to our 
religion. They look askance at Science, believing that 
she is bent upon mischief, and fearing that she may 
any day bring to light some fact or law of Nature that 
will destroy the authority of God's word. But there is 
no real cause for alarm. First, Science has no evil 
intentions ; her endeavour is to discover the secrets of 
I^ature, to know her methods, and understand the means 
she uses for the accomplishment of her purposes, and to 
see things as they are, and not as they appear. Again, 
religion is as old as humanity, and it should sympathise 
with science, and give it an example of kindness and 
forbearance ; for positive science is only a youth, and, 
like most youths, it has quite as much daring as wisdom, 
more presumption than experience, and is often wanting 
in the reverence which is produced by a " multitude of 
years.'' In the third place, this fear is most unbecoming 
in the Church, for it shows that the great wave of doubt 
which is dashing over the world has reached her also. 
If her vision were clear, if she grasped the eternal veri- 
ties of our religion with a firm hand, she would feel and 
speak according to the language of the Bible : ''Heaven 
and earth shaU pass away, but my words shall not pass 
away." " The word of the Lord endureth for ever. And 
this is the word which, by the Gospel, is preached unto 
you." " And upon this rock I will build my Church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it." Further, 
be well assured that it will be manifest, as the years go 
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on^ that tlie progress of natural knowledge can no more 
discredit the divine revelation than the finding of new 
planets can extinguish the sun, or prove that his light 
is not needed. True science and true religion shall yet 
meet and blend, as naturally as two rivers flow into each 
other. Let men investigate the material world, and read 
the book of Nature to the last sentence in the wondrous 
volume. Analyse matter, and resolve it into its first 
elements ; dig among the rocks, and make them tell the 
story of their formation ; " lift up your eyes on high," 
and study the revolving heavens ; enter the temple of 
the mind, and read the mystic writings engraved upon 
its walls ; and the Gospel of Ohrist shall not be dis- 
proved or displaced by the discoveries you may make 
in these or in any other regions. There are systems to 
which ignorance is necessary ; they cannot thrive, nor 
even live without it : like dreams, they exist only when 
the mind is asleep ; like night-vapours, they vanish in 
the morning sunlight ; and like ghosts, they depart at 
the opening of dawn. But the Gospel is not one of 
these : it welcomes knowledge. Light is its true ele- 
ment, it delights in the noon-day splendour, and looks 
the sun in its face. Once more : the Church should 
not only not fear natural knowledge, but she should 
welcome the students of Nature as fellow- workers and 
servants of God. Bazaleel was '* filled with the spirit 
of God '* for building the tabernacle ; the wisdom of 
the husbandman comes from '^ the Lord of hosts who is 
wonderM in coimsel and excellent in working ;'' Cyrus 
knew not God, and yet he was called and sent by Him 
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to " break in pieces tlie gates of brass, and cut asunder 
the bars of iron;" and although Alexander the copper- 
smith did Paul "much evil," his ability to work in 
copper was a diyine gift. So it is now : the students 
of the material world are the servants of God, wotldng' 
to realise His purpose, whether they know it or not. 
Therefore let us welcome them as Mends and allies. 
The Church should be more human and natural, and 
she needs deeper and wider sympathies. Instead of 
mingling with the life of Nature and of man, religion 
has been for ages too much an affair of priesthoods and 
ceremonies. Let her wash seven times in the stream of 
Nature, that the leprosy of her narrowness may be 
healed for ever. Let her become young and fresh 
again, " looking forth as the morning, fair as the 
moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an army with 
banners." Eeligion should say to Science, " Let there 
be no strife, I pray thee, between thee and me ; " and 
Science should say to Beligion, " Whither thou goest, 
I will go ; and where thou lodgest I will lodge ; thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God my God." 

Another cause of fear is the free criticism of our 
time. But, in the first place, criticism is necessary. 
As creepers grow up around an ancient tree, encircle 
the trunk, encumber the boughs, and weave themselves 
among the branches, so human additions have been 
made to the Christianity of the New Testament. Arro- 
gant priesthoods, foolish traditions,' senseless ceremo- 
nies, unbelievable doctrines, and " lying wonders " have 
disfigured the Gospel of Christ. For the removal of 
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these, criticism is needed. Let it tear away tlie para- 
sites that absorb the juices of the tree, hide its beauty, 
and keep from it the influence of the elements. A 
great winnowing process is being carried on ; the strong 
winds blow, dust and chafiE fill the air and dim the light, 
so that it is difficult to see things as they really are, and 
some are bewildered by what is taking place. But be 
assured that the truth shall not disappear. Christ is 
here to care for thee. Nothing worth possessing shall 
be lost. When the wind has abated, and the winnowing 
is over, and the atmosphere is again clear, the wheat 
shall all bo found then on the threshing floor, and the 
Master will have it g&thered into the gamer for the use 
of His household. 

And again, history is on the side of our religion. 
The Gospel is no new thing, but has lived for eighteen 
himdred years. It has seen great empires rise and 
flourish, stumble and fall; it has witnessed the birth 
and growth, the decay and death of many systems of 
philosophy. Unbelief, bold infidelity, tyranny, and 
persecution have spent their strength in their efforts to 
destroy it.- Ten thousand wild waves have rushed upon 
this rock, and the effect has always been the same : they 
came, they fell at its base ; and then, broken, shattered, 
and foaming, they receded — that is aU. So shall it ever 
be. You can forge no chain strong enough to bind the 
angel of religion, '' fetters of brass'' shall be as a silken 
thread ; and this celestial being shall smile at all your 
puny attempts to accomplish the impossible ! 
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